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HEDGING  AGAINST  FATE. 


[lALKING  along  the  streets  of  London  the 
other  day,  and  noting  a  fact  which  the 
citizens  of  all  large  cities  must  have  had 
impressed  upon  their  minds — to  wit,  the  magnificence 
of  the  buildings  of  the  Insurance  Companies, — we 
could  not  help  asking  ourselves  if  we  were  not  be- 
ginning to  "  hedge  "  ourselves,  to  speak  in  sporting 
parlance,  rather  too  cleverly  against  "  all  the  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to."  It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  a  growing 
conspiracy  against  Dame  Fortune :  we  are  beginning 
to  flout  the  blind  lady,  and  are  becoming  shockingly 
safe  in  all  the  relations  of  life  and  death.  Of  old, 
when  a  merchant  sent  forth  his  argosies,  he  put  up  a 
prayer  for  a  prosperous  voyage  at  the  shrine  of  St. 
Nicholas ;  but  now  he  walks  to  Lloyd's,  insures  her 
for  a  good  heavy  sum,  and  sometimes  is  not  displeased 
to  hear  that  she  has  gone  to  the  bottom.  It  is  the 
same  with  travellers  on  land.  How  odd  it  is  to  read 
of  persons  making  their  wills  before  setting  out  on  a 
stage-coach  journey,  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  our 
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grandfathers  !  Now-a-days  we  make  a  will,  it  is  true, 
but  in  a  very  different  fashion ;  for  we  pay  threepence, 
slip  a  ticket  for  looo/.,  or  more,  as  the  case  may  be, 
into  an  envelope  addressed  to  our  wife,  and  take  our 
chance  that  it  will  fall  into  her  hands  in  case  of  the 
fulfilment  of  its  prime  condition — death.  But  we  are 
not  content  with  frustrating  the  effects  of  death  in  the 
thousand  odd  ways  actuaries  seem  for  ever  puzzling 
their  brains  to  find  out,  but  we  pooh-pooh  accidents, 
in  a  monetary  sense,  in  the  same  cool  manner.  For 
instance,  there  is  the  Accidental  Death  Insurance 
Company,  which  not  only  pays  our  widow  a  hand- 
some sum  in  case  of  our  decease  in  some  abrupt 
unnatural  manner,  but  engages  to  set  us  up  in  weekly 
clover  if  a  wasp  has  bitten  us,  or  our  favourite  dog 
has  given  us  a  spiteful  snap.  As  for  slipping  on 
orange-peel,  which  used  to  be  the  terror  of  bulky  old 
gentlemen,  it  is  now  reduced  to  a  positive  luxury,  inas- 
much as  it  only  entails  upon  us  the  very  irksome  duty 
of  resting  on  the  sofa  at  a  weekly  allowance  of  six 
pounds.  Really,  under  such  circumstances,  it  almost 
seems  our  duty  accidentally  to  -sprain  our  ancle  in 
some  promiscuous  sort  of  way.  If  one  is  an  agricul- 
turist, again,  what  necessity  is  there  for  feeling  anxiety 
about  crops  or  stock .?  Hailstones  may  be  smashing 
our  neighbours'  glass  right  and  left,  and  beating  down 
their  crops,  but  we  are  as  merry  as  a  glazier  under 
such  an  infliction  ;  for  have  we  not  our  policy  in  our 
pocket .'' 
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But  there  is  a  moral  kind  of  insurance  society  has 
set  up  of  late  years,  which  makes  us  safe  in  our  minds 
as  well  as  in  our  goods  and  persons.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  necessity  for  troubling  ourselves  about  the 
trustworthiness  of  persons  in  our  employ :  there  are 
offices  which  insure  the  honesty  of  servants.  Integrity 
is  a  quality  which  the  superior  intelligence  of  the 
present  day  estimates  at  a  fixed  money  rate ;  and, 
provided  we  insure,  it  is  an  advantage  rather  than 
otherwise  to  employ  rogues,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
always  the  cleverest.  We  should  not  be  surprised  to 
find  the  article  rising  in  market-price  in  consequence 
of  this  very  convenient  institution. 

Friendship,  of  old,  induced  men  to  become  trustees 
for  orphans  and  bereaved  widows,  and  certain  kindly 
offices  were  pretty  sure  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  benevolent 
persons ;  but  we  have  found  out  the  way  of  doing 
these  pleasant  duties,  these  labours  of  love,  by  commis- 
sion, and  such  persons  as  the  Brothers  Cheeryble  are 
considered  a  nuisance.  There  are  public  companies 
which  take  upon  themselves  the  duties  of  trusteeship 
for  a  certain  consideration.  There  is  a  growing 
custom,  again,  we  hear,  of  introducing  into  partner- 
ship deeds,  and  even  into  the  deeds  of  joint-stock 
companies,  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  parties 
signing  them  shall  not  in  any  case  become  a  surety 
for  a  friend  ;  and  when  the  commercial  partner  does 
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not  insist  upon  this  condition,  the  sleeping  partner  at 
home  generally  does  ;  for  if  you  happen  to  ask  a  mar- 
ried friend  to  become  a  surety  for  you,  two  to  one  but 
you  meet  with  the  answer  that  he  would  gladly  do 
so,  but  that  he  had  made  Mary  Anne  a  solemn  pro- 
mise on  the  eve  of  marriage  that  on  no  consideration, 
&c.  &c.  Really,  a  benevolent  man  must  find  life 
scarcely  worth  having — every  emotion  of  his  heart, 
every  loving  impulse  of  his  gushing  nature  being  thus 
denied  him  by  the  arrangements  of  society.  Do  we  not 
insure  ourselves,  morally  at  least,  against  indulging 
in  creature  comforts  ?  If  we  do  not,  at  all  events,  it 
is  not  the  fault  of  our  friends.  We  have  been  over 
and  over  again  entreated  to  join  a  teetotal  society 
and  take  the  pledge,  not  because  we  required  such  a 
restraint,  but  because  of  the  example  to  others  ;  and 
there  is  George  Cruikshank  using  our  fairy-tales  to 
preach  the  same  doctrine.  There  seems  to  be  a  set 
of  people  who  go  about  making  solemn  leagues  and 
covenants  against  particular  appetites,  and  the  num- 
ber is  increasing  so,  that,  if  we  do  not  mind,  our  very 
wills  and  appetites  will  be  put  into  commission,  and 
we  shall  all  of  us  find  ourselves  pledged  to  do  nothing 
that  we  like  for  fear  that  our  liking  may  lead  to  abuse. 
For  instance,  there  is  tobacco ;  many  respectable 
people  who  don't  smoke  and  never  wish  to  smoke, 
have  formed  themselves  into  an  anti-tobacco  society, 
and  pledge  themselves  never  to  touch,  under  any 
circumstances,  a  weed.     Let  us  suppose  a  man,  for 
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instance,  joining  all  these  various  insurance  offices 
and  societies,  and  becoming  a  member  of  all  the 
leagues  that  good  people  thrust  under  his  nose — what 
a  singular  creature  he  would  be  !  For  instance,  half 
the  incentives  to  take  care  of  his  person  would  be 
taken  from  him,  because  his  policy  would  set  his  leg 
and  compensate  him  for  taking  it  easy.  If  a  great 
fire  were  to  threaten  his  premises,  why  need  he  care  ? 
— his  insurance  would  amply  cover  his  loss  ;  his  ships 
may  founder,  but  the  underwriters  will  make  it  all 
square  with  him ;  his  best  friend  may  for  want  of  a 
little  aid  be  slipping  into  the  gloomiest  depths  of 
despair,  but  his  serenity  of  mind  on  his  behalf  would 
not  be  disturbed,  on  account  of  his  promise  to 
Maty  Anne ;  and  in  all  matters  of  sensual  indulgence 
he  possesses  an  armour  of  defence  in  his  leagues  and 
covenants,  his  solemn  vows  and  pledges.  A  man  so 
hedging  himself  against  misfortune  and  distress  of 
mind,  and  even  against  a  fellow-feeling,  ought  to  be 
what  is  termed  a  "  good  life  "  in  the  phraseology  of 
the  insurance  companies.  He  should  certainly  eat, 
drink,  and  sleep  well :  a  kind  of  domestic  Nero,  he 
might  possibly  fiddle  while  Rome  was  burning ;  but 
what  an  unnatural,  disagreeable  being  he  would  gradu- 
ally harden  into  !  A  man  that  is  not  likely  to  be 
affected  by  tears  and  distress  and  care  himself,  would 
be  very  unlikely  to  sympathize  with  the  like  failings 
in  others.  We  all  know,  on  the  contrary,  how  strongly 
those  who  suffer  misfortune  palpitate  with  the  trou- 
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bles  of  their  neighbours.  In  the  "  Sentimental 
Journey,"  Sterne'depicts^a  poor  negress  in  a  butcher's 
shop  flipping  the  flies  off  the  meat  with  gentleness 
and  care,  and  remarks,  "  She  had  suffered  persecution 
and  learned  mercy."  But  how  is  a  man  to  learn 
mercy  whose  whole  thought  is  to  make  himself  always 
"  safe,"  and  who,unstead  of  living  in  the  light  and 
shade  of  ordinary  mortal  life,  exists  in  a  kind  of  dull- 
grey  existence_of  his  own  creation,  free  enough  from 
pain,  but  unchequered  by  the  dramatic  light  and  shade 
of  the  common  world  .'' 

The  poet  has  said,  and  our  sense  approves  it,  that 
our  capacity  for  feeling  delight  and  happiness  is 
exactly  in  proportion  to  our  capacity  for  sounding 
the  depths  of  misery.  May  we  not  ask,  then,  if  all 
these  provisions  against  misfortune  and  loss,  and  even 
liability  to  misfortune,  are  not  so  many  conspiracies 
against  the  natural  man .' — have  they  not  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  dwarf  and  trample  out  some  of  the  best 
qualities  of  his  nature  1  Imagine  any  person  so  pro- 
tected against  himself  and  against  others,  that  he 
cared  for  nothing  and  nobody,  what  a  pleasant  society 
we  should  be  reduced  to !  What  would  become  of 
our  drama }  If  marine  insurance  companies  had 
existed  in  the  time  of  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice,"  what 
hold  would  Shy  lock  have  had  upon  his  debtor,  or  what 
would  have  become  of  the  plot  ?  If  society  goes  on  as. 
it  is  doing,  squeezing  out  of  its  map  every  element  of 
trouble,  shall  we  not  be  able  to  paraphrase  the  adage 
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"  It  is  a  sad  heart  that  never  rejoices,"  by  saying,  "  It 
is  a  bright  heart  that  never  mourns  ?  "  We  are  afraid 
not,  as  we  can  only  appreciate  brightness  by  con- 
trasting it  with  shade.  If,  again,  we  make  ourselves 
so  safe  against  misfortune,  and  altogether  abolish 
temptation  by  our  leagues  and  covenants,  what  be- 
comes of  the  chastening  influence  of  adversity?  If 
by  our  mutual  benefit  societies  man  is  made  to  sup- 
port man,  shall  we  not  come  to  disregard  Providence 
and  place  no  dependence  upon  a  Higher  Power  ? 
There  is  much  to  be  said,  doubtless,  in  support  of  the 
advantages  of  securing  ourselves  in  the  day  of  pros- 
perity against  coming  adversity,  by  thus  "dividing" 
our  losses  among  society  at  large  ;  but  we  contend 
that  the  movement  is  calculated  to  lessen  that  feeling 
of  trust  in  a  Higher  Power  that  obtains  among  a  more 
childlike  or  less  organized  community :  thus  far  it 
must  doubtless  have  a  deteriorating  effect  upon  us 
religiously  ;  and,  without  question,  it  is  calculated  to 
level  and  beat  out  of  us  that  thing  called  cha- 
racter, which  we  contract  in  the  sudden  vicissitudes  of 
life  and  fortune.  What  greater  contrast  can  there 
be  than  between  the  smug  citizen  who  leans  upon 
half  a  dozen  societies  and  associations  to  keep  him 
straight,  and  prevent  the  necessity  for  the  exercise  of 
his  own  faculties  and  wits, — even  assuming  the  exer- 
cise of  his  will, — and  the  roving  man  of  the  world, 
who  has  to  do  the  work  of  his  own  preservation  phy- 
sically and   morally,  and  who  knows  that  unless  he 
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keeps  "  his  body  with  his  head,"  he  is  sure  to  go  down 
in  the  battle  of  life  ?  In  quiet  times,  men  who  allow 
half  of  their  faculties  to  be  usurped  by  companies 
and  leagues  and  associations,  may  get  through  well 
enough  ;  but  the  day  comes  when  society  requires  a 
man,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  to  lead  it ;  and  then 
he  most  assuredly  is  not  to  be  found  among  the  sheep 
thus  emasculated  by  the  voluntary  abdication  of  their 
instincts  of  self-reliance,  but  among  the  more  self- 
contained  specimens  of  humanity,  which  some  of  our 
social  arrangements  are  doing  so  much  to  destroy. 


LONDON  OMNIBUSES. 

|N  July,  1829,  amid  the  jeers  and  howls  of 
the  hackney-coachmen,  the  first  omnibus 
was  started  in  the  metropolis.  Mr.  Shil- 
libeer,  who  had  lived  some  time  in  Paris,  as  a  coach- 
builder,  having  noticed  the  success  of  this  system  of 
conveyance,  inaugurated  by  M.  Lafitte  in  18 19,  and 
having,  indeed,  constructed  omnibuses  for  this  emi- 
nent banker,  conceived  that  they  would  be  as  great  a 
hit  in  London ;  and  he  accordingly  sold  his  business 
and  came  over  here,  determined  to  revolutionize  our 
method  of  conveyance.  The  route  chosen  was  from 
the  Yorkshire  Stingo  to  the  Bank,  the  charge  being 
one  shilling  the  whole  way,  with  a  half-fare  from  or 
to  King's  Cross.  Contrasted  with  the  "  short  stagers," 
as  the  coaches  running  between  different  parts  of 
town  and  the  suburbs  were  termed,  these  omnibuses 
were  perfection.  There  was  no  stopping  for  the 
usual  half-hour  at  the  "  Angel,"  the  journey  being  done 
in  about  the  same  time  as  at  present.  The  original 
'buses  were  far  handsomer  than  any  that  have  been 
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on  the  road  since,  being  very  roomy,  beautifully 
fitted  up  in  the  inside,  and  affording  excellent  accom- 
modation for  twenty-two  passengers.  There  were  no 
outside  seats  in  those  days — not  even  a  box-seat 
beside  the  driver.  This  driver  and  the  conductor 
were  dressed  in  a  smart  uniform,  and  the  whole  turn- 
out was  first-rate.  The  size  of  these  'buses  obliged 
the  employment  of  three  horses  abreast.  In  fact, 
excepting  the  outside  seats,  these  candidates  for' 
public  favour  were  very  similar  to  the  Manchester 
omnibuses  at  present  being  worked  by  the  General 
Omnibus  Company — the  original  design,  after  a  lapse 
of  thirty-three  years,  coming  once  more  into  fashion. 
The  conductor's  dress  being  similar  to  those  used  by 
the  French  cads,  the  notion  arose  that  Mr.  Shillibeer, 
the  originator,  was  himself  a  Frenchman.  This  gentle- 
man is,  however,  a  true  Briton,  having  been  born 
within  the  sound  of  Bow  Bells,  and  having  served  in 
his  youth  as  a  midshipman,  and  seen  service  in  that 
capacity. 

When  these  vehicles  first  started,  their  success  was 
complete.  Mr.  Shillibeer  tells  us  that,  for  the  first 
two  weeks,  they  gave  him  a  clear  profit  of  a  hundred 
pounds  a  week.  The  stage-coaches  attempted  to 
forbid  his  running,  under  the  terms  of  their  Act ;  and 
the  hackney-coaches,  feeling  a  reforming  wind  be- 
ginning to  blow  in  their  line  of  business,  threw  every 
difficulty  they  could  in  the  way.  Still,  the  public 
would   crowd   to   ride   in  them,  and  had  he  had  a 
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score,  they  would  all  have  filled.  But  Mr.  Shillibeer 
speedily  found  that,  although  the  public  patronized 
him  fairly,  his  receipts  fell  off;  and  he  discovered 
that  he  was  being  robbed  to  the  extent  of  twenty 
pounds  a  week.  He  invented  a  patent  step,  to 
register  the  number  of  passengers  who  entered,  and 
for  a  time  it  worked  well ;  but  one  night  the  con- 
trivance was  smashed  all  to  pieces  ;  and  other  'buses 
being  put  on  the  road  to  compete  with  him,  by  the 
old  stage-coach  proprietors,  he  was  ultimately  driven 
out  of  the  trade  altogether.  His  idea,  however,  held 
its  ground  and  flourished,  and,  year  by  year,  the 
omnibus  system  became  more  firmly  established  in 
the  metropolis.  In  the  year  1849  the  omnibus 
proprietors  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  give  outside 
accommodation  by  establishing  what  "  Punch  "  christ- 
ened a  "  knife-board," — a  narrow  slip  of  wood,  which 
ran  along  the  middle  of  the  roof,  to  mount  which 
there  were  no  steps  whatever;  the  adventurous  climber 
making  the  best  use  he  could  of  the  door-step  and 
the  window-ledge.  Most  of  us  can  remember  the 
knife-board,  and  the  difficulty  passengers  had  to  keep 
their  equilibrium  when  perched  upon  it.  Indeed, 
it  was  quite  equal  to  a  performance  upon  the  "  low- 
rope  ; "  and  as^  to  cooking  an  omelette  upon  it,  we 
doubt  if  even  Blondin  could  have  accomplished  such 
a  feat.  But  even  this  accommodation  was  grudged 
to  the  British  public,  or,  perhaps,  Sir  Richard  Mayne, 
considering  the  performance  dangerous,  attempted  to 
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suppress  it  altogether;  but  in  this  he  failed,  and 
slowly, — very  slowly,  for  we  are  not  quick  in  such 
matters, — the  present  outside  seats  were  built  up,  and 
speedily  became  the  best-filling  parts  of  the  omnibus, 
for  no  thorough  Englishman  will  ride  inside  one  of 
these  vehicles  if  the  weather  be  tolerable. 

Up  to  the  year  1857,  the  omnibus  system  of 
London  was  carried  on  by  individual  proprietors, — 
some,  indeed,  working  as  many  as  fifty  omnibuses 
each,  but  the  great  majority  only  possessing  half  a 
dozen,  and  many  working  a  single  'bus,  or,  at  most, 
a  couple.  In  this  year,  however,  a  company  was 
formed  in  Paris,  to  buy  up,  if  possible,  the  whole 
number  of  'buses  then  running,  together  with  their 
different  "  times."  In  this  endeavour  they  did  not 
entirely  succeed,  but  they  became  possessed  of  600 
out  of  the  810  then  running  in  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict. It  will,  perhaps,  be  necessary  to  explain  what 
is  the  meaning  of  an  omnibus  "time."  By  agreement 
among  the  various  associations,  companies,  and  indi- 
vidual proprietors,  it  has  long  been  settled  that 
certain  'buses  should  have  the  right  of  working  at 
certain  times  in  the  day.  The  hours  are,  in  fact,  por- 
tioned out  in  some  cases  into  three-minute  divisions, 
that  is,  a  certain  line  of  omnibuses  pass  the  time- 
keeper every  three  minutes,  at  certain  times  of  the 
da)'.  Of  course,  this  is  only  a  usage,  as  no  person 
has  a  legal  right  to  monopolize  the  road  ;  but  it  is  a 
usage  which   practically  amounts  to  a  prohibition  of 
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any  new  comer,  and  annihilates  all  opposition.  Now 
and  then  some  enterprising  proprietor  tries  to  cut 
into  the  established  "  times  "  of  another  proprietor  ; 
but  the  consequence  is,  that  a  system  of  what  is 
termed  "  nursing "  forthwith  ensues.  Immediately 
the  new  comer  starts,  he  finds  he  is  "  waited  upon  "  by 
an  opposition  omnibus,  which  keeps  steadily  ahead  of 
him,  whilst  another  follows  close  in  his  wake,  and 
sometimes  a  third  runs  beside  him ;  by  this  contriv- 
ance it  is  impossible  that  the  new  enterprise  can  pay, 
inasmuch  as  the  passengers,  who  are  never  in  excess 
of  the  ordinary  omnibus  service,  have  now  to  be 
divided  among  three  or  four.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  racing  that  takes  place  on  such  occasions, 
and  with  the  incessant  bullying  and  chaffing  which 
are  directed  against  the  unfortunate  interloper.  It 
reminds  one  of  the  manner  in  which  an  unlucky  bird  is 
pecked  at  and  persecuted,  which  unwittingly  intrudes 
among  a  flight  of  rooks.  Strangely  enough,  the 
authorities  seem  to  be  powerless  against  this  system, 
which  is  an  offence  against  the  public  of  the  deepest 
dye,  and  which  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  spirit  of 
free  trade.  Magistrates  are  hard  enough  upon  poor 
omnibus-drivers  for  very  trifling  offences,  but  they 
never  endeavour  to  touch  the  real  culprits — the  pro- 
prietors, under  whose  orders  they  conduct  this 
intolerable  nursing  system. 

The  General  Omnibus  Company,  having  purchased 
the  "  times  "  of  the  great  majority  of  the  old  proprie- 
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tors,  has  matters  very  much  in  its  own  hands,  as 
it  is  much  easier  for  it,  with  its  large  capital,  to 
crush  an  opponent  than  it  would  have  been  of  old  for 
an  individual  proprietor  or  a  small  company.  We 
must  in  justice  say,  however,  that  the  company  has 
not  abused  its  great  power  over-much,  and  there  has 
been  less  complaint  of  nursing  lately  than  there  used 
to  be.  The  great  majority  of  its  omnibuses  run 
upon  the  Middlesex  side  of  the  river,  the  Surrey  side 
being  the  stronghold  of  the  individual  proprietors  and 
smaller  associations. 

The  General  Omnibus  Company  possesses  without 
doubt  the  largest  carriage  business  in  the  world.  It 
could  mount  the  whole  of  the  British  cavalry  from 
the  stud  it  possesses  in  the  metropolis,  and  it  could, 
at  any  given  moment,  transport  an  army  of  13,200 
troops  from  one  part  of  the  metropolis  to  another 
within  an  hour.  To  keep  such  an  extensive  estab- 
lishment in  full  work  it  is  obliged  to  employ  a  little 
army  of  its  own,  and  to  work  in  the  most  economical 
manner.  Were  it  not  for  this,  the  cost  of  its  directing 
staff  would  put  it  under  a  great  disadvantage  in  com- 
peting with  individual  proprietors,  who  not  only  do 
their  work  for  themselves,  but  who  necessarily  keep  a 
sharper  look-out  for  their  own  interests  than  dele- 
gated servants  could  be  expected  to  do.  An  exami- 
nation into  the  economy  of  this  public  company  (for 
of  late  it  has  passed  from  its  French  proprietorship, 
and  has  been  constituted  as  an  English  association  on 
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the  limited  liability  principle)  gives  a  very  fair  insight 
into  the  working  of  the  omnibus  system  in  London. 
As  we  have  before  said,  they  own  a  vast  majority  of 
the  omnibuses  running  in  the  metropolis,  working 
600  out  of  the  810  running  in  the  winter  season.  In 
the  summer  an  increased  number  is  put  on,  the 
returns  of  the  Inland  Revenue  giving  a  total  of  1 100. 
Out  of  this  number,  however,  must  be  deducted  the 
small  number  of  stage-coaches  now  running  between 
London  and  the  country.  We  are  told  that  the 
profit  on  the  conveyance  of  passengers  is  made 
chiefly  in  the  summer  months  of  the  year,  when  the 
outside  as  well  as  the  inside  of  the  'bus  is  pretty 
generally  full.  It  will  perhaps  be  the  most  convenient 
plan  to  consider  the  working  of  a  single  omnibus, 
before  entering  into  the  working  of  the  company  as  a 
whole. 

Each  omnibus  is  worked  by  a  driver,  a  conductor, 
and  a  complement  of  horses,  differing  in  number 
according  to  the  line  of  traffic.  The  driver,  although 
the  higher  paid  and  generally  the  more  respectable 
man  of  the  two,  is  wholly  subordinate  to  the  con- 
ductor as  to  the  speed  of  the  'bus  and  the  time  of 
stopping  and  going  on.  As  a  rule,  the  s'lamming  of 
the  door  is  the  signal,  which  both  horses  and  driver 
understand ;  but  a  bell  is  getting  into  use.  The  wages 
of  the  driver  are  two  guineas  a  week  ;  but  out  of  this 
he  has  to  pay  something  to  his  horsekeeper  and  his 
carriage-washer,  and   is   responsible  for  all  damage 
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done  to  his  'bus ;  and,  moreover,  he  has  now  and  then 
to  pay  fines  for  loitering :  altogether,  at  least  six  shil- 
lings a  week  go  in  this  way.  The  conductor  gets 
eight-and-twenty  shillings  a  week  without  deductions; 
but  then,  as  a  driver  once  said  to  us,  he  has  the  pri- 
vilege of  helping  himself ;  the  significance  of  which 
statement  we  shall  mention  hereafter.  They  are  both 
daily  servants,  the  conductor  being  allowed  to  take 
his  own  and  the  driver's  wages  from  his  day's 
receipts.  The  duties  of  the  former  to  the  public  are 
well  known,  but  besides  those  he  is  living  in  constant 
antagonism  with  other  'buses  running  on  the  same 
route.  Readers  must  have  observed  that  they  are 
constantly  telegraphing  their  respective  drivers,  espe- 
cially when  another  'bus  is  in  view.  It  is  the  interest 
of  every  conductor  to  take  as  much  money  as  he  can, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  earnings  of  each  'bus 
are  contrasted  with  those  of  others  running  on  the  same 
road ;  and  the  conductor  knows  full  well  that  if  he 
does  not  do  as  well  as  the  others  he  is  sure  to  get  dis- 
charged ;  and,  what  is  worse,  he  gets  no  reason  for  it, 
the  only  reply  being,  "  We  don't  want  you  any 
longer,"  which  practically  amounts  to  a  loss  of  cha- 
racter, for  persons  are  not  very  likely  to  engage  a 
person  who  can  give  no  other  reason  for  the  loss  of 
his  place.  Such  being  the  case,  the  different  con- 
ductors are  in  active  antagonism  with  each  other. 
Their  constant  view  is  to  fill  their  'bus  at  the  expense 
of  those  'buses  running  before  and  coming  after  them. 
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This,  in  fact,  is  the  main  reason  of  the  irregularities  in 
their  time,  which  they  indulge  in  to  the  detriment  of 
the  public,  as  long  as  they  are  out  of  sight  of  the 
timekeeper  ;  it  is  also  the  cause  of  that  nagging  raw 
that  is  constantly  kept  up  between  driver  and  con- 
ductor, the  object  of  the  former  being  to  drive  on 
steadily,  and  of  the  latter  to  dodge,  pull  up,  and  go 
on,  so  as  to  secure  the  greatest  number  of  passengers 
in  his  own  time,  and  on  the  borders  of  those  going 
before  and  coming  after  him.  These  dodgings  and 
sudden  puUings  up  invariably  irritate  the  coachman, 
as  much  as  they  strain  the  horses  and  pull  their 
mouths  about  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  rich 
volume  of  abuse  directed  every  now  and  then  over 
the  driver's  shoulder,  which  the  cad  well  knows  how 
to  return.  This  mutual  "ruff"  is  very  disadvanta- 
geous to  the  company,  which  is  continually  shifting 
the  conductors  to  get  rid  of  it.  The  conductor 
pays  his  money  once  a  day,  at  least,  at  one  of 
the  receiving-houses  on  his  route  ;  he  also  makes  out 
a  route-bill  every  journey,  with  which  his  money  must 
tally.  The  average  earnings  per  day  of  each  omni- 
bus is  2/.  i^s.  lod.,  but  in  the  summer  it  often 
amounts  to  4/.  When  there  is  any  great  variation 
from  this  average  in  the  wrong  direction, the  "check" 
is  put  on  to  find  out  if  any  roguery  is  taking  place  on 
the  part  of  the  conductor ;  whether,  in  fact,  he  is 
"  helping  himself,"  as  the  driver  observed.  The  check 
is  a  female  spy,  generally  a  well-dressed  woman,  who 
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rides  the  long  journey — for  all  omnibus  routes  are 
now  divided  into  two  or  three  short  routes  and  one 
long  one — and  her  duty  is  to  take  count  of  the  num- 
ber of  long  and  short  riders,  which  is  then  privately 
compared  with  the  conductor's  own  route-paper  or 
way-bill.  If  his  payment  falls  short  of  the  real 
number  carried,  he  is  "  not  required  any  more," 
the  company  never  troubling  itself  about  prose- 
cuting him. 

When  we  say  that  the  estimated  loss  to  the  com- 
pany through  these  petty  daily  peculations  amounts 
to  25,000/.  a  year,  we  see  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
a  summary  power  of  dismissal,  as  well  as  of  estab- 
lishing a  constant  check  upon  the  conductors,  who  are 
not  always  recruited  from  amongst  the  most  respect- 
able class  of  the  working  population.  The  company 
demands  characters  with  them,  but  when  a  man  can 
get  a  false  character  for  a  shilling,  what  faith  can  be 
put  in  this  guarantee  } 

Of  late  the  company  has  opened  up  a  new  source 
of  revenue,  in  the  shape  of  the  advertisements  which 
are  now  neatly  framed  on  the  roof  of  the  'bus,  and 
suspended  on  the  outside  against  the  foot  rail.  One 
firm  in  Covent  Garden  contracts  for  the  advertise- 
ment space  in  the  company's  omnibuses,  and  pays  for 
the  privilege  upwards  of  3,500/.  per  annum.  The  com- 
pany also  carries  parcels,  but  as  it  cannot  well  deliver 
out  of  its  line,  this  department  is  not  a  great  success. 

The  horsing  of  the  'buses  is  the  principal  expense. 
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A  change  of  horses  takes  place  every  journey ;  and, 
as  the  omnibuses  average  four  of  these  daily,  about 
ten  horses  are  required  for  each  'bus.  The  three- 
horse  'buses,  of  which  there  are  fifty-six  belonging  to 
the  company,  require  each  thirteen  horses.  We  are 
indebted  to  our  Manchester  friends  for  these  very 
commodious  and  airy  vehicles.  They  are  a  vast  im- 
provement on  the  smaller  'buses,  in  which  the  public 
have  been  so  long  and  ruthlessly  "  cribb'd,  cabin'd, 
and  confin'd,"  but  we  fear  it  will  be  some  time  before 
they  come  fully  into  use,  as  it  is  urged,  with  some 
appearance  of  truth,  that  they  are  only  applicable  to 
the  much-frequented  routes,  which  are  divided  into 
many  short  twopenny  fares.  They  work  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  small  profits  and  quick  returns,  and  they 
would  not  answer  on  long  journeys,  when  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  they  would  often  have  to  work 
comparatively  empty,  at  a  great  loss  on  account  of 
the  extra  horse-power.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
these  horses  only  do  one  journey  a  day  of  fourteen 
miles  at  farthest,  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  over- 
worked :  they  have  to  work  hard  whilst  they  are 
about  it,  but  for  twenty-one  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  they  are  comfortably  stabled ;  and  no  doubt 
in  this  respect  the  drivers  and  conductors  envy  them, 
as  many  of  them  have  to  work,  with  little  intermission, 
fifteen  hours  every  day.  The  company  requires  be- 
tween 400  and  500  stables  to  work  the  traffic,  spotted 
over  every  conceivable  part  of  the  metropolis,  some 
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large  and  some  small.  The  stables  at  Holloway  are 
on  a  gigantic  scale,  affording  accommodation  for  700 
horses.  In  these  premises,  also,  the  greater  number 
of  the  company's  omnibuses  are  built.  The  con- 
struction of  one  of  these  vehicles  is  a  very  elaborate 
matter,  and,  besides  half-a-dozen  different  woods, 
copper,  steel,  and  iron  enter  largely  into  their  fabric. 
The  round  panels  at  the  end  of  the  'bus,  on  each  side 
of  the  door,  are  of  rolled  steel,  whilst  the  lower  cor- 
ners, which  are  rounded  off  with  a  double  curve,  are 
of  copper.  We  believe  the  whole  carriage  could  be 
constructed  of  wrought  steel,  and  would  last  much 
longer,  and  be  much  lighter  and  stronger  than  those 
now  framed  of  wood  ;  but  it  will  require  years  before 
such  an  innovation  as  this  is  made.  It  is  the  great 
weight  of  the  'bus — one  ton  being  a  light  weight — 
which  kills  the  horses  ;  and,  until  this  is  materially 
reduced,  the  public,  we  fear,  will  not  get  that  room 
they  have  a  right  to  demand.  It  is,  we  think,  a 
radical  error  to  divide  the  interior  of  a  'bus  by  a 
brass  rod,  as  we  find  is  done  in  many  cases.  These 
rods  divide  the  interior  into  four  equal  divisions,  but 
it  may  so  happen  that  three  fat  passengers  are  obliged 
to  squeeze  into  one  of  these  limited  spaces,  instead  of 
distributing  their  superabundant  beam  over  the  whole 
length  of  the  seat. 

When  we  visited  the  building  shops  we  found 
omnibuses  in  every  state  of  progress, — from  those  just 
ready  to  start  on  their  long  and  busy  career,  to  others 
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in  the  simple  stage  of  framing,  in  which  condition 
they  look  very  like  big  boats  turned  upside  down 
and  about  to  be  planked.  The  method  of  ventilation 
now  employed  is  very  simple.  The  air  enters  under 
the  seat  of  the  driver,  and,  passing  up  a  hollow  space 
at  the  end  of  the  'bus  opposite  the  door,  is  passed  out 
at  the  top,  and  flushes  the  foul  air  through  the  open- 
ings running  along  each  side  of  the  upper  roof  which 
forms  the  seat  for  the  outside  passengers.  By  this 
means  the  air  is  constantly  being  changed  as  the 
omnibus  progresses,  without  a  draught  being  created. 
In  the  large  three-horse  'buses  no  door  is  hung,  and 
the  opening  runs  right  up  to  the  roof,  and  in  the 
hottest  weather  the  temperature  is  cool,  which  it 
rarely  is  in  the  smaller-sized  vehicles.  Every  conve- 
nience for  repairing  as  well  as  building  omnibuses  is 
provided  in  this  yard.  All  the  ironwork  is  forged 
and  turned  in  spacious  shops  fitted  with  the  best 
tool-machines.  As  far  as  practicable,  the  parts  of 
the  omnibuses  likely  to  be  damaged  are  made 
interchangeable.  Thus,  axles  and  wheels  are  all 
exactly  alike,  and  lately  the  company  has  adopted 
the  plan  of  painting  the  bed  and  wheels  of  all  the 
'buses  alike,  so  that  if  an  accident  happens  to  one  of 
the  latter,  its  place  can  be  supplied  without  delaying 
the  'bus  longer  than  is  necessary  to  fit  it  on.  Little 
details  of  this  kind  give  the  company  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  the  small  omnibus  proprietors.  The 
average  life  of  an  omnibus  is  ten  years,  but   there 
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are  some  in  the  service  of  the  company  which 
have  run  for  fifteen  years ;  and  I  was  pointed  out  one 
in  the  yard,  now  past  service,  which  had  run  for 
twenty  years.  The  ordinary-sized  omnibuses  cost 
120/.  building,  and  the  large  three-horse  vehicles  180/. 

In  a  spacious  yard  attached  to  this  establishment 
are  stored  the  old  worn-out  omnibuses — the  vehicles 
that  carried  us  in  our  youth.  In  the  gloom  of  a  dark 
and  foggy  evening  there  they  stood,  paintless  and 
rotten ;  some  with  sorely  battered  panels,  some  with 
broken  windows ;  all  with  mildewed,  tattered  inte- 
riors, looking  the  very  pictures  of  misery.  Indeed, 
they  seemed  but  the  ghosts  of  the  departed  'buses  of 
old,  waiting  to  take  away  to  the  unknown  land  the 
ghosts  of  the  old  coachmen  and  conductors.  Who 
knows  1  Perhaps  they  still  take  an  airing  by  night 
down  the  City  Road,  drawn  by  skeleton  horses, 
with  skeleton  cads,  who  cry  out  "Bank!  Bank!"  in 
ghostly  and  sepulchral  voices,  and  chaff  each  other  in 
the  by-gone  slang  of  other  days. 

There  are  two  large  "feeding  depots"  belonging  to 
this  company — one  in  Bell  Lane,  the  other  at  Iron- 
gate  Wharf,  Paddington.  Considering  that  the  com- 
pany has  to  provide  for  upwards  of  6,800  horses, 
the  economy  with  which  their  feeding  process  is  car- 
ried on  is  of  the  last  importance.  Numbers  in  all 
cases  give  rise  to  civilization ;  and  the  horses  of  the 
General  Omnibus  Company  may  be  said  to  be  fed 
at  the  same  time  in  the  cheapest  and  most  intelligent 
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manner.  For  instance,  in  the  stabling  no  hay-racks 
are  to  be  seen.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  management  to 
give  their  horses  the  utmost  amount  of  rest :  to  allow 
them  to  stand  and  trifle  for  hours  with  a  few  mouth- 
fuls  of  hay  in  a  rack  is  only  to  give  them  unnecessar}- 
fatigue.  Moreover,  it  is  extravagant,  for  the  hay  is 
always  tumbling  on  the  bedding,  and  being  wasted. 
This  may  be  a  small  matter  where  only  one  horse 
is  concerned,  but  when  multiplied  6,800  times  it 
becomes  a  serious  item.  To  avoid  unnecessary  trouble 
to  the  animal,  therefore,  it  is  well  mixed  and  bruised, 
and  cut  fine,  and  he  then  has  only  to  bolt  it  and  lie 
down  to  rest. 

The  machinery  for  preparing  his  food  is  well  worth 
inspecting.  It  is  all  done  by  steam-power,  in  the 
most  expeditious  manner.  The  grain,  straw,  and 
hay  are  all  brought  to  the  door  of  the  depot  by  canal- 
boats,  and  lifted  at  once  to  the  top-floor ;  there  it  is 
shot  into  various  hoppers,  which  supply  the  cutting 
and  bruising  machines,  on  the  floor  immediately  be- 
neath. The  grains  used  are  oats,  barley,  and  Indian 
corn :  the  company  buying  the  former  or  the  latter 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  markets.  After  the 
grain  is  bruised  and  the  chaff  is  cut,  it  descends 
through  shoots  to  the  next  floor.  At  the  mouth  of 
each  shoot  is  a  weighing-machine,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  floor  is  an  oblong  trough,  with  a  bottom  fitted 
with  iron  louvre  boards,  opening  downwards.  At  the 
mouth  of  each  shoot  stands  a   man,  whose  duty  it  is 
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to  draw  off  into  the  scoop  of  the  weighing-machine  a 
certain  weight  of  chaff,  oats,  barley,  and  Indian  corn, 
the  proportion  being  for  each  horse  lolb.  of  chaff 
and  191b.  of  corn  per  day.  The  scoops,  when  full, 
are  then  thrown  by  each  man  into  the  trough. 
Another  man  opens  the  louvres,  by  which  the  whole 
is  thoroughly  mixed  ;  and  this  provender  is  passed 
down  the  cart-shoot  into  a  lower  room,  where  a  man 
stands  with  a  sack  ready  to  receive  it.  When  the 
sack  is  full  it  is  bundled  at  once  into  a  wagon  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  off  it  goes  to  one  of  the  four  hun- 
dred stables  scattered  over  the  metropolis.  This 
chopping,  bruising,  and  weighing  process  is  going  on 
all  day ;  and  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  gigantic 
grinding  teeth  of  the  establishment,  for  the  horses 
have  little  to  do  but  bolt  their  well-prepared  and  vari- 
ously compounded  food  when  it  comes  into  their 
mouths. 

The  price  of  horse-food  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  shareholders,  as  upon  it  mainly 
depends  the  amount  of  dividend  they  may  expect. 
When  it  is  very  low,  the  agents  of  the  company  buy 
in  large  quantities,  and  store  for  future  use.  The 
cost  was  unusually  low  in  the  half-year  ending 
December  31,  1863,  and  the  directors  in  their  report 
say  that  to  this  item  alone  is  mainly  attributable  the 
reduction  of  20,584/.  \0s.  lod.,  which  they  were 
enabled  to  make  in  their  expenditure  account,  as 
compared  with  the  same  period  of  1862.      The  share- 
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holders  must  therefore  watch  the  state  of  the  corn 
market  with  an  anxious  eye. 

In  so  large  a  company  even  the  smallest  details 
possess  an  interest.  Thus,  the  food  of  the  horses  in 
one  half-year  cost  97,638/.  2s.  8d. ;  and  even  the  insig- 
nificant item  of  shoeing  runs  up  to  7,103/.  12s.  6d.,  or 
upwards  of  14,000/  a  year.  We  'are  informed  that 
shoes  wear  out  much  more  on  the  macadamized 
roads  than  on  the  stones,  whilst  the  contrary  is  the 
case  with  the  omnibuses  and  horses'  legs, — the  ani- 
mals working  the  Paddington  route,  which  is  entirely 
upon  the  stones,  not  lasting  so  long  by  two  or  three 
years  as  those  running  on  the  Stoke  Newington, 
Hackney,  and  Edmonton  routes. 

Many  of  the  drivers  and  conductors  are  nailed  to 
the  omnibus  for  fifteen  hours,  with  only  rests  of  ten 
minutes  three  or  four  times  a  day.  Holidays  they 
have  none.  If  they  like  to  take  a  day  they  must  find 
an  ■'  odd  man  "  to  do  their  work,  and  pay  him.  These 
men  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  world,  but  not  of  it.  In 
the  course  of  the  year  the  drivers  and  the  cads  of  the 
company  run  twelve  million  nine  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  miles,  and  have  come  in  contact 
with  forty-one  million  one  hundred  and  eighty-five 
thousand  and  eighty-eight  passengers  ;  and  yet  if  you 
ask  the  latter  any  simple  question  of  the  day,  or  any 
question,  in  fact,  not  connected  with  his  daily  con- 
cerns, he  can  give  you  no  reply.  The  driver,  it  is 
true,  picks  up  topics  of  news  from  the  front-seat  pas- 
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sengers,  but  from  other  sources  he  knows  nothing. 
Even  matters  that  are  occurring  in  the  streets  through 
which  he  passes  many  times  a  day  he  does  not 
observe ;  both  he  and  the  conductor  are,  in  fact,  but 
human  shuttles,  which  shoot  at  stated  times  across 
and  athwart  London,  almost  as  unobservant  as  the 
wooden  shuttle  itself  in  the  loom.  These  men  are  all 
members  of  a  sick  club,  which  provides  for  them  in 
times  of  illness.  Of  the  omnibuses  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  company  we  have  no  accurate  knowledge, 
as  their  accounts  are  not  made  public ;  but  they  work 
in  pretty  much  the  same  manner  as  those  belonging 
to  the  company,  and  are,  we  believe,  equally 
successful. 


THE     WATER    SUPPLY    OF 
LONDON. 

|HEN  we  reflect  that  London,  this  vast 
camp  of  three  milHons  of  men,  is  de- 
pendant upon  the  punctuahty  with  which 
a  few  officials  turn  cocks,  for  the  supply  of  one  of  the 
first  necessaries  of  life — water ;  when  we  call  to  mind 
that  without  their  aid,  and  that  of  the  machinery- 
under  their  control,  we  should  all  of  us  wither  up 
and  die,  as  we  see  the  green  Aphis  does  on  the 
leaves  in  a  dry  summer,  it  becomes  interesting  to 
inquire  into  the  nature  of  that  circulating  water  sys- 
tem which  our  advancing  civilization  has  substituted 
for  the  old  natural  sources  of  supply,  before  the 
metropolis  had  become  a  province  covered  with 
houses.  Anciently,  when  London  was  a  mere  speck 
compared  with  its  present  size,  the  scattered  houses, 
interspersed  with  meadows,  depended  upon  its  bourns, 
its  viaducts,  and  its  wells,  to  which  water  was  supplied 
from  the  distant  springs.  At  a  very  early  date  these 
sources  became  scant  and  insufficient,  and  the  Thames 
itself  was  necessarily  laid  under  contribution,  espe- 
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ciaily  by  those  living  upon  its  banks.  The  Thames, 
as  late  as  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  was  a  clear  river, 
free  from  the  greater  portion  of  the  impurities  that 
now  pollute  it  ;  and  there  was  only  lacking  the 
science  to  distribute  it  cheaply  and  effectively  to 
meet  all  the  wants  of  that  age.  In  1580,  one  Peter 
Morris,  a  Dutchman,  supplied  the  science  the  times 
demanded.  With  the  aptitude  of  his  nation  to  deal 
with  water  problems,  he  saw  that  the  swift  river  con- 
tained within  itself  the  power  to  be  its  own  carrier, 
and  he  obtained  a  right  from  the  Corporation  to  erect 
machinery  for  that  purpose.  There  are  thousands  of 
men  now  living  who  remember  these  works ;  it  is,  in 
fact,  only  fifty-four  years  ago  since  their  representatives 
were  yet  standing  at  old  London  Bridge.  Huge 
water-wheels,  worked  by  the  tide,  beneath  the  side 
arches,  were  employed  as  a  motive  power  to  force  the 
water  through  wooden  tubes  under-ground  to  different 
parts  of  the  city.  We  do  not  exactly  know  whether 
there  was  a  "  high  service"  in  his  day,  but  that  he 
could  give  a  considerable  pressure  to  his  water  we 
know,  from  the  fact  that  he  astonished  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Corporation  by  throwing  a  stream  over 
the  tower  of  St.  Magnus  Church,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  opening  of  his  works.  This  scheme  of  Peter 
Morris  constituted  the  premier  waterworks  of  Lon- 
don. He  delivered  the  water  into  the  houses ;  the 
pitcher  no  longer  went  to  the  fountain  ;  and  a  mighty 
amount  of  gossip  was  abolished  at  a  stroke. 
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The  growing  requirements  of  the  cit}^,  however,  soon 
brought  into  the  field  a  competitor  to  the  Dutchman's 
scheme.  In  1607  Sir  Hugh  Middleton  proposed  to 
bring  the  New  River,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  springs 
of  Chadwell  and  Amwell  in  Hertfordshire,  directly 
into  London,  a  distance  of  forty-two  miles,  taking  the 
windings  of  the  river  into  account.  This  was  really 
a  great  undertaking  for  the  time ;  and  no  wonder  that 
the  capitalists  of  the  day  did  not  feel  inclined  to 
back  its  bold  projector  in  his  scheme ;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  James  the  First,  who  went  halves  with  his 
subject  in  the  venture,  most  probably  we  never 
should  have  seen  the  pleasant  river  that  now  enlivens 
the  neighbourhood  of  Stoke  Newington.  This  was 
an  invasion  of  Morris's  territory  from  the  north  that 
he  and  his  successors  could  have  little  expected ; 
nevertheless  it  was  carried  through  with  great  energy, 
and  on  the  29th  of  September,  1613,  this  new  source 
of  supply  entered  the  reservoir  at  Clerkenv/ell  amidst 
great  rejoicing.  A  print  of  the  time  represents  the 
gay  scene  of  the  water  bursting  forth  into  the  reser- 
voir, around  which  the  king  and  all  his  courtiers  are 
assembled.  The  New  River  scheme,  as  far  as  en- 
gineering works  were  concerned,  was  a  much  more 
simple  undertaking  than  that  of  Peter  Morris. 
There  was  no  forcing  of  the  water  upwards,  which 
constitutes  the  very  essence  of  modern  waterworks. 

More  than  a  century  and  a  half  elapsed  before 
the  means  were  in  existence  to  accomplish  this  on  a 
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large  scale.  The  mighty  motive  pov\fer,  which  has 
since  revolutionized  our  manufactures,  was  still  in 
embryo ;  and  it  was  not  until  Watt  perfected  it  in 
1782,  that  our  present  water  supply,  with  its  miles  of 
water-pipes  ramifying  in  every  direction  underground, 
was  forced  by  the  great  iron  heart  into  our  topmost 
stories,  as  the  blood  is  forced  into  every  portion  of  the 
human  frame.  As  in  all  main  points,  the  hydraulic 
appliances  of  the  eight  water  companies  which  supply 
the  metropolis  are  alike,  we  shall  not  weary  the  reader 
by  needless  repetitions  of  these  details.  It  will  be 
important  and  interesting,  however,  to  point  out  the 
sources  from  which  we  are  supplied,  with  what  by 
courtesy  we  must  call  the  "  pure  element,"  and  the 
districts  which  the  different  companies  serve.  The  New 
River  Company,  which  has  absorbed  the  London 
Bridge  Water  Company,  still  maintains  its  pre- 
eminence. It  serves  nearly  the  whole  of  the  City, 
and  the  suburban  districts  of  Islington,  Highgate, 
Hornsey,  Stoke  Newington,  and  Hampstead,  extends 
from  St.  Katherine's  Dock  to  Northumberland  House, 
and  distributes  daily  upwards  of  30,000,000  gallons 
of  water.  This  water  is  of  a  rather  mixed  quality, 
drawn  as  it  is  from  various  sources.  The  Chadwell 
springs  still  contribute,  as  of  old,  to  the  supply ;  and 
there  are  several  artesian  wells  sunk  at  Cheshunt, 
Amwell,  and  Hampstead  Heath,  which  give  a  cool 
water,  but  one  impregnated  with  the  various  earthy 
deposits  through  which  it  percolates.     The  river  Lea 
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at  Hertford  affords  the  main  source  of  the  supply, 
and  the  New  River  is ,  now  used  as  a  mere  reservoir 
of  subsidence  in  which  the  water  is  allowed  to  clear 
itself  of  all  alluvial  deposits  before  being  passed 
through  the  filter  beds.  The  river— it  may  be  called 
the  Old  River  now — is  not  quite  so  picturesque  as  of 
old,  many  of  the  windings  and  turnings  having  been 
replaced  by  short  cuts,  which  have  reduced  its  length 
from  forty-two  to  twenty-eight  miles.  It  yet  retains 
its  pastoral  character,  grassy  margin,  and  cool  weeping 
willows,  which  tempt  the  patient  angler  to  its  banks, 
its  eels,  its  reeds,  and  its  simple  look  of  nature,  which 
is,  however,  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  trim,  arti- 
ficial ponds  used  for  the  same  purpose  by  other 
companies :  it  may,  however,  be  none  the  worse  for 
that. 

The  West  Middlesex,  the  Grand  Junction,  and  the 
Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Companies,  obtain  their 
supply  from  the  Thames  at  Hampton.  The  pipes  of 
the  three  companies  have  made  a  long  arm,  and  dip 
their  water  from  the  comparatively  pure  stream  flow- 
ing through  the  pleasant  meadows  of  this  part  of  the 
country.  They  come  side  by  side  as  far  as  Twicken- 
ham, where  the  mains  of  the  Grand  Junction  Com- 
pany branch  off  to  its  pumping  station  at  Kew; 
whilst  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall,  and  West  Mid- 
dlesex mains  cross  under  the  Thames  at  Richmond, 
and  finally  separate  at  Mortlake — the  pipes  of  the 
former  bearing  to  the  left  towards  the  works  at  Bat- 
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tersea,  and  those  of  the  latter  company  running  to- 
wards the  bend  of  the  river  at  Barnes,  supplying  its 
reservoirs  of  subsidence  and  filter-beds  there ;  again 
crossing  under  the  river  to  the  works  at  Hammer- 
smith, whence  the  water  is  pumped  to  its  reservoirs 
and  mains  for  delivery.  Of  old  the  Grand  Junction 
Company  took  its  waters  from  the  canal  of  that 
name  :  this  source  they  changed,  but  not  improved, 
in  1822,  for  the  river  Thames,  placing  their  "intake  " 
or  supply-pipe  in  close  proximity  to  the  outfall  of  the 
Great  Ranelagh  Sewer.  They  were  not  particular 
in  those  days.  The  Vauxhall  Company  scarcelj- 
gathered  from  a  purer  source,  as  they  went  no  higher 
than  the  Red  House  at  Battersea,  a  part  of  the  river 
saturated  with  sewage.  The  consequence  of  this  care- 
lessness we  shall  allude  to  hereafter.  The  West  Mid- 
dlesex Company  mainly  supplies  the  Hammersmith, 
Turnham  Green,  and  Kensington  districts  in  the 
south,  and  Portland  Town  and  Regent's  Park  in  the 
north,  throwing  out  branches  as  far  as  Willesden  and 
Hendon.  This  company  supplies  about  33,500 
houses  with  8,250,000  gallons  daily. 

The  v/ater  territory  of  the  Grand  Junction  Com- 
pany wedges  in  between  the  northern  and  southern 
portions  of  that  of  the  West  Middlesex,  and  supplies 
Notting  Hill,  Tyburnia,  and  that  aristocratic  portion 
of  town  lying  to  the  north  of  Hyde  Park,  the  Green 
Park,  and  St.  James's  Park,  and  sending  a  long  off- 
shoot   to    Brentford,    Isleworth,    and    Twickenham. 
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Although  there  are  only  19,000  houses  in  its  district, 
it  consumes  8,000,000  gallons  daily,  or  only  a  quarter 
of  a  million  less  than  the  tenants  of  the  West  Mid- 
dlesex Company,  with  pretty  nearly  double  the  num- 
ber of  houses,  and  we  should  say  quadruple  its 
number  of  inhabitants  ;  so  that  the  rich  have  an 
immense  advantage  over  the  poor  in  respect  to  the 
quantity  of  water  supplied  to  them,  when  in  reality 
they  want  it  less. 

The  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Company  supplies 
the  district  skirting  the  river  from  Putney  to  Vauxhall 
Bridge,  and  running  as  far  south  as  Clapham ;  and 
another  district  far  to  the  east,  extending  from  Lon- 
don Bridge  to  Rotherhithe.  This  is  a  wide  and  poor 
district,  covered  with  small  houses,  45,000  of  which  it 
supplies  with  upwards  of  11,000,000  gallons  daily. 
Between  the  east  and  west  segments  of  its  river-side 
population  the  Lambeth  Company  intervenes;  indeed, 
in  many  cases  the  mains  of  the  two  companies  inter- 
mingle. This  company  supplies  1 34,000  houses  with 
7,500,000  gallons  daily,  drawn  from  the  Thames  at 
Thames  Ditton.  The  Chelsea  Company  also  draws 
its  supply  from  the  same  source,  the  mains  crossing 
over  the  Thames  at  Putney  by  means  of  an  iron 
bridge.  The  pipes  of  this  company  supply  Fulham 
and  the  whole  of  Chelsea,  Pimlico,  Belgravia,  and 
extend  north  as  far  as  Buckingham  Palace  and  the 
Green  Park. 

The  East  London  Company,  one  of  the  largest  in 
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the  Metropolis,  draws  its  supplies  from  the  river  Lea 
above  Tottenham,  and  serves  the  river-side  district 
from  St.  Katherine's  Dock  to  the  shores  opposite 
East  Greenwich,  including  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  and  run- 
ning inland  as  far  north  as  Stamford  Hill,  and  serving 
Stratford-le-Bow,  Bethnal  Green,  Bromley,  and  West 
Ham.  This  is  perhaps  the  poorest  district  in  the 
Metropolis  as  regards  its  resident  population.  There 
are  upwards  of  80,500  houses  and  factories  supplied 
from  the  mains  of  this  company,  and  yet  not  more  than 
17,250,000  gallons  are  served  daily  to  this  district,  of 
which  a  very  large  amount  is  consumed  by  the  manu- 
factories with  which  it  abounds.  We  are  afraid  the 
little  children  in  this  company's  territory  get  but 
short  allowance.  We  can  understand,  from  these 
shortcomings  of  an  essential  of  health  for  young 
children,  how  it  is  the  mortality  among  the  poor  is 
so  great. 

The  Kent  Water  Company,  which  was  established 
as  long  back  as  1699,  supplies  Greenwich,  Deptford, 
Woolwich,  and  Plumstead,  and  extends  its  mains 
inland  as  far  as  Lewisham.  Until  latterly  it  drew  its 
supplies  from  the  river  Ravensbourne,  but  it  now  ob- 
tains them  from  artesian  wells  bored  deeply  into  the 
chalk.  This  is  a  small  company,  working  in  a  com- 
paratively thinly-peopled  district.  Not  more  than 
30,500  houses  are  supplied,  and  the  quantity  pumped 
daily  is  not  more  than  6,000,000  gallons. 

The  old  Hampstead  Company,  which  dates  from 
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the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  is  now  merged  into  the  New 
River  Company ;  so  nothing  further  need  be  said 
about  it 

Before  the  Metropolis  Water  Act,  passed  in  1852, 
came  into  operation,  there  used  to  be  constant  squab- 
bling between  the  companies,  and  they  invaded  each 
other's  territories  in  the  most  reckless  manner.  The 
consequences  were  bad  blood  and  a  constant  interne- 
cine warfare.  The  workmen  sometimes  would  come 
across  each  other  in  the  trenches  they  were  digging 
to  lay  their  mains,  and  fight  with  shovel  and  pick  in 
the  most  desperate  manner.  The  Act  of  Parliament, 
however,  put  a  stop  to  this,  by  mapping  out  the  dis- 
trict each  company  should  work  in ;  and  now  those 
territories  are  defined  by  certain  high  roads,  which 
they  never  attempt  to  pass.  Indeed,  the  former 
enmity  is  turned  into  too  close  a  friendship  ;  and  the 
public,  which  formerly  reaped  the  benefit  of  their 
competition,  now  find  them  a  compact  body,  sup- 
porting each  other  and  forming  a  power  against  which 
they  find  it  futile  to  contend. 

Having  mapped  out  the  whole  of  the  Metropolis 
into  the  eight  districts  which  the  different  companies 
supply,  we  will  refer  to  the  manner  in  which  the  water 
is  collected,  purified,  and  distributed  to  the  houses.  It 
must  be  remembered,  that,  by  the  Metropolis  Water 
Act,  the  whole  water  trade  of  the  capital  was  revolu- 
tionized. London  had  grown  mightily ;  it  had  thrown 
its  arms  out  in  every  direction ;  crept  up  the  valley 
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of  the  Thames,  and  crowned  the  surrounding  hills ; 
but  yet  the  water  companies  did  not  move  further 
a-field.  The  consequence  was  that  the  Thames  and 
the  other  rivers  that  supplied  the  different  companies 
had  become  polluted  with  sewage.  Not  only  was  a 
disinclination  shown  to  move  to  purer  sources  of 
supply,  but  it  was  contended  by  their  spokesman.  Sir 
William  Clay,  in  a  vehement  pamphlet,  that  better 
water  could  not  be  given  than  they  were  then  serving. 
Whilst  interested  capitalists  were  thus  attempting  to 
demonstrate  the  thing  that  was  not,  and  whilst  the 
old  sources  of  supply  were  still  in  full  action,  an 
experiment  was  being  carried  out  during  the  cholera 
epidemic  of  1853-4,  which  showed  in  the  most  con- 
clusive manner,  that  the  source  from  which  some  of 
the  drinking  water  was  obtained  affected  the  death 
rate  in  a  most  alarming  degree.  The  South  London 
area  which  suffered  so  severely  in  this  epidemic,  was 
served  by  two  water  companies — those  of  Lambeth, 
and  Southwark  and  Vauxhall ;  the  former  company 
pumping  from  the  Thames  at  the  comparatively  pure 
source,  Thames  Ditton ;  the  latter  from  the  foul 
source,  the  river  opposite  the  Red  House,  Battersea. 
Twenty-five  thousand  houses  were  supplied  by  the 
Lambeth  Company,  and  40,000  houses  by  the  Vaux  - 
hall  Company.  Both  were  of  a  perfectly  similar 
character ;  indeed,  in  many  cases  the  mains  of  one 
company  ran  along  one  side  of  the  street,  and  the 
mains  of  the  other  on  the  opposite  side.     Here,  then, 
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was  a  means  of  judging  of  the  action  of  two  water 
services,  differing  considerably  in  purity,  and  supplied, 
to  no  inconsiderable  neighbourhood,  but  to  a  fifth 
portion  of  the  whole  Metropolis,  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  a  severe  epidemic,  in  which  water 
was  held  by  all  medical  authorities  to  play  a  very 
important  part.  The  result,  as  worked  out  by  a  care- 
ful house-to-house  inspection,  under  the  eye  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  was  most  decisive.  The  cholera 
deaths  in  the  24,854  houses  containing  a  population 
of  166,906  persons  in  the  district  supplied  by  the 
Lambeth  Company,  supplying  from  a  comparatively 
pure  source,  were  611;  being  at  the  rate  of  37  to 
every  10,000  living  ;  whilst  in  the  40,726  houses  sup- 
plied by  the  Vauxhall  Company,  containing  a  popu- 
lation of  268,171  persons,  there  occurred  3,476  deaths, 
being  at  the  rate  of  130  to  every  10,000  living  ;  or, 
in  the  words  of  the  officer  of  health's  (Mr.  Simon) 
report, — "The  population  drinking  dirty  water  accord- 
ingly appears  to  have  suffered  three-and-a-half  times 
as  much  mortality  as  the  population  drinking  the 
other  water."  This  crucial  test  silenced  the  advocates 
of  the  old  sources  of  supply  as  all-sufficient,  and  it 
also  showed  the  necessity  of  a  strict  supervision  over 
companies  which  held  in  their  hands  the  keys  of  life 
and  death,  and  were  inclined  to  use  the  latter  in  order 
to  save  their  pockets. 

The  Act  of  1852  did  two  things  for  the  public :  it 
sent    all    the   water    companies    drawing    from    the 
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Thames  above  Teddington  Lock,  and  other  com- 
panies using  other  rivers,  higher  up,  to  purer  sources 
of  supply,  and  it  forced  all  of  them  to  filter  their 
water.  Before  this  Act  was  passed,  not  half  of  the 
drinking  water  of  the  Metropolis  was  filtered.  Five 
out  of  the  eight  companies,  including  the  two  largest, 
never  thought  it  necessary  to  clear  the  water  they 
served  of  more  than  the  heavy  particles  it  held  in  sus- 
pension. Parliament,  however,  saw  the  necessity  for 
something  more  than  this ;  and  now  all  the  water 
used  for  household  purposes  is  filtered.  The  process 
of  purification  and  filtration  used  by  all  the  com- 
panies is  pretty  similar.  The  water  runs  directly  into- 
the  reservoirs  of  subsidence,  where  it  is  allowed  to- 
remain  a  longer  or  shorter  time  according  to  its  con- 
dition of  turbidity  when  gathered.  When  all  the 
alluvial  or  heavy  particles  in  suspension  are  thrown, 
down,  it  is  pumped  into  the  filter-beds.  These  beds 
are  made  of  layers  of  sand,  ranging  from  three  to  five 
feet  in  thickness.  Thames  and  Harwich  sand,  with, 
fine  and  coarse  gravel,  is  generally  employed.  The 
value  of  filtering  is  easily  estimated,  by  comparing  a 
glass  of  water  drawn  from  the  reservoir  of  subsidence 
with  one  drawn  from  the  filter-bed.  The  filter-beds 
not  only  act  mechanically  by  straining  the  water 
of  all  matters  held  in  suspension,  but  also  chemi- 
cally, by  oxygenating,  and  therefore  burning  up  all 
matters  the  oxygen  can  act  upon.  It  also  aerates 
to    a  certain   extent,   the    amount    of   oxygen  that 
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adheres  to  particles  of  sand  and  gravel  being  very 
great. 

In  the  years  1851-56  a  series  of  chemical  experi- 
ments of  the  water  supplied  by  the  different  com- 
panies during  the  two  periods  was  made  by  the  Board 
of  Health,  and  the  result  of  the  changes  of  source  and 
of  the  use  of  the  beds  was,  that  in  the  latter  year  one- 
half  of  the  organic  matter  it  had  previously  'contained 
had  disappeared, — a  very  admirable  example  of 
abolishing  adulterations  by  Act  of  Parliament;  and  it 
would  be  well  for  us  if  we  could  control  our  solids  as 
effectually  by  a  similar  enactment.  When  the  water 
is  purified  it  has  to  be  pumped  to  the  reservoirs  of 
supply,  and  to  the  mains  direct.  Any  one  conversant 
with  the  suburbs  of  London  must  have  observed  that 
the  reservoirs  of  subsidence  and  filtration  are  mostly 
situated  at  the  old  pumping  stations  of  the  different 
companies,  some  miles  nearer  town  than  the  sources 
from  which  they  obtain  their  present  supply;  thus 
their  works  are  placed  midway  between  the  con- 
sumers and  the  intake.  The  traveller  by  suburban 
railways  must  have  observed  those  reservoirs,  some  of 
them  covering  many  acres ;  and  all  of  them  put  to- 
gether would  form  a  lake  of  200  acres  in  extent. 

The  filtered  water  has  now  again  to  be  pumped  to 
the  reservoirs,  from  which  it  has  to  be  distributed  by 
gravitation  or  otherwise.  The  different  companies 
have  seized  upon  all  the  high  ground  about  the 
Metropolis  for  the  purpose  of  these  reservoirs.  When- 
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ever,  good  reader,  you  see  a  high  hill,  be  sure  there 
you  will  find  one  of  those  deep  cups,  from  which  the 
Metropolis  daily  drinks.  If  we  stroll  over  Campden 
Hill,  Kensington,  for  example,  at  its  highest  point, 
we  find  the  ground  occupied  by  the  water  farms  of 
the  West  Middlesex  and  Grand  Junction  Companies. 
These  reservoirs  being  within  five  miles  of  St.  Paul's, 
according  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  are  covered  in  to 
preserve  them  from  the  smoke  and  foul  drippings  of 
the  London  air.  The  arched  brick  coverings  are  hol- 
low, so  as  to  allow  a  free  current  of  air  to  pass 
through  them  ;  the  Grand  Junction  reservoir  is  sown 
with  grass,  and,  being  in  gentle  ridges,  has  all  the 
appearance  of  a  stubble  field.  Covering  in  the  reser- 
voirs not  only  keeps  out  dirt,  but  it  prevents  vegetable 
growths  from  fouling  the  water.  Not  many  years  ago 
there  used  to  be  an  open  supply  reservoir  at  the 
corner  of  the  Green  Park,  near  Piccadilly,  and 
another  round  one  in  Hyde  Park,  since  turned  into  a 
garden :  these  were  generally  covered  with  scum  and 
filth.  The  fastidious  ladies  in  the  neighbourhood, 
possibly,  would  not  have  touched  water  had  they 
known  they  were  drawing  it  from  such  a  puddle. 

To  return,  however,  to  these  Campden  Hill  reser- 
voirs. The  customers  of  the  West  Middlesex  Com- 
pany in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  are  supplied 
by  the  reservoir  by  simple  gravitation ;  all  higher 
points — and  they  supply  even  the  tall  residential  tower 
on  the  crest  of  the  hill — are  supplied  by  the  direct 
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force  of  the  mains  pumped  from  Hammersmith,  as 
they  have  no  engines  at  work  here.  It  is  different 
with  the  adjacent  works  of  the  Grand  Junction  Com- 
pany. They  also  supply  as  much  of  their  high  ser- 
vice as  their  reservoir  will  reach,  but  the  high  ground 
on  Notting  Hill  is  met  by  their  pumping  engine.  The 
tall  tower,  which  commands  the  whole  landscape 
around,  contains  what  are  termed  "stand-pipes"- — huge 
pipes  in  the  form  of  long-legged  tuning-forks  placed 
on  end.  Up  these  pipes  the  water  is  forced  by  the 
powerful  steam-engine  on  the  premises.  There  are 
two  of  these  stand-pipes :  one  90  feet  high,  the  other 
150  feet.  The  lower  one  supplies  the  immediate 
high  service,  and  the  higher  one  forces  water  250  feet 
above  Trinity  high-water  mark.  The  still  higher  dis- 
trict of  the  West  Middlesex  Company  above  Primrose 
Hill  is  supplied  by  pumping-engines,  forcing  from 
the  reservoir  at  Barrowhill,  as  far  as  Hendon.  All 
the  companies  supply  their  high  service  after  the 
manner  of  these  two,  either  by  directly  forcing  the 
water  from  the  low  level  through  the  mains  to  the 
high  resei'voirs,  or  by  forcing  it  to  a  high  level  through 
stand-pipes.  We  never  go  through  the  narrow  pas- 
sage on  Campden  Hill,  dividing  these  two  great  reser- 
voirs, and  listen  to  the  measured  beat  of  the  great 
steam-engine,  which  goes  night  and  day  without 
ceasing — like  the  human  heart,— without  thinking  of 
the  labour  it  is  saving  the  thousands  of  domestics  of 
the    neighbourhood    in    conveying    the    daily   water 
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supply  to  the  topmost  stories  of  the  houses.  The 
New  River  Company  forces  its  water  at  Hampstead 
as  high  as  the  cross  of  St.  Paul's. 

There  are  many  other  of  the  high  service  stand- 
pipes  hidden,  like  those  at  Campden  Hill,  by  archi- 
tectural structures  of  striking  appearance,  such,  for 
instance,  as  that  in  the  Green  Lanes,  Stoke  Newing- 
ton,  belonging  to  the  New  River  Company,  which 
takes  the  form  of  a  feudal  Scotch  castle  of  grand  pro- 
portions, and  grimly  frowns  over  the  landscape  around 
like  a  veritable  stronghold,  instead  of  being  a  case 
for  hiding  steam-engines  and  ugly  iron  pipes.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  stand-pipe  of  the  Lambeth  Com- 
pany stands  out  in  all  its  nakedness,  like  a  Brobdig- 
nagian  wind  instrument  placed  mouth  downwards  to 
drain. 

Of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  small  capillary 
vessels — the  pumping-engines,  the  great  iron  mains, 
and  the  house  service  pipes  of  lead  and  iron — which 
constitute  the  distributing  machinery  of  the  different 
companies,  we  have  now  to  speak.  Cut  across  any 
thoroughfare  you  like,  and  you  are  sure  to  lay  bare 
one  or  more  of  those  great  vessels  which  circulate 
the  living  waters  to  every  household,  and  in  many 
cases  to  every  floor  in  London.  As  in  the  human 
body,  so  in  the  fabric  of  underground  London,  we 
find  great  ducts  which  supply  and  nourish  the  popu- 
lation. 

We  have  said  that  three  of  the  great  water  com- 
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panies  extend  their  suction  pipes  of  supply — their 
chyle  ducts,  to  follow  out  our  anatomical  simili- 
tude— as  far  as  Hampton.  Miles  and  miles  into  the 
country  we  may  see  the  great  mains,  a  yard  in 
diameter,  dipping  under  the  Thames,  crossing  deep 
ditches,  and  passing  along  the  fields  and  furzy  com- 
mons, at  certain  points  intercommunicating  with  each 
other,  in  case  either  may  require  temporary  help. 
The  far-off  source  is  little  dreamt  of  by  the  thirsty 
soul  who  quaffs  from  the  drinking-fountain  in  the 
crowded  streets.  He  scarcely  fancies  that,  like  the 
lounger  he  watches  at  Verey's,  sucking  his  sherry- 
cobbler  along  a  straw,  that  he,  too,  is  sucking  at  the 
stream  through  ten  miles  of  iron  pipe,  the  end  of 
which  dips  into  the  Thames  close  to  Wolsey's  pleasant 
palace.  The  great  mains  of  all  the  companies  are 
36  inches  in  diameter,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
they  are  free  and  fully  charged  at  all  times,  so 
that,  in  case  of  fire,  the  fireman  has  only  to  turn 
the  plug  to  get  any  quantity  of  water  he  requires. 
In  some  cases — such  as  at  the  great  fire  in  Tooley 
Street — thousands  of  tons  of  water  are  thus  abstracted 
gratuitously  without  interfering  with  the  supply  to 
the  houses.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
the  mains,  indeed  all  the  pipes,  were  wooden, — the 
trunks  of  trees  bored  out, — and  in  no  case  of  more 
than  one  foot  in  diameter.  How  the  metropolitan 
giant  must  have  grown,  the  size  of  his  present  iron 
arteries   is  a  proof.     The  mains  of  the  eight  water 
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companies  not  only  supply  London  proper,  but  push 
out  far  into  the  country,  invading  even  the  agricul- 
tural districts,  and  supplying  its  farms.  They  distribute 
in  the  aggregate  upwards  of  ioo,ooo,o00  of  gallons 
daily,  through  3,000  and  odd  miles  of  mains,  and 
supply  375,000  houses  and  factories,  through  capillary 
pipes  upwards  of  7,000  miles  in  length.  If  all  the 
water  daily  used  in  this  great  city  were  collected  in 
one  great  reservoir,  it  would  cover  70  acres  in  extent, 
and  six  feet  in  depth.  As  the  spectator  watched  this 
great  expanse  of  water,  he  would  see  it  hour  by  hour 
drained  to  the  bottom  by  the  collective  millions  in 
the  Metropolis  as  calmly  and  noiselessly  as  a  cup 
is  drained  by  a  dusty  roadside  traveller. 

The  collective  iron  heart,  the  steam-engines  which 
propel  this  flood,  possesses  a  force  of  not  less  than 
9,000  horses.  The  pressure  through  the  mains  is  so 
great  that  at  times  they  are  ruptured,  and  the  escaping 
water  tears  up  the  roadway  with  the  force  of  a  mine 
exploding,  and  mounts  at  least  sixty  feet  in  the  air. 
From  the  mains  smaller  pipes  are  given  off,  which 
communicate  with  the  leaden  pipes  which  come  into 
the  houses.  At  a  certain  hour  these  capillaries  dis- 
charge themselves  into  the  high-service  cisterns  with 
a  rush  which  testifies  to  the  force  with  which  the 
water  is  pumped  by  the  engines  ;  at  another  hour  the 
lower  cisterns  are  supplied.  A  long  battle  has  been 
fought  respecting  this  intermitting  supply  between 
the  companies  and  the  Board  of  Health.     The  latter 
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are  anxious  that  a  constant  supply  should  be  intro- 
duced ;  in  other  words,  that  every  household  should 
be  able  to  draw  off  water  direct  from  the  main  when 
required.  Indeed,  provisions  under  certain  regula- 
tions were  made  for  the  introduction  of  the  constant 
service  in  the  Act  of  1852,  but  they  have  never  been 
put  in  force.  The  companies  object  that  the  waste  of 
water  would  be  so  tremendous  in  consequence  of 
imperfect  taps  in  the  poorer  houses,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  a  constant  supply.  The  intermittent 
supply,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  source  of  great  expense 
in  the  mere  matter  of  supply  cisterns,  and,  moreover, 
it  gives  rise  to  the  chance  of  lead  poisoning — a  disease 
which  often  prostrates  a  family,  especially  its  younger 
members,  without  any  discernible  cause,  until  the 
wrists  become  paralysed,  and  the  doctor  suspects  the 
leaden  cisterns.  In  many  cases  an  iron  nail  driven 
into  its  leaden  lining,  or  inferior  solder  in  contact 
with  it,  will  set  up  galvanic  action,  which  slowly 
dissolves  the  metal.  This  danger  is  avoided  by  the 
use  of  slate  or  galvanized  iron  cisterns,  but  all  the 
plumbers  are  in  league  against  their  introduction. 

There  is  one  very  legitimate  complaint  against  all 
the  water  companies,  and  that  is  the  very  limited 
time  they  allow  the  water  to  be  turned  on.  This 
time  varies  from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  an  hour. 
The  latter  is  by  far  too  short  a  period  to  fill  the 
water-buts  generally  in  use  in  the  habitations  of  the 
poor ;  and  where  cisterns  are  in  use,  they  are  placed 
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in  such  confined  rooms  or  passages  as  to  render  the 
water  totally  unfit  for  drinking  purposes.  Water,  it 
must  be  remembered,  has  a  great  capacity  for  absorb- 
ing deleterious  gases;  one  hundred  pints  of  water 
will  absorb  twelve  pints  and  a  half  of  carburetted 
hydrogen  or  common  coal  gas,  and,  what  is  worse 
still,  its  own  bulk  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  drain 
gas  !  Those  who  know  the  vitiated  condition  of  the 
ventilation,  and  of  the  sewers  in  small  houses,  will  see 
the  vast  importance  of  this  iact  as  regards  the  health 
of  the  poor.  Their  water  supply  on  the  present  inter- 
mittent system,  stored,  as  it  generally  is,  in  close  pas- 
sages, and  even  in  the  living-rooms,  must  be  more  or 
less  poisoned.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  drain  gas 
trap  set  up  on  the  most  cunning  principles  possible  to 
catch  the  poisonous  air.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest 
objections  to  the  intermittent  water  supply  we  know 
of,  but  there  is  still  another  scarcely  less  important : 
we  allude  to  the  omission  of  all  water  supply  on  the 
Sunday.  The  companies  excuse  themselves  for  the 
omission  by  pleading  the  necessity  of  giving  their 
servants  rest  on  the  SabbatL  This  is  all  very  proper, 
but  surely  the  water  might  be  turned  on  late  on 
Saturday  night.  If  "cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness," 
surely  the  companies  are  doing  a  very  wrong  thino-  in 
denying  to  the  poor  man  the  use  of  water  on  the  only 
day  he  has  time  thoroughly  to  wash  himself 

The  development  of  the  various  water  companies 
must   lead  from  time  to  time,  to  great  changes  in 
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their  machinery  and  arrangements.  In  the  six  years 
from  1850  to  1856,  when  the  new  sources  of  supply 
came  into  operation,  the  water  supply  of  the  Metro- 
polis nearly  doubled — the  gross  daily  quantity  used 
in  the  former  year  having  been  44,383,332  gallons, 
and  in  the  latter  year  upwards  of  81,000,000  gallons. 
The  eight  years  that  have  since  elapsed  have  shown 
no  such  enormous  augmentation,  but  at  the  present 
moment  upwards  of  95,000,000  gallons  are  daily 
supplied ;  and  year  by  year  those  companies  whose 
territories  have  a  free,  expanding  margin  towards  the 
country,  are  darting  out  their  mains  in  all  directions. 

In  looking  at  the  Metropolitan  Water  Companies' 
Map,  it  is  curious  to  note  how  its  circulating  system 
is  stealing  along  the  great  highways  traversed  by 
their  mains.  It  would  seem  as  though  these  great 
arteries,  when  they  shoot  out  into  the  open  country 
towards  their  sources  of  supply,  immediately  have  the 
effect  of  gathering  a  population  on  either  side  of 
them,  organizing  a  system  of  houses,  and  extending 
the  town  life — just  as  when  an  artery  is  seen  in 
embryotic  life  to  organize  the  hitherto  inanimate  mass 
in  its  neighbourhood. 

As  the  heart  of  the  Metropolis  becomes  deserted  as 
a  place  of  residence,  and  the  tide  of  life  is  pulsated 
by  rail  and  steamboat  and  omnibus  nocturnally  to 
its  outskirts,  the  invasion  of  the  country  by  the  water 
companies  will  go  on  increasing  ;  and  with  increased 
trade  we  may  hope  for  increased  purity  and  cheap- 
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ness  of  the  water  supply.  At  the  present  moment 
the  water  supplied  is  adulterated  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  gives  it  much 
hardness — a  quality  undesirable  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  and  also  for  domestic  use.  It  has  been 
asserted  by  an  able  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
that  if  we  possessed  such  pure  water  as  that  supplied 
to  Glasgow  from  the  Highland  lakes,  London  would 
save  annually  not  less  than  250,000/.  in  the  items  of 
soda  and  soap  now  needlessly  wasted  in  consequence 
of  the  hardness  of  our  water.  As  drinking-water, 
moreover,  it  may  be  materially  improved.  Greater 
purity  has  indeed  been  enforced  by  the  Legislature, 
but  more  still  can  be  done.  The  notorious  fact  that 
the  public  prefer  the  water  from  the  few  famous 
pumps  yet  remaining  to  the  town,  should  be  a  warning 
to  the  companies  that  they  have  a  higher  standard 
of  excellence  to  attain  to  than  they  have  yet  reached. 
The  famous  Aldgate  Pump  was  known  to  derive  its 
cool,  sparkling  water  from  the  admixture  of  the 
nitrates  drained  from  the  decaying  humanity  in  the 
adjacent  churchyard.  Yet  its  water  was  much  prized. 
The  Piccadilly  Pump  and  the  Burlington  Gardens 
Pump  are  looked  upon  as  precious  by  the  neighbour- 
ing inhabitants.  A  draught  from  the  next  drinking- 
fountain  supplied  by  the  companies'  water,  and  a 
draught  from  either  of  the  pumps  we  have  mentioned 
at  once  shows  the  superiority  of  the  latter  as  a 
drinking-water.     And  what  is  the  reason .'      Not  that 
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the  pump-water  is  more  pure — the  contrary  is  the 
fact — but  that  it  possesses  coohiess  and  aeration, 
qualities  in  which  the  water-companies'  water  is 
lamentably  deficient.  We  do  not  despair  of  seeing 
the  day  when  the  companies  will  be  forced  to  aerate 
their  water,  as  they  are  now  forced  to  filter  it,  and  to 
cool  it  also,  by  storing  it  in  deep  underground  recep- 
tacles, instead  of  in  reservoirs  exposed  to  the  full  heat 
of  the  sun,  from  which  it  is  protected  by  brick  arches 
only.  Water  at  60°  in  the  summer  is  certainly  not 
delectable,  and  as  long  as  it  reaches  this  temperature, 
well-water  with  all  its  impurities  will  be  preferred. 

We  by  no  means  wish  to  prolong  the  existence  of 
the  public  pumps  that  have  been  declared  to  be  im- 
pregnated with  faecal  matter  which  has  filtered  through 
the  surrounding  soil ;  indeed,  the  testimony  of  the 
City  officer  of  health,  that,  of  the  thirty-six  pumps  in 
the  City,  hardly  one  supplies  a  drinkable  water,  is 
conclusive  on  that  point.  But  we  must  remind  our 
readers  that  the  use  of  the  word  "  drinkable  "  is  here 
meant  for  healthful ; — that  many,  even  of  the  City 
pumps,  supply  water  that  is  very  palatable,  although 
impure,  is  notorious,  and  it  is  all  the  more  dangerous 
on  that  account.  When,  some  few  years  since,  all  the 
City,  and  indeed  most  of  the  metropolitan,  pumps 
were  denounced  by  the  health  officers,  and  in  many 
cases  were  closed,  the  poor  wayfarer  was  much  in  the 
position  of  the  ancient  mariner,  who  might  have 
exclaimed  as  he  read  on  the  walls  the  locality  of  the 
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fire-plugs,  and  saw  the  great  pipes  ramifying  beneath 
his  feet  wherever  the  ground  was  opened, — 

"  Water,  water  everywhere, 
And  not  a  drop  to  drink !  " 

Here  was  a  measure  which  operated  directly  against 
the  temperance  movement.  If  a  man  was  thirsty,  he 
was  forced  to  go  into  the  next  public-house,  for  the 
public  pump  was  denounced  as  poisonous.  This 
anomalous  condition  of  things,  however,  soon  wrought 
its  own  cure.  The  drinking-fountain  movement, 
initiated  by  a  few  benevolent  individuals,  furnished 
many  of  our  great  thoroughfares  with  elegant  drinking- 
fountains.  Some  of  these — for  want  of  care  and 
attention — have  fallen  into  decay ;  and  that  most 
painful  of  all  material  sights — a  fountain  dry — now 
and  then  meets  the  public  gaze.  This  fact,  and  also 
the  more  important  one,  that  the  water  supply  for 
the  passenger  traffic  of  a  vast  city  could  not  be  suffi- 
ciently met  by  the  desultory  effiDrts  of  individuals, 
led  to  the  organization  of  the  Metropolitan  Drinking 
Fountains  Association,  which  has  taken  upon  itself 
the  task  of  furnishing  London  with  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  these  life-giving  streams. 

The  company  has  already  erected  upwards  of 
eighty  drinking-fountains,  all  more  or  less  artistic  in 
character,  in  the  principal  thoroughfares.  That  the  pub- 
lic appreciate  them,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  people  daily  drink  from  them 
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in  the  summer,  and  no  less  than  eight  thousand  per- 
sons were  counted  drinking  at  one  particular  fountain 
in  a  single  day.  Many  of  these  wayside  fountains, 
placed  to  welcome  and  restore  the  exhausted  traveller, 
are  engraved  with  some  well-chosen  sacred  words  of 
<:omfort  and  hope;  where  the  wayworn  man  may 
perchance  drink  in  also  of  the  living  waters  of  life — 
"  A  word  spoken  in  due  season  how  good  is  it !  " 

And  these  fountains  are  not  appropriated  to  man 
alone :  in  most  there  is  a  dog-trough,  and  in  some  a 
separate  arrangement  for  supplying  horses  and  cattle. 
There  is  a  universal  humanity  in  this  arrangement, 
which  must  address  itself  to  the  best  feelings  of  our 
nature. 

"  He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
Both  man,  and  beast,  and  bird." 

And  be  sure  the  Great  Giver  will  not  forget  those 
who  offer  a  draught  of  water  even  to  the  meanest 
beast  of  the  field. 

Whilst  the  Legislature  has  forced  all  the  water 
companies  supplying  themselves  from  the  Thames 
higher  up  the  stream,  it  has  not  anticipated  an  evil 
which  is  slowly  assuming  very  large  proportions. 
The  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  far  above  the 
highest  sources  from  which  any  of  the  companies 
now  obtain  their  supplies,  have  obtained  Acts  of  Par- 
liament to  drain  directly  into  the  river.  Bramah,  when 
he  invented  the  water-closet,  little  thought  that  he 
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was  transferring  the  sewage  by  means  of  the  new 
vehicle  from  one  household  to  that  of  another's  water- 
tank  lower  down  the  stream.  But  this  really  is  the 
case ;  and  as  the  towns  increase  along  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  we  shall  find  that,  instead  of  going  up 
stream  to  get  nearer  the  pure  element,  we  are  only 
meeting  town  refuse  half-way. 

Unless  the  Legislature  interfere  to  prevent  these 
towns,  fast  increasing  in  size  and  population,  from 
pouring  their  refuse  sewage  poison  into  our  drinking- 
water,  by  forcing  them  to  utilize  it  on  the  land  where 
Nature  intended  it  should  go,  the  public  will  be 
obliged  to  demand  that  our  sources  of  supply  be 
changed  absolutely  to  the  pure  gathering  ground 
which  the  Board  of  Health  has  so  long  suggested. 
Next  to  the  granite  rock  reservoir  of  Loch  Katrine, 
which  supplies,  perhaps,  the  purest  water  in  the  world 
to  Glasgow,  the  water  from  the  gathering  grounds 
supplying  the  town  of  Farnham  in  Surrey  is  the  most 
free  from  any  kind  of  adulteration.  These  gathering 
grounds,  which  lie  on  the  hill-side  near  the  town,  are 
composed  of  layers  of  siliceous  sand  covered  with 
heath.  These  receive  the  rainfall,  and  form,  in  fact, 
gigantic  filter-beds,  which  free  the  comparatively  pure 
rain-water  from  any  little  impurity  it  may  have  con- 
tracted. The  water  is  gathered  in  ordinary  drain- 
pipes, a  few  feet  below  the  soil,  and  from  these  pipes 
it  flows  into  deep  storage  tanks,  which  provide  against 
a  season  of  drought.     These  drainage  pipes  spread 
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out  in  every  direction  like  the  roots  of  a  tree,  and 
collect  from  every  particle  of  the  large  area  of  heath  ; 
these  ramifying  gathering  ducts  form  the  scientific 
parallel  and  corollary  of  the  ducts  of  delivery  which 
spread  the  water  at  present  into  every  house  in  the 
Metropolis.  These  gathering  grounds  are  no  mere 
matter  of  theory,  as  many  towns  in  the  North,  besides 
Farnham,  have  depended  upon  the  supply  they  afford. 
If  it  be  asked,  where  are  such  gathering  grounds  to  be 
found  near  London,  any  traveller  by  the  South- 
western Railway  will  answer,  the  long  tract  of  moor- 
land which  stretches  north  and  south  from  Bagshot 
to  Haslemere,  and  east  and  west  from  Farnham  to 
Woking, — a  tract  covering  an  area  of  at  present  nearly 
valueless  heath,  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  square 
miles ;  a  gathering  ground  sufficient,  with  proper 
storage  reservoirs,  to  supply  the  Metropolis  to  the 
end  of  time  with  a  water  not  less  pure  than  that  of 
the  celebrated  Bala  Lake  in  North  Wales.  It  is  well 
to  know  that  if  chartered  water  companies  fail,  there 
is  abundance  of  water,  of  a  far  purer  quality  than  it 
is  possible  for  them  to  supply,  which  only  awaits  the 
hand  of  the  hydraulic  engineer  to  issue  forth  into  our 
houses  from  the  apparently  dry  and  thirsty  desert 
at  our  doors. 


(        54        ) 
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ilHAT  are  the  secrets  that  remain  in  the 
keeping  of  our  Mother  Earth  ?  Such 
was  my  soHloquy  as  I  passed  out  of  the 
galleries  containing  the  antiquities  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. All  things  earthly  must  pass  away,  we  know ; 
but  the  mind  is  staggered  as  it  contemplates  the 
relics  still  left  to  us  of  mighty  empires  of  which  history 
gives  us  but  a  hazy  dream.  Year  by  year,  Earth,  the 
great  tomb  of  all  animate  and  inanimate  things,  is 
casting  up  fragments  which  speak  of  the  mighty  past 
— fragments  which  come  like  a  resurrection  to  corro- 
borate the  traditions  of  history,  and  sometimes  to 
correct  or  restore  its  lost  or  faded  pages.  Everything 
that  we  see  about  us,  from  the  primal  granite  rocks  to 
the  child's  toy  which  ministers  to  the  whim  of  the 
moment,  is  by  a  slow  process  of  disintegration 
passing  away  into  a  fine  dust,  which  goes  on  for  ever, 
building  up  the  crust  of  the  globe — a  fine  dust  which, 
in  the  course  of  time,  becomes  animated  with  verdant 
sod,  and  to  all  appearance  silently  obliterates  the 
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marks  which  humanity  is  ever  graving  upon  its  sur- 
face, or  building  or  shaping  with  its  pigmy  hands. 
To  all  appearances  only,  however ;  for  year  by  year 
we  are  discovering  that  beneath  the  smiling  sod  and 
the  sad-coloured  earth  lie  the  scattered  remnants  of 
the  ages  that  have  gone.  The  successive  waves  of 
m  en  that  have  passed  over  the  globe  have  left  traces 
as  indelibly  inscribed  beneath  our  feet  as  the  light 
ripples  of  the  ocean,  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
years  ago,  have  graven  themselves  upon  the  sandstone 
shores  of  the  pre-adamite  world. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  retrace  the  long  Egyptian 
galleries  that  have  given  rise  to  these  reflections.  As 
we  pass  along,  the  self-same  shadows  from  the  statues 
of  the  gods  fall  upon  us  as  darkened  the  white-robed 
priests  of  Isis  four  thousand  years  ago.  We  pass  the 
Rosetta  stone,  which  alone  retains  the  key  of  that 
language,  in  which  the  science  and  learning  of  the 
early  ages  of  the  world  were  inscribed.  Those  sculp- 
tured stones,  as  we  proceed,  as  plainly  as  though 
they  spoke,  yield  up  traces  of  the  Greek  conquest  of 
this  ancient  people,  and  as  plainly  we  see  succeeding 
these  the  rougher  marks  of  the  Romans  who  followed. 
But  time,  the  reader  will  say,  has  been  resisted  by 
enduring  stone.  This  is  true,  but  the  extraordinary 
circumstance  is,  that  the  most  perfect  records  of  these 
long-past  ages""  are  to  be  found  associated  with  the 
most  fragile  materials.  As  we  ascend  the  stairs,  for 
instance,  towards  the  upper  Egyptian  galler}-,  we  find 
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the  walls  covered  with  the  brightly  painted  hiero- 
glyphics inscribed  upon  papyri  born  of  the  trembling 
reed.  As  we  enter  the  mummy-room,  peopled  with 
the  silent  dead,  one  of  the  first  coffins  that  strikes  our 
attention  is  that  of  King  Men-ka-re,  the  builder  of 
the  third  pyramid  !  And  near  it  are  the  remnants  of  a 
body  supposed  to  be  a  portion  of  that  of  the  monarch 
himself.  Together  with  the  dust  of  kings  there  has 
been  preserved  to  us,  in  these  Egyptian  tombs,  an 
infinity  of  articles,  which  show  us  how  this  ancient 
people  lived  and  moved  and  had  their  being.  Hero- 
dotus gives  us  many  microscopic  pictures  of  the  habits 
of  this  people  in  his  time ;  but  here  we  have  before 
us  their  very  surroundings — even  the  food  they  ate — 
the  corn,  the  barley,  the  oats  of  which  they  made  their 
bread,  the  very  bread  itself,  and  the  remains  of  wild 
duck,  roasted,  and  looking  as  though  it  had  been  only 
just  cooked.  The  folding-chairs  of  the  present  day 
may  have  been  copies  of  the  one  to  be  found  in  this 
section  of  the  Museum ;  and  the  wig  that  once  be- 
longed to  an  Egyptian  lady  of  rank  may,  from  the 
brightness  of  its  curls,  have  just  left  the  curling-tongs 
of  Truefitt.  The  balls,  the  jointed  dolls,  draughts- 
men, and  dice  we  see  here,  show  that  both  children 
and  men  of  this  ancient  race  amused  themselves 
pretty  much  as  we  do  now. 

Perhaps  the  most  frequented  stall  at  the  last 
International  Exhibition  was  the  one  in  the  gallery 
devoted  to  the  products  of  Egypt.     Among  these, 
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appearing  like  a  ghost  at  a  festival,  were  the  famous 
antiquities  found  in  old  Egyptian  tombs.  Nothing 
startled  the  spectator  so  much  as  being  led  back  by 
these  remains  to  a  period  coeval  with  the  many  events 
related  in  the  Bible.  The  well-made  bronze  weapons, 
the  gilt  car,  in  the  shape  of  a  boat  with  rowers, 
representing  the  passage  of  the  soul  to  another  world, 
and  (more  interesting  still  to  the  ladies)  a  diadem, 
a  necklace,  and  armlets  of  gold.  How  little  the 
Pharaohs  of  that  period  imagined  that  their  old-world 
art  would  be  exhumed  and  laid  before  the  curious 
eyes  of  a  nation  that  in  their  day  had  not  even  begun 
its  move  westward,  borne  on  the  surges  of  the  great 
Caucasian  wave  !  Of  all  the  remnants  handed  down 
to  us  by  antiquity,  the  most  wonderfully  preserved 
are  articles  of  pottery,  glass,  and  gold ;  the  first 
are  almost  absolutely  indestructible,  and  gold,  in 
consequence  of  its  unoxidizable  nature,  is  almost  as 
everlasting.  In  the  Italian  Court,  for  instance,  we 
all  of  us  saw  the  old  Etruscan  jewellery,  necklaces, 
and  bracelets,  as  perfect  as  the  day  they  heaved  upon 
white  bosoms,  or  clasped  the  delicate  wrists  of  maidens 
of  a  race  about  whom  history  itself  is  silent. 

In  our  own  Museum,  again,  the  Etruscan  vases,  as 
perfect  as  when  they  came  from  the  hands  of  the 
artist,  are  to  be  seen  by  the  hundred.  The  mind  can 
scarcely  believe  that  these  precious  works  were  made 
long  before  the  appearance  of  Christ  upon  earth. 
They   look  rather,  in   their  modern  glass  cases,  like 
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the  stock  in  trade  of  Minton's  shop,  especially  the 
Greek  rhytons,  or  drinking-horns,  terminating  in  an 
animal's  head, — one  of  which,  shaped  like  a  mule,  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  delicately  designed  and  the 
most  perfectly  preserved  work  of  art  of  its  kind  in 
existence. 

It  would  seem  as  though  Nature  treasured  up  the 
features  of  the  past  in  her  bosom,  in  order  to  show 
to  the  children  of  the  present  that  our  toys  and 
gewgaws  are  but  reproductions  of  those  of  the 
most  remote  generations.  We  should  recommend  all 
those  who  seek  to  dive  deeper  into  ancient  history  to 
study  well  before  they  write  what  the  spade  has 
brought  forth  from  the  depths  of  Mother  Earth.  Can 
it  be  denied  that  Mr.  Layard  has  made  us  better 
acquainted  with  the  public  and  private  life  of  the 
Assyrians  than  all  the  historians  who  have  written 
about  them  1  How  many  eyes  have  gazed  upon  the 
sand  mounds  that  covered  ancient  Nineveh,  in 
ignorance  that  beneath  them  history  itself  lay  buried  ! 
If  the  historians  who  wrote  in  their  hazy  way  about 
the  nations  of  antiquity,  in  the  last  century,  had  been 
told  that  Assyria  lived  beneath  those  misshapen 
mounds,  or  rather  slept  like  the  enchanted  princess  in 
the  fairy  tale,and  that  one  dayshewould  come  forth  and 
speak — tell  us  her  tale,  graven  on  enduring  marble 
and  would  show  us  through  her  royal  halls,  and  take 
us  to  the  steps  of  the  throne  of  Sennacherib  himself — 
would  they  not  have   smiled   incredulously .?     What 
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Rollin  of  the  pen  could  tell  us  a  hundredth  part  of 
what  Layard  has  written  for  us  with  the  spade  ? 
The  stranger,  tired  with  his  desultory  wanderings  in 
the  British  Museum,  at  last  loiters  into  the  long  low 
galleiy  in  which  the  spoils  of  Assyria  are  ranged.  If 
he  happens  to  be  of  an  imaginative  turn,  he  finds  food 
enough  around  him  to  fire  his  flagging  spirits.  These 
sculptured  slabs  discover  to  him  a  picture  history  of 
one  of  the  greatest  Eastern  empires.  He  may  see  the 
very  throne  upon  which  Sardanapalus  sat,  and  the 
sceptre  he  used,  and, — we  say  it  in  order  to  show 
that  we  need  not  despair  of  having  presented  to  us 
even  the  minutest  details  of  the  past, — we  find  the 
very  studs,  and  buttons,  and  pins,  that  that  mighty 
monarch  probably  wore,  for  they  were  discovered  in 
these  royal  halls.  Need  we  despair  that  the  Earth 
will  yield  up  thousands  of  secrets  equally  curious 
with  those  she  has  so  long  kept  silently  in  the  sand 
beside  the  swiftly  flowing  Tigris .'  Let  us  salute 
those  human-headed  winged  bulls,  for  they  guarded 
the  portals  through  which  monarchs  and  slaves  have 
passed,  whose  deeds  and  sufferings  the  sacred  historian 
has  chronicled  in  the  Great  Book. 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  our  Mother  Earth  not 
only  handing  down  to  us  the  belongings  of  the  past, 
but  often  preserving  for  our  curious  inspection  the 
very  attitudes  of  terror,  and  the  passing  actions  of  a 
despairing  people  who  perished  long  before  the  birth 
of   Christ  ?      Pompeii   has  been  famous  as  the  one 
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startling  example  of  a  petrified  past,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  expression.  Destroyed  in  a  moment,  as 
it  were,  by  the  overwhelming  fall  of  dust  and  ''ashes, 
it  presented  to  us  an  ancient  city  with  its  full  tide  of 
life  suddenly  arrested.  The  wine-stains  upon  the 
counters  of  the  vintners,  the  bread  just  broken  at  the 
meal,  the  tools  of  the  mason  and  the  mound  of  mor- 
tar beside  the  wall  in  the  act  of  being  built,  and  the 
most  perfect  collection  of  the  appliances  of  a  great 
city,  and  of  the  furniture  of  houses  of  every  con- 
dition, have  long  been  shown  to  the  public  in  the 
National  Museum  at  Naples.  Amid  all  these  relics 
of  the  overwhelmed  city,  thus  like  a  fly  in  amber  so 
carefully  preserved  to  us,  there  was,  however,  wanting 
some  memento  of  human  terror  to  make  the  picture 
complete.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Pompeii  was 
not  so  suddenly  destroyed  as  Herculaneum  ;  that  the 
rolling  waves  of  liquid  lava  did  not  reach  the  former 
city  and  destroy  it  at  once ;  but  that  timely  warning 
was  given  by  the  fall  of  the  fine  dust  and  pumice 
stones,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  inhabitants  had 
time  to  escape  ;  at  all  events,  very  few  human  remains 
have  been  found  within  its  walls. 

A  discovery  made  recently  will  give  a  ten-fold 
interest  to  that  ghostly  city,  which  cannot  now  be 
said  to  be  deserted,  at  least  not  by  its  silent  dead. 
The  chief  of  the  works  of  excavation,  M.  Fiorelli,  has 
lately  been  pushing  his  inquiries  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Temple   of  Isis  :  one  day  inside  a  house  amid 
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fallen  roofs  and  ashes  the  outline  of  a  human  body 
was  perceived,  and  M.  Fiorelli  soon  ascertained  that 
there  was  a  hollow  under  the  surface.  In  accordance 
with  a  plan  he  has  adopted  of  taking  casts  of  any- 
hollow  he  may  find,  he  made  a  small  hole  into  the 
cavity,  through  which  he  poured  liquid  plaster  of 
Paris  until  it  was  filled  up  ;  the  result  was  a  cast  of 
a  group  of  human  figures  transfixed  as  it  were  at  the 
very  instant  of  their  agony,  and  petrified  for  ever  in 
the  last  attitudes  of  their  terrible  death.  The  first 
body  discovered  was  that  of  a  woman  lying  on  her 
left  side,  with  her  limbs  contracted  and  her  hands 
clenched,  as  if  she  had  died  in  convulsions.  The  bones 
of  the  arms  and  legs  were  slender,  and  from  the  rich- 
ness of  her  head-dress  and  the  texture  of  her  robes,  it 
was  evident  she  was  of  noble  race.  The  plaster  had 
given  the  impression  of  the  hair  with  the  greatest 
minuteness ;  on  the  bones  of  the  little  finger  of  this 
lady  were  two  silver  rings,  and  close  to  her  head  the 
remains  of  a  linen  bag  of  pieces  of  silver  money  and 
some  keys :  she  was  evidently  the  matron  of  the 
house.  By  the  side  of  the  Roman  lady  lay  an  elderly 
woman  with  an  iron  ring  on  her  finger ;  from  her 
large  ear  it  was  supposed  that  she  was  a  servant  of 
the  family.  A  girl  was  found  in  an  adjoining  room. 
She  had  fallen  in  her  terror,  and  it  was  evident  that 
she  was  running  with  her  skirts  pulled  over  her  head. 
Pliny  the  younger,  in  his  account  of  the  catastrophe, 
tells    us   that  the    inhabitants    escaped   with  pillows 
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bound  over  their  heads,  in  order  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  shower  of  stones  that  poured  upon  them. 
This  poor  girl  wandering  in  the  total  darkness  of  that 
day,  having  taken  the  like  precaution,  must  have  been 
suffocated  as  she  tried  to  escape.  The  other  per- 
sonage was  a  tall  man  lying  at  full  length.  The 
plaster  had  taken  with  the  utmost  minuteness  the 
form,  the  folds  of  his  garment,  his  torn  sandals,  and 
his  beard  and  hair.  The  family  appear  to  have 
remained  within  the  shelter  of  the  house,  hoping  that 
the  dreadful  fiery  tempest  would  soon  cease.  In  this 
hope  they  remained  until  the  fine  dust,  which  pene- 
trated everywhere  and  completely  filled  the  interior 
of  the  house,  suffocated  them.  The  dust  continued  to 
fall,  however,  and  completely  buried  them,  hardening 
in  the  course  of  ages  into  a  perfect  mould,  the  impress 
of  which  the  Italian  savant  took  two  thousand  years 
after  it  was  made,  and  presented  the  world  with  such  a 
posthumous  group  as  it  had  never  seen  before. 

In  another  house  lately  uncovered,  all  the  furniture 
was  found  in  a  very  perfect  condition,  and  in  the  tri- 
clinium or  dining-room,  a  most  completely  served 
table  covered  with  remnants  of  dishes  filled  with  food. 
On  the  table-beds  around,  made  of  bronze  and  adorned 
with  gold  and  silver,  several  skeletons  reposed.  The 
guests  had  evidently  been  suffocated  by  some  noxious 
gas,  while  partaking  of  the  meal,  and  thus  we  have 
preserved  to  us  a  dinner-party  of  the  antique  world. 
Elegant  statues  adorned  the  board,  and  many  pre- 
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cious  jewels  were  scattered  around.  About  the  same 
time  a  baker's  oven  was  discovered  with  eighty-one 
loaves  within  it.  They  retained  their  shape  perfectly, 
which  is  identical  with  that  of  loaves  now  made  at 
Palermo  and  Catania. 

From  these  cultivated  people  of  Lower  Italy,  let  us 
turn  for  a  moment  to  the  rude  inhabitants  of  this 
island  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  Romans. 

History  gives  us  the  most  unsatisfactory  accounts 
of  their  habits  and  customs.  The  child  is  taught  to 
believe  that  they  tatooed  themselves  with  woad,  like 
the  Australian  savage  ;  but  the  Earth  has  disclosed  to 
us  remnants  of  this  so-called  barbarous  people,  which 
lead  us  to  doubt  their  being  so  extremely  barbarous 
after  all.  For  instance,  in  the  department  devoted 
to  Ancient  British  Antiquities,  the  first  thing  that 
strikes  the  eye  is  a  shield  of  bronze,  so  beautifully 
and  boldly  designed  that  we  do  not  believe  it  could 
be  better  executed  in  the  present  day.  Its  centre  is 
inlaid  with  different  coloured  enamel.  It  was  found 
a  few  years  since  in  the  bed  of  the  Thames,  at  Batter- 
sea  ;  its  owner  probably  perished  in  some  battle  with 
the  Romans  while  contesting  the  passage  of  that 
river. 

But  Mother  Earth  has  preserved  to  us  tokens  of 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  country  of  an  earlier 
and  later  period  than  was  the  chief  who  owned  this 
curious  shield.  The  traveller,  in  the  lonely  wilderness 
of  Exmoor,  comes  upon  the  circular  foundation  of  the 
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huts  of  the  ancient  Britons,  of  a  very  remote  period, 
and  the  marks  of  their  hearths  are  yet  observable 
stained  with  smoke.  Perhaps  there  is  no  period  of 
the  history  of  our  aboriginal  islanders — at  least  within 
the  historic  limit — -that  is  so  dark  as  the  time  which 
immediately  succeeded  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman 
Legions,  and  the  brief  attempt  of  the  Romanised 
Britons  to  stand  alone.  History  confines  itself  to  a 
few  lines  in  which  they  are  described  as  attempting 
to  repel  the  savage  Picts,  who  finally  overwhelmed 
them. 

The  future  historian  who  dwells  upon  this  stage  of 
history  must  dig  his  facts,  not  out  of  these  threadbare 
and  untrustworthy  records,  but  out  of  the  ground. 
Not  far  from  Shrewsbury,  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn, 
underneath  some  fields  of  turnips  and  wheat,  the  very 
facts  of  which  the  historian  was  in  search  lay  hidden. 
Within  these  last  few  years  a  perfect  Roman  city  (as 
far  at  least  as  its  ground  plan  was  concerned)  has 
been  disinterred  ;  streets,  halls,  market-places,  baths, 
houses — a  perfect  British  Pompeii,  in  fact,- — has  been 
laid  open  to  the  public  eye.  Among  these  ruins  vast 
numbers  of  articles  of  daily  use  were  found  ;  half- 
finished  stag-horn  work,  such  as  the  Germans  and 
Swiss  are  so  fond  of  making,  was  discovered  in  an 
old  workshop  ;  a  supply  of  charcoal,  in  the  shop  of  a 
baker,  the  stoke-hole  still  covered  with  the  soot  of  a 
sweating-bath  ;  and  tesselated  pavements  without 
number.      But   relics    such    as    these   are   plentiful 
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enough  in  the  world.     The  ruins  of  Uriconiuni  have 
an  interest  far  surpassing  the  possession  of  even  these 
curiosities ;  it  was  evidently  the  scene  of  one  of  those 
terrible  conflicts  between  the  half-emasculated  Briton 
and  the  Pict  who  destroyed  him.    It  is  pretty  evi- 
dent that  the  fair  and  beautiful  Uriconium  perished 
by  fire,  and   that  its  inhabitants  were   put   to   the 
sword.     In  one  of  the  hypocausts  the  skeleton  of  a 
man,  hiding  in  the  corner,  was  discovered,  and  a  little 
heap  of  money,  together  with   the  fragments  of  a 
money-box,  lay  immediately  beneath  his  hand.      He 
had  evidently  crept  into  the  place  for  security,  in  the 
moment  of  peril,  and  the  conflagration  must  have 
prevented  his  egress.      The  coins  bear  the  effigies  of 
the  Constantines,  thus  marking  the  period  of  the  catas- 
trophe as  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  Imme- 
diately outside  the  walls,  upon  some  irregular  ground 
being  examined,  it  was  found  to   contain   numerous 
skeletons,  lying  in  all  directions,  and  entombed,  pos- 
sibly as  they  lay  on  the  field  of  battle.     There  had 
evidently  been  a  great  struggle  at  this  spot,  which  was 
immediately  beneath  a  water-tower  guarding  a  ford 
across  the    Severn.     Here  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  Mother  Earth  has  preserved  to  us,  together 
with  many  implements  of  battle,  the  veritable  invading 
Picts  themselves,  as  the  configuration  of  the  skulls 
was  entirely  different  from  those  found  within  the  city 
itself. 

Here  is  a  culminating  point  in  the  past  histoiy  of 
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Britain.  Sealed  and  preserved  to  the  present  time — 
put  away,  as  it  were,  under  the  verdant  turf,  and  the 
feet  of  beasts,  and  the  golden  crops  to  be  exhumed 
by  the  chance  stroke  of  the  labourer's  pick.  There 
are  countless  such  treasure  troves  as  these,  however, 
yet  to  be  discovered.  The  Danes  have  left  innumer- 
able marks  of  their  invasion  of  the  island :  not  so  very 
long  ago,  the  skin  of  one  of  these  sea-kings  was  to  be 
seen  nailed  to  the  door  of  the  Jerusalem  chamber, 
Westminster  Abbey ;  and  on  some  of  the  doors  of 
the  old  Lincolnshire  parish  churches  may  yet  be  wit- 
nessed the  epidermis  of  captured  and  flayed  Vikings 
of  old.  But  may  we  not  go  back  ages  and  ages,  and 
yet  find  Mother  Earth  preserving  for  us  the  story  of 
the  past  ?  Was  she  not  busy  in  making  the  moulds, 
and  taking  off  the  delicate  impressions  of  a  chain  of 
life  that  was  not  destined  to  reach  to  the  period  of 
man's  appearance  on  this  globe  ?  The  many  pages 
of  the  great  stone  book  preserved  in  the  geological 
department  of  the  Museum  come  to  our  recollection 
as  we  write.  What  texture  so  delicate  or  perishable 
the  impression  of  which  she  has  not  preserved  to  us 
by  means  of  the  soft  mud  which  afterwards  gradually 
hardened  into  stone .-'  The  scales  of  fishes,  the  forms 
of  the  softest  insects,  as  well  as  the  skeletons  of  the 
most  tremendous  creatures  that  crawled,  and  swam, 
and  walked  the  splashy  earth,  ere  yet  it  was  fit  for 
the  foot  of  man,  are  to  be  found  in  this  museum,  and 
may  be  dug  out  any  day  from  the  lias  of  the  Weald 
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of  Kent.  Nay,  the  earth  and  the  waters  are  yielding 
up  the  relics  of  man  himself  of  the  stone  period,  which 
it  is  estimated  must  have  been  at  least  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  years  ago.  On  the  banks  of  many  of  the 
existing  Swiss  lakes,  have  been  found  the  indications 
of  the  pile-built  habitations  of  this  ancient  people. 
Like  many  of  the  South  American  races  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  they  built  over  the  water,  and  the  soft  mud 
of  the  lakes  has  preserved  to  us  their  skulls  and 
skeletons,  the  remnants  of  their  food,  including  even 
their  bread,  the  stone  implements  of  the  chase,  and 
others  of  domestic  life.  The  further  that  science 
examines,  however,  into  the  secrets  of  our  great 
mother,  the  more  quaint  are  the  records  she  brings 
forth  from  her  bosom.  In  the  limestone  caves  of 
Belgium  the  bones  of  man  have  been  discovered, 
together  with  those  of  the  larger  carnivora  and  pachy- 
dermata  that  roamed  this  earth,  possibly  a  hundred 
thousand  years  ago.  Who  shall  say  what  a  deposi- 
tory, thus  faithful  through  such  long  ages  to  its  trust, 
may  not  yet  bring  forth  to  elucidate  the  history  of 
the  past  ?  Madame  de  Stael  used  to  say  that  if  you 
scratched  the  Russian,  the  Tartar  appeared ; — it  may 
be  said,  with  still  greater  truth, — You  have  but  to 
scratch  the  earth,  and  there  you  will  find  the  records 
of  man. 
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OR  LAND. 

|HEN  we  hear  the  costermonger  shouting 
out  in  the  street, — "  Pineapple,  a  penny  a 
slice,"  it  would  seem  that  commercial 
activity  had  managed  at  last  to  bring  the  height  of 
luxury  within  the  means  of  the  lowest  class ;  but  it 
would  appear  as  if  some  of  our  building  and  freehold 
land  societies  were  bringing  into  the  market  slices  of 
an  article  hitherto  considered  to  be  the  entire  mono- 
poly of  the  upper  classes,  at  a  price  within  the  means 
of  the  ordinary  working-man.  Any  artisan,  in  fact, 
may  purchase  an  estate — a  slice  of  this  globe,  extend- 
ing from  the  surface  to  the  very  centre, — for  a  small 
sum,  which  he  is  allowed  to  pay  in  monthly  instal- 
ments of  a  few  shillings.  The  estate  would  not  be 
large,  but  quite  sufficient  to  build  a  house  upon,  and 
to  give  him  a  little  plot  of  back  garden.  In  this 
country,  where  everything  connected  with  land  is  so 
guarded  by  the  lawyers,  that  even  to  look  upon  such 
a  plot,  in  the  ordinary  way,  would  empty  the  poor 
man's  purse,  the  reader  would  doubtless  like  to  know 
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how  this  result  is  brought  about.  The  value  of  the 
working  man's  shillings,  in  a  monetary  sense,  appears 
to  have  been  only  discovered  within  these  last  thirty 
years ;  at  least,  it  is  only  lately  that  we  have  heard  of 
societies  of  artisans  buying  landed  estates,  or  of  pur- 
chasing houses  out  of  their  own  means.  The  dis- 
covery once  made,  however,  that,  by  merely  clubbing 
their  means,  they  were,  in  the  aggregate,  the  capitalists 
of  the  country,  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
different  societies  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  houses, 
which  have  sprung  up  with  lightning-like  rapidity.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  arc  upwards  of  700  building 
societies  in  the  Metropolis  alone,  whilst  throughout 
the  country  they  may  be  counted  by  thousands.  The 
freehold  land  societies  are  by  no  means  so  numerous, 
as  to  an  artisan  or  a  tradesman  the  possession  of  a 
house  is  a  more  manageable  thing  than  a  plot  of 
ground.  A  plot  of  ground  may  turn  out  a  very  good 
speculation,  but  if  not  required  to  build  a  house  upon, 
its  immediate  use  is  not  so  evident. 

The  land  societies  are  enabled  to  distribute  among 
their  members  plots  of  ground  at  a  rate  so  reasonable 
from  the  fact  of  their  buying  wholesale,  and  selling 
retail ;  and,  moreover,  buying  at  agricultural  prices^ 
and  selling  at  the  prices  of  building-land ;  or,  at  least, 
at  a  price  which  will  afford  the  society  a  fair  margin 
of  profit,  while  it  enables  the  various  members  to  get 
their  plots  of  ground  very  much  cheaper  than  they  pos- 
sibly could  by  any  other  means.     The  benefit  building 
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societies  are  founded  upon  the  fact  that  tenants  pay 
to  their  landlords  a  much  larger  sum,  as  rent,  than 
the  ordinary  interest  upon  the  sum  which  would 
buy  the  house.  This  principle  has  long  been  under- 
stood, and  acted  upon  in  another  form.  A  man,  for 
instance,  by  raising  by  mortgage  the  value  of  the 
house  he  wishes  to  purchase,  only  pays  the  interest 
on  the  amount  as  rent.  This  is  all  very  well  as  long 
as  it  lasts,  but  the  money  is  generally  liable  to  be 
called  in  at  six  months'  notice — a  very  inconvenient 
matter  sometimes ;  and  then  there  is  all  the  expense 
of  obtaining  a  new  mortgage,  which  often  swallows 
up  all  the  difference  he  has  saved  upon  the  transac- 
tion :  the  principal  has  still  to  be  repaid  in  any  case. 
But,  by  becoming  a  member  of  one  of  these  building 
societies,  the  principal  is  paid  off  at  long  or  short 
intervals,  in  the  form  of  rent.  The  first  thing  to  be 
ascertained  in  joining  a  building  society  is,  whether 
it  is  a  good  one,  constructed  on  sound  principles, 
which  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  has  recognised  ;  and  then  if  it  is 
supported  and  conducted  by  responsible  persons. 
Hundreds  of  these  societies  have  started  and  failed,, 
simply  through  a  want  of  precaution  in  these  preli- 
minaries. We  have  before  us  the  prospectus  of  the 
Good  Luck  Building  and  Freehold  Land  Societies: 
as  these  are  among  the  largest  and  best  conducted 
in  the  Metropolis,  we  will  see  how  their  affairs  are 
worked.  And  let  us  begin  with  the  solid  earth,  before 
touching    upon    the  building   scheme.     Suppose,  for 
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instance,  a  man  is  a  politician,  and  wants  a  vote  for 
the  county ;  by  becoming  a  member  of  the  Good  Luck 
Freehold  Land  Society,  in  course  of  time  he  can 
accomplish  his  wish,  by  purchasing  a  30/.  share, 
payable  either  in  one  sum  at  once,  or  by  instalments 
of  three  shillings  per  month.  The  political  bearing 
of  this  principle  of  subdividing  the  land  among  the 
working  classes  was  first  put  in  practice  by  Feargus 
O'Connor,  and  his  lead  has  been  followed,  on  a  better 
plan,  by  the  Conservative  Land  and  other  societies, 
which  have  seen  that  the  battle  of  the  Constitution, 
instead  of  being  fought  in  the  Registration  Courts, 
was  to  be  decided  by  these  societies.  It  is  true  that 
the  political  element  no  longer  is  of  much  weight  in 
these  joint-stock  associations,  but  the  power  remains 
with  them;  and,  when  the  next  great  Reform  Bill 
thoroughly  agitates  the  masses,  it  may  be  that  the 
voting-power  working  men  have  obtained,  in  both 
the  county  and  borough  franchise,  will  tell  with  irre- 
sistible effect. 

But  let  us  see  how  the  mechanic  sets  about  pur- 
chasing his  slice  of  land.  If  he  goes  to  the  London 
Mechanics'  Institution,  in  Southampton  Buildings, 
Chancery  Lane,  he  finds  that,  even  in  that  placid  nest 
of  the  lawyers,  he  is  in  the  presence  of  an  institution 
that  seems  by  no  means  in  accord  with  the  genius  loci. 
For  a  man  with  only  a  few  shillings  in  his  pocket  to 
dare  to  enter  this  musty  old  parchment  neighbour- 
hood, and  dare  to  offer  to  purchase  an  estate,  seems 
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to  be  a  dire  offence  in  itself  to  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things.  But  there  is  no  mistake  about  the  matter: 
there  are  the  plans  of  the  estates  to  be  allotted 
hanging  outside  on  the  railings,  and  he  is  invited  to 
walk  in  and  obtain  his  slice  of  Mother  Earth  on  the 
easiest  possible  terms.  "  A  piece  of  freehold  land  for 
30/. !"  we  hear  the  conveyancing  lawyer  say,  as  he 
passes  by  the  place  in  disgust,  "  Why,  it  would  cost 
that  money  to  transfer  it  in  a  business-like  manner. 
What  is  the  world  coming  to!"  Nevertheless,  there 
are  the  estates  hanging  up,  divided  into  plots,  sur- 
veyed, provided  with  roads,  sewers,  approaches,  &c., 
and  coloured  equal  to  the  plans  of  the  best  estates 
to  be  seen  in  any  of  the  conveyancing-offices  in 
Chancery  Lane.  There  are  the  Lower  Norwood  estate, 
the  Highgate  Archway  estate,  the  Croydon  estate, 
the  HoUoway  Road  estate,  the  Stockwell  estate,  the 
Upper  Holloway  estate,  the  Hornsey  Road  estate, 
and  the  Nicholay  estate ;  so  he  has  his  choice  of  the 
suburbs  of  the  metropolis,  in  which  he  may  either 
desire  to  grow  his  potatoes,  or  to  build  his  domicile. 
He  goes  in  and  pays  his  one  shilling  entrance-fee, 
and  either  pays  a  monthly  subscription  or  the  full 
purchase-money  of  30/.  at  once,  receiving  his  six- 
pound-five  per  cent,  for  his  money.  High  per-centage, 
the  reader  will  say,  and,  therefore,  according  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  dictum,  bad  security.  By  no 
means ;  because  the  money  so  invested  is  lent  to  other 
members  who  wish  to  borrow  at  ']\  per  cent.,  as  we 
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shall  show  by-and-by  when  speaking  of  the  working 
of  the  Good  Luck  advance  security.  And  now  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  shares  are  allotted.  This  is 
done  either  by  rotation,  ballot,  or  paid-up  shares.  If 
a  man  is  fortunate  in  drawing  a  share  in  the  ballot, 
he  often  sells  the  right  of  possession  at  once,  and  thus 
makes  a  profit,  by  the  outlay  of  a  few  shillings,  by 
selling  to  a  member  who  wants  an  allotment  without 
further  delay.  The  transfer  of  the  share  only  costs 
one  shilling ;  hence  the  ease  with  which  these  parcels 
of  land  pass  from  hand  to  hand.  When  the  whole  of 
the  payments  are  made  the  land  passes  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  shareholder.  He  is  bound  not  to  erect 
any  manufactory  or  workshop,  or  any  unsightly 
building,  upon  the  plot ;  and  with  these  limitations 
the  allotment  is  his  for  ever.  As  the  estates 
belonging  to  the  Good  Luck  Society  are  all  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  their  value  is  highly 
speculative.  Railways  are  running  in  all  directions, 
and  these  poor  men's  plots  may  stand  in  their  way  ; 
consequently,  at  any  time  they  may  be  doubled  in 
value.  Indeed,  this  has  occurred ;  for  we  see  by  the 
eleventh  annual  report,  ending  August,  1863,  that  no 
less  than  three  railways  have  given  notice  of  their 
intention  to  obtain  bills  to  pass  through  the  estates 
of  this  society.  In  most  cases  stations  will  be  erected 
in  their  precincts,  thus  raising  the  value  of  the  whole 
of  the  allotments,  even  where  the  line  does  not  touch 
them.     When  it  does,  the  coup  to  the  shareholder  is 
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great.  For  instance,  we  hear  that  the  Edgware, 
Highgate,  and  London  Railway  Company  purchased 
during  the  last  year  fifty-five  allotments  out  of  ninety- 
five  on  the  Highgate  Archway  estate,  in  some  cases 
paying  to  the  allottees  upwards  of  three  times  the 
price  at  which  the  land  was  originally  allotted.  Thus 
the  poor  man,  by  dropping  in  his  monthly  three 
shillings  into  this  common  estate  fund,  may  draw  a 
prize  that  may  make  him  for  life.  The  allottees  of 
other  building  societies  have  been  also  very  fortunate. 
At  the  Stoke  Newington  estate  of  the Society  pre- 
miums of  30/.  and  40/.,  and  even  5o/.,have  been  realized. 

At  the  Gospel  Oak  estate  belonging  to  the Society 

allotments  which  have  cost  20/.  each  have  been  let  off  in 
building  leases  at  fifty  shillings  per  annum ;  and  the 

allotments  of  the Society's  estate  (the  largest  in  the 

country),  at  Putney,  have  realized  premiums  of  more 
than  100/.  But  these  are  the  prizes  of  these  schemes, 
and  they  must  not  be  taken  for  more  than  they  are 
worth.  The  fact  that  land  of  any  kind  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  metropolis  isincreasingyearlyat  agreat 
ratio  is  sufficient  to  show  that  a  man  cannot  be  wrong 
in  buying  his  slice  of  it  on  the  easy  terms  proposed 
by  these  societies.  Indeed,  we  hear  that  speculators 
have  bought  up  many  shares  (in  the  Good  Luck  Land 
Society  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  that  may  be 
purchased)  simply  as  a  matter  of  speculation.  The 
legitimate  object  of  buying  these  allotments,  however, 
is  to  build  upon  them,  and  this  is  done  in  the  large 
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majority  of  cases.  As  a  poor  man  cannot  build  a  house, 
however  painfully  he  may  have  acquired  the  ground 
for  it  to  stand  upon,  the  Good  Luck  Permanent  Benefit 
Building  Society  comes  to  his  aid,  and  either  builds  his 
house  for  him  or  lends  him  the  money  on  mortgage  to 
do  it  for  himself.  "Theoperationsof  thebenefit  building 
societies,"  to  quote  an  apt  passage  from  the  prospectus 
of  the  Good  Luck  Society,  "  are  based  on  the  fact  that 
tenants  pay  to  landlords  a  much  larger  sum  under  the 
name  of  rent  than  the  ordinary  interest  upon  the  sum 
which  would  buy  the  house.  A  tenant,  therefore,  who 
borrows  from  a  building  society  to  buy  a  house  will 
save  the  difference  between  the  interest  of  the  money 
invested  in  the  house  and  the  rent  usually  paid  for  its 
occupation.  This  saving,  if  allowed  to  accumulate  at 
compound  interest,  will  eventually  replace  the  purchase- 
money." 

It  often  happens  that  the  furniture  of  a  man's  house 
is  far  more  valuable  than  the  house  itself;  in  most 
cases  it  is  at  least  a  third  as  valuable.  Yet  we  never 
hear  of  a  man  who  is  permanently  located,  hiring  his 
furniture.  Why,  then,  it  is  asked,  should  he  hire  his 
house,  and  in  the  course  of  a  long  life  pay  three  or 
four  times  over  its  value  to  the  landlord  without 
acquiring  one  farthing  interest  in  it }  As  we  have 
before  observed,  many  persons  answer  the  question 
by  simply  raising  the  money  to  purchase  upon  mort- 
gage ;  but  the  inconveniences  of  this  plan  are  so 
many,    especially  to  working  men  and  many  of  the 
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middle  classes,  as  to  be  insuperable.  By  means  of 
these  building  societies,  however,  the  matter  is  so 
much  facilitated  that  any  man,  without  distressing 
himself,  may  become  his  own  landlord.  In  order  to 
do  this  he  must  become  a  shareholder.  The  shares 
of  the  Good  Luck  Building  Society  are  50/.  each,  his 
entrance  fee  is  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  his 
monthly  repayments,  or  instalments  of  the  loan,  six 
shillings  and  sixpence.  Immediately  on  making  the 
first  payment  he  becomes  a  member ;  and  if  he  wishes 
to  buy  the  house  he  is  living  in,  or  any  other,  or  to 
have  one  erected  on  his  own  land,  he  must  enter  his 
name  in  the  ballot,  and  take  his  chance  of  getting 
the  advance  at  once  with  the  other  members.  If, 
however,  he  fail  in  this,  he  can  register  for  the 
advance,  as  it  is  termed,  and  at  the  expiration  of  six 
months  the  society  will  lend  the  amount  required 
without  further  trouble,  or  he  may  purchase  the 
right  to  an  advance,  at  a  premium,  from  another 
member  who  has  been  lucky  enough  to  obtain  one. 
Now  we  will  suppose  that  a  better  class  of  mechanic, 
or  a  clerk,  occupies  a  house,  for  which  he  pays  a  rent 
of  35/.  per  annum.  The  house  being  on  lease  for 
eighty  or  ninety  years,  the  lease  would  be  valued  at 
about  300/.  This  sum  the  society  would  purchase  it 
for,  and  the  member  requiring  to  purchase  it  would 
have  to  hold  six  shares,  which  would  be  equal  to  the 
mortgage  money.  Now  let  us  see  the  workings  of 
the  repayment,  supposing  it  to  be  arranged  to  be  made 
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in  twelve  years,  during-  which  period  he  may  acquire 
the  property  by  only  paying  7/.  i6s.  per  annum  more 
than  the  ordinary  rent.  If  the  lease  of  the  house  is 
shorter,  of  course  the  purchase-money  would  be  pro- 
portionably  cheaper ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  house 
is  freehold,  it  will  be  dearer ;  and  in  the  case  of  a 
member  building  on  his  own  land,  of  course  the 
ground  rent  would  not  be  payable : — 


/  s.  d. 
Yearly  Subscription  and  interest  for  one  share  ...  6  6  o 
Number  of  shares       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  6 


Yearly  payment  to  the  society 
Ground  Rent 

Gross  yearly  payment 
For  twelve  years    ... 

Total  payment  to  the  society 

Deduct  12  years'  rent  of  house,  at  35/. 

Total  cost  of  house 


But  a  member  may  not  be  in  a  position  to  pay  even 
7/.  \6s.  per  year  more  than  his  ordinary  rent.  In  this 
case  he  may  distribute  his  payments  over  a  larger 
term  than  twelve  years.  If,  for  instance,  he  were  to 
agree  to  repay  his  mortgage  by  instalments  in  twenty- 
one  years,  he  would  in  that  time  purchase  his  house 
by  paying  a  rent  to  the  society,  including  ground 
rent,  absolutely  less  than  the  actual  rent  to  a  land- 
lord. 


37 

i6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

42 

16 

0 
12 

513 

12 

0 
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0 

0 
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12 

0 
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Yearly  rent  of  house 

Number  of  years        

21  years 
r    £  s. 
■    4  13 

d. 
0 
6 

£ 
35 

s. 
0 

d. 
0 

21 

Total  amount  paid  for  rent  in 
Yearly   subscription  and  interest  fo 

one  share 

Number  of  Shares      

735 
690 

0 
18 

0 

Yearly  payments  to  the  society 
Ground  Rent 

.  27  18 
•    5    0 

0 
0 

Gross  yearly  payments 

For  21  years                

•  32  18 

0 
21 

Total  payments  for  21  years, 
including  ground  rent 

690  18    0 
all  principal, 

0 

Showing  a  clear  profit,  after  paying 
interest,  and  ground  rent,  of    ... 

£'A 

2 

0 

If  we  add  to  this  gain  the  sum  of  300/.,  the  value  of 
the  house  now  his  own,  the  total  gain  upon  the  tran- 
saction would  be  344/.  2J.  od.,  equal  to  an  annual 
saving  of  16/.  "js.  8d.  Now  this  seems  a  great  deal 
too  good  to  be  true,  but  the  figures  speak  for  them- 
selves. We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  higher  rented 
houses  could  be  purchased  through  a  building  society 
on  the  same  advantageous  terms,  for  the  higher  the 
rent  the  smaller  the  amount  of  per  cent,  it  pays  on 
the  purchase-money.  Hence  better-class  houses  will 
have  to  pay  some  addition  to  their  usual  rent,  but 
not  so  much  as  to  make  the  burthen  very  appreciable 
if  the^purchaser  is  willing  to  spread  the  payment  over 
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21  years,  the  extreme  limit  to  which  this  society  will 
grant  its  mortgages  for.  "But,"  says  the  reader, 
"suppose  I  should  fail  in  my  payments,  then  the 
whole  of  my  savings  paid  into  the  society  would  be 
lost.''  By  no  means :  provisions  are  made  by  the 
rules  to  suspend  his  payments  or  to  lessen  them 
during  occasions  of  temporary  pressure ;  of  course,  if 
this  continued,  his  shares  would  have  to  be  sold  to 
refund  the  advances  made  by  the  society.  "  But  sup- 
pose I  should  die  before  the  mortgage  is  paid  off," 
rejoins  the  reader,  "what  would  then  ensue?"  By  a 
trifling  monthly  payment  the  member  may  provide 
against  such  a  contingency  by  means  of  what  is 
termed  a  guarantee  annuity  policy,  which  provides 
the  sum  wanting  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  at  any 
moment  the  member  may  die,  short  of  that  period. 
By  taking  this  precaution  the  member  may  assure  to 
his  wife  and  family  the  possession  of  his  house  the 
next  moment,  in  fact,  after  he  has  paid  his  first  instal- 
ment and  the  insurance.  The  accumulating  sum  put 
to  his  credit  as  the  instalments  are  being  paid  off  may 
also  be  looked  upon  as  so  much  money  in  the  bank, 
for  if  at  any  time  of  trial  or  pressure  his  means  should 
fail,  the  society  would  repurchase  of  him  his  rights  in 
the  house. 

When  a  man  begins  to  save  for  a  definite  object  it 
is  wonderful  how  the  habit  grows  upon  him;  the 
habit  may  be  carried  too  far,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
incalculable  the  benefit  it  confers  upon  a  man.     If  it 
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gives  him  nothing  else,  it  gives  him  a  sense  of 
independence,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  social 
virtue. 

It  has  been  urged  that  these  building  societies  and 
freehold  land  societies  operate  as  an  act  of  settlement, 
binding  the  artisan  to  the  soil,  and  thus  in  a  measure 
depriving  him  of  the  power  of  transferring  his  labour 
to  the  best  market.  There  is  some  truth  in  this,  but 
only  a  very  little,  and  that  little  is  overwhelmingly 
counteracted  by  the  good  it  accomplishes.  The  class 
of  artisans  who  are  likely  to  invest  in  these  societies 
it  may  be  safely  said,  are  not  migratory  in  their 
habits ;  they  are  good  workmen,  earning  fair  wages, 
and  as  a  rule  do  not  change  masters.  The  smaller 
tradesmen  are  still  more  firmly  bound  to  the  locality 
of  their  occupations;  and  even  supposing  that  circum- 
stances should  arise,  driving  a  man  from  his  old  home, 
still  he  is  the  better  for  having  invested  in  one  of 
these  societies,  for  he  can  always  sell  his  house  or 
land  again  to  the  society  at  a  fair  valuation. 

We  must  certainly  say  that  the  Good  Luck  societies, 
both  Freehold  Land  and  Building,  know  how  to 
attract  customers :  without  moving  a  step  from  the 
Institution  they  may  select  the  exact  plot  they  may 
set  their  minds  upon,  and  if  they  are  desirous  of 
having  a  house  built  for  them,  they  need  not  fear 
having  to  encounter  architects  or  builders  whose 
doings  are  so  inscrutable  to  ordinary  understandings. 
The  society  has  designs  of  houses  suited  to  every 
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man's  pocket ;  and  you  have  only  to  say  how  much 
you  are  prepared  to  pay  in  monthly  instalments,  and 
there  is  the  elevation  and  ground-plan  of  the  house 
you  may  obtain  for  your  money.  Really  these  pat- 
tern cards  of  houses  are  as  convenient  as  a  pattern 
card  of  buttons. 

The  better  portions  of  the  working  classes  are 
largely  availing  themselves  of  these  societies,  espe- 
cially for  building  purposes  ;  but  hitherto  the  middle 
classes,  including  the  professional  classes,  have  not 
done  so.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  should  be ;  in- 
deed there  are  some  reasons  why  the  manner  in  which 
these  societies  work  should  be  particularly  applicable 
to  professional  men,  as  their  incomes  are  generally 
pretty  settled,  and  their  receipts  are  distributed  over 
the  year  pretty  evenly.  Of  one  thing  they  may  be  cer- 
tain— that  the  calculations  on  which  the  "  Good  Luck  " 
Land  and  Building  societies  are  founded  are  perfectly 
trustworthy,  as  they  have  received  the  approval  of 
Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  and  of  the  actuary,  Mr.  Scratchley, 
whose  authority  and  trustworthiness  in  this  class  of 
venture  are  so  well  understood. 
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|T  last  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  our  poets 
and  painters  are  about  to  be  fulfilled ; 
and  the  "Silent  Highway"  is  in  course 
of  being  terraced  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  mighty 
commerce  it  bears  upon  its  bosom.  It  certainly  is 
only  another  testimony  to  the  slowness  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  nature,  that  such  a  splendid  stream,  running 
through  the  richest  city  in  the  world,  should  be 
allowed  to  ramble  at  its  own  pleasure  over  an 
immense  amount  of  shore,  converting  it,  at  low- 
water,  into  a  fetid  mud-bank  of  hundreds  of  acres  in 
extent,  which,  under  the  influence  of  the  summer 
sun,  gives  out  exhalations  of  the  most  unhealthy 
character.  And  it  will  be  observed,  on  looking  at 
the  map,  that  this  unhealthy  swelling  of  the  stream 
takes  place  just  in  the  very  centre  of  the  metropolis, 
where  land  is  or  will  be  the  dearest.  The  centre  of 
London  lies  between  Waterloo  and  Hungerford 
Bridges,  where  the  aneurismal  swelling  of  the  river, 
at  high-tide,  is  full  a  third  as  wide  again  as  it  is  either 
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at  London  or  Vauxhall  Bridges.  If  the  shore  is 
shabby,  the  warehouses  that  line  it  are  miserable  in 
the  extreme.  In  the  vicinity  of  London  Bridge  the 
giant  proportions  of  British  commerce  are  stamped 
upon  the  noble  warehouses  that  flank  the  stream ; 
but  from  Blackfriars  Bridge  westward  the  river  is 
lined  by  nothing  better  than  a  succession  of  tumble- " 
down  wharfs  and  petty  boat-houses ;  and  these,  in  all 
probability,  would  have  held  their  ground  for  another 
century,  had  it  not  been  for  the  necessity  of  making 
the  low-level  sewer  and  for  the  revolution  the  rail- 
ways have  worked  in  every  department  of  metro- 
politan traffic.  The  value  of  waterside  premises 
would  have  been  too  great  twenty  years  ago  to  have 
permitted  the  embankment  of  the  river:  the  coal- 
trade  would  have  been  irretrievably  injured.  Now, 
however,  there  are  a  thousand  inland  wharfs  springing 
up  in  consequence  of  the  new  and  economical  method 
of  carriage,  steam  has  given  us,  and  the  riverside 
premises  have,  in  a  great  measure,  lost  their  trade. 
By  a  commercial  revolution,  in  short,  which  could  not 
have  been  foreseen,  the  poets'  and  the  painters'  dream 
has  become  a  necessity.  Poor  Martin  should  have 
lived  to  have  seen  the  mud-banks  give  place  to  the 
long-drawn  terraces,  the  long  flights  of  steps,  the 
gardens,  and  sculptured  embellishments.  If  we  are 
unable  to  match  Paris  and  other  continental  cities  in 
the  architectural  beauty  of  our  streets,  we  are  at  least 
able  to  show  a  river  worthy,  by  its  magnitude  and 
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embellishments,    of    the    first    city    in    the    civilized 
world. 

The  Board  of  Works,  under  whose  management 
this  really  colossal  work  is  now  being  constructed,  has 
powers  which,  at  present,  only  enable  it  to  carry  the 
embankment  from  Westminster  Bridge  to  Blackfriars 
Bridge,  a  distance  of  7,000  feet ;  but,  short  as  this 
promenade  will  be,  its  advantages  to  the  crowded 
denizens  of  London  will  be  incalculable.  To  the 
crowded  streets  that  run  parallel  to  the  Thames  it 
will  be  like  bringing  the  Marine  Parade  at  Brighton 
to  their  doors :  if  the  air  will  not  be  quite  so  good,  the 
moving  scene  will  be  a  vast  deal  more  cheerful,  and 
the  magnificence  of  the  view  far  grander.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Bazalgette,  under  whose  superin- 
tendence the  works  are  being  constructed,  has  dealt 
with  his  design  in  a  liberal  spirit.  The  formation  of 
a  mere  river  wall,  such  as  we  have  from  Vauxhall  to 
Chelsea,  would  have  been  a  mean  and  miserable  ter- 
mination of  all  the  agitation  on  the  subject  which 
has  taken  place  for  so  many  years.  If  Father  Thames 
must  put  off  his  old  working  dress,  let  him  at  least  don 
regal  robes.  The  different  reaches  of  the  river  are  so 
broken  by  the  bridges,  that  nothing  would  be  gained 
by  uniformity,  and  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  their 
different  styles  to  any  one  connected  design  in 
masonry  would  have  been  insuperable.  Mr.  Bazal- 
gette has,  therefore,  treated  each  section  of  river-bank 
from  bridge  to  bridge,  as   a   separate  design.     The 
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amount  of  shore  to  be  reclaimed  differs  very  much. 
From   Westminster  to    Hungerford,  the  widest  and 
most  unsightly  stretch  of  mud  will  be  covered  up :  in 
some  portions  a  width  of  from  three  or  four  hundred 
feet  wide  will  be  rescued  from  forming  the  cemetery 
of  dead  dogs  and  cats.     Out  of  this  width  of  embank- 
ment the  roadway  for  public  vehicles  and   foot-pas- 
sengers  will   be  a  hundred  feet  wide — a  magnificent 
promenade,   not  to  be  matched  for  beauty  by  any 
other    in    Europe.       From    Westminster   Bridge   the 
main  approach  will  be  by  a  descent  of  one  foot  in 
eighty.     Here  the  roadway  will  not  run  close  to  the 
river-wall  of  the  embankment,  as   in  every  other  case 
it  will  do,  but  will  be  set  back  some  thirty  or  forty 
feet,  so  as  to  enable  an  approach  from  the  bridge  to 
be  more  conveniently  made.      Here  also  will  be  con- 
structed the  first  steamboat  pier.      Thank  Goodness, 
we  are  going  to  get  rid  of  the  clumsy  old  dummy  and 
the  rickety  stage  leading  to  it,  which  have  so  long 
disgraced  our  noble  river.      As  the  embankment-wall 
will   be    projected    so    far   into  the  river,    there  will 
always  be  sufficient  water  close  to  it,  and  the  flow  of 
the  stream    will    no  longer  be   impeded  by   clumsy 
wooden   piers  which  would   disgrace  a  fishing  village. 
In  their  place  indentations  will  be  made  in  the  face  of 
the  embankment-wall,  and  the  floating  stage  will  be 
approached  by  long  flights  of  stone  steps,  running 
parallel  to  the  wall  itself  whilst  magnificent  blocks  of 
granite,  surmounted  with  imposing  groups  of  statuary. 
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will  remind  us  of  some  of  the  poetical  visions  of 
J.  M.  W.  Turner,  when  depicting  the  building  of 
Carthage  by  Queen  Dido,  rather  than  an  ordinary 
Thames  steamboat-pier  of  the  present  day.  The 
land  at  that  portion  of  the  embankment  lying  behind 
Whitehall  Gardens  is  Government  property ;  it  is 
impossible,  therefore,  to  say  how  that  portion  of  it  not 
occupied  by  the  roadway  will  be  used  ;  but,  in  all 
probability,  it  will  be  simply  planted,  and  this  portion 
of  the  line,  backed  by  the  existing  fine  gardens  of 
Whitehall  Place  and  of  Buccleuch  House,  and,  still 
further  on,  of  the  finely-timbered  grounds  of  Northum- 
berland House,  will  furnish  a  noble  background  of 
verdure  very  attractive  to  the  eye.  We  shall  see 
once  more  Inigo  Jones's  beautiful  water-gate  revivi- 
fied, and  no  longer  standing  as  a  sham  at  the 
bottom  of  Buckingham  Street,  but  a  real  gate- 
way for  the  living  tide,  making  use  of  the  now 
disused  landing-place  at  this  spot.  At  Hungerford 
Bridge  another  noble  landing-place  for  steam-boats 
will  project  ornamental  piers  into  the  river,  and  break 
in  some  measure  the  monotony  of  the  balustrades  of 
the  river-wall,  by  rising  at  least  thirty  feet  above  it, 
crowned  with  sculpture.  Although  the  different 
lengths  of  embankment  between  the  bridges  will  be 
treated  as  different  designs,  they  will  be,  however 
continuous,  as  far  as  the  roadway  is  concerned.  By 
far  the  most  imposing  portion  of  the  whole  embank- 
ment will   be   that  lying  between    Hungerford  and 
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Waterloo  Bridges.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  shore 
just  here  rises  rather  precipitously,  and  the  Adelphi 
Terrace,  which  overhangs  the  river,  really  looks  down 
upon  it  at  a  commanding  height.  In  order  to  accom- 
modate the  high-level  of  the  Strand  and  the  Adelphi 
Terrace  to  the  low-level  of  the  embankment,  some 
architectural  arrangements  and  a  picturesque  planta- 
tion will  be  adopted,  which  will  render  this  portion  of 
the  new  roadway  really  magnificent.  A  line  of  shops 
will  flank  the  roadway,  and  above  them  a  garden  will 
be  laid  out,  embellished  with  plantations.  Flights  of 
steps  will  lead  down  through  these  plantations  from 
the  upper-level  of  the  Adelphi  Terrace  to  the  road- 
way, and  here  the  embankment  will  give  place  to  a 
noble  flight  of  steps  sixty  feet  wide,  which  will  project 
into  the  river,  adorned  by  flanking  piers,  highly  em- 
bellished with  figures  of  river  deities.  All  this  portion 
of  the  embankment  will  be  so  truly  elegant,  and  the 
hanging  garden  will  so  enhance  the  value  of  the 
houses  as  residential  property,  that  there  can  be  little 
doubt  it  will  lead  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Adelphi 
Terrace  on  a  far  more  magnificent  aud  imposing 
scale  than  at  present.  What  a  contrast  it  will  be  to 
the  pedestrian, on  a  burning  hot  day  in  July,  to  turn  out 
of  the  arid  Strand,  down  Adam  Street,  and  to  look 
upon  the  noble  Thames  flowing,  free  and  pure 
(thanks  to  the  new  drainage  works),  and  the  bright 
verdure  of  the  plantations,  lying  cool  and  refreshingly 
at   his    feet !     Between   Waterioo    and    Blackfriars 
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Bridges  the  land  reclaimed  will  be  much  narrower 
than  in  the  river-reach  above.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  wherever  a  steamboat  pier  now  exists 
there  will  be  one  in  the  new  embankment,  and  these 
will  break  up  and  dissipate  the  monotony  that  other- 
wise would  be  produced  by  a  level  embankment  wall. 
Some  part  of  the  roadway  in  this  portion  of  the  work 
will  be  only  eighty  feet  in  width ;  and  it  is  not  pro- 
posed at  present  to  go  beyond  the  Blackfriars  Gas- 
works, as  that  portion  of  the  line  of  road  beyond  will 
have  to  be  carried  on  sustaining  columns,  in  order  to 
give  access  to  the  coal-barges  approaching  the  wharf. 
This  was  the  intention  ;  but  we  hear  that  there  is 
every  likelihood  of  the  inner  circle  line  of  railway 
obtaining  their  Act  to  run  underground  along  the 
embankment,  in  which  case  they  propose  to  purchase 
the  gasworks,  and  to  erect  there  a  station. 

The  wharf  property  below  Blackfriars  Bridge  is  so 
valuable  that,  in  all  probability,  we  shall  never  see 
the  roadway  extended  to  London  Bridge.  At  all 
events,  if  it  should  be,  it  will  be  so  managed  as  not  to 
interfere  with  barges  that  are  always  discharging 
along  this  portion  of  the  line. 

Although  the  portion  of  the  embankment  between 
Westminster  and  Waterloo  Bridges  will  be  the  most 
picturesque  and  varied  of  the  whole  line,  that  portion 
between  Waterloo  and  Blackfriars  will  by  no  means 
be  wanting  in  interest  or  architectural  effect.  For  the 
first  time  we  shall  have  a  land  view  of  Chambei's's 
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beautiful  building,  Somerset  House.  It  would  really 
seem  as  though  the  genius  of  the  architect,  as 
expressed  in  the  river  facade,  had  only  waited  its 
time,  feeling  assured  that  the  full  tide  of  metropolitan 
life  would  some  day  sweep  past  it,  both  on  the  bosom 
of  old  Father  Thames  and,  still  closer,  on  his  noble 
shores.  Farther  on,  the  beautiful  Gothic  library  of 
the  Inner  Temple  will  most  agreeably  meet  the  eye  ; 
and,  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  Temple 
Gardens,  blooming  in  the  midst  of  the  nest  of  lawyers, 
will  come  in  view.  These  gardens  will  gain  pretty 
nearly  two  hundred  feet  in  depth,  which  will  make 
the  whole  a  really  handsome  pleasure-ground. 

It  is  proposed  to  continue  the  roadway  of  the 
embankment,  in  an  oblique  line,  across  Upper  Thames 
Street  and  Old  Fish  Street,  direct  to  the  Mansion 
House.  By  this  means  an  immense  amount  of  car- 
riage traffic  will  be  diverted  by  this  shorter  cut,  from 
Parliament  Street,  the  Strand,  Fleet  Street,  and 
Cheapside,  but  we  fear  it  will  have  a  fatal  tendency 
to  create  a  still  greater  block  at  the  end  of  the 
Poultry. 

And  now  as  to  the  means  of  construction  of  the 
river-wall.  The  foundations  have  to  be  laid,  it  must 
be  remembered,  in  the  full  run  of  the  stream,  at  a 
depth  of  fourteen  feet  below  low-water-mark,  through 
ten  feet  of  river  mud,  and  a  greater  portion  of  the 
thick  bed  of  gravel  underlying  it.  This  in  itself  is  no 
trifling  difficulty.      It  will  be   remembered  that  the 
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laying  of  the  foundations  of  Hungerford  Railway 
Bridge  was  looked  upon  as  no  slight  engineering 
feat,  but  here  we  have  seven  thousand  feet  of  similar 
foundation  to  be  made  good.  The  first  part  of  the 
contract  is  being  executed  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
method  adopted  for  the  piers  of  that  bridge.  Caissons 
of  an  elliptical  form,  and  so  fitting  together  as  to 
form  a  well  of  iron  impermeable  to  the  water,  are 
sunk  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  By  excavating  within 
the  lower  ones,  and  filling  in  with  concrete,  a  solid 
foundation  will  be  made  for  the  river-wall,  and  the 
caissons  above  low-water  mark  wjll  then  be  available 
for  removal  as  the  work  progresses.  In  the  second 
contract,  below  Waterloo  Bridge,  the  contractor  is 
proceeding  to  make  a  dam  by  the  old  method  of 
piling,  and  filling-in  between  the  piles  with  puddled 
clay. 

It  is  thought  that  in  three  years'  time  the  river- wall 
will  be  completed.  The  process  of  filling-up  behind 
will  be  going  on  simultaneously.  At  two  or  three 
points  we  see  the  embankment  indeed  slowly  growing 
out  from  the  streets  abutting  upon  the  Thames.  End- 
less lines  of  carts  are  seen  winding  their  way  down 
the  once  silent  streets  running  from  the  Strand  and 
Fleet  Street  to  the  shores  of  our  noble  river,  and 
there  depositing  the  debris  of  old  London.  All  the 
builders  of  the  Metropolis  have  found  a  place  to 
shoot  their  dry  rubbish,  and  we  see  in  how  short  a 
time  they  can  pile  a  monument  of  their  work.     But 
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the  contractors  by  no  means  rely  upon  this  kind  of 
rubbish  to  fill-in  the  immense  embankment  they  have 
undertaken  to  make.  Old  Father  Thames  himself  is 
relied  upon  to  furnish  the  chief  supply  from  his  own 
bed.  No  less  than  six  hundred  barges  of  fifty  tons 
each  are  at  work  conveying  the  river-sand  and  mud 
fished  up  by  the  dredging  machines,  and  depositing  it 
on  the  site  of  the  embankment. 

Although  the  greater  part  of  the  embankment  will 
be  solid,  yet  much  space  in  it  will  be  taken  up  by  the 
subway  for  gas  and  water  pipes,  which  will  be  close 
to  the  river-wall,  and  immediately  under  the  road- 
way. Underneath  this,  again,  and  also  close  to  the 
river-wall,  will  run  the  famous  low-level  sewer,  which 
drains  the  north  side  of  the  Metropolis  to  its  utmost 
dregs.  Inside  of  these  tunnels  there  will  be  ample 
space  for  the  projected  underground  railway.  It  is  a 
thousand  pities  that  the  Company  have  not  already 
obtained  their  Act,  as  -much  of  the  rubbish  now  being 
deposited  along  the  shore  will,  in  all  probability,  have 
to  be  re-excavated  in  order  to  make  place  for  the 
needful  tunnel  required  for  this  undertaking. 

When  the  levels  will  permit  of  it,  all  the  streets 
now  running  down  to  the  Thames  will  communicate 
with  the  roadway;  thus  many  of  the  dingy  neigh- 
bourhoods, only  known  to  long-shore  men  and  mud- 
larks, will  at  once  become  valuable  property,  opening 
into  one  of  the  finest  promenades  in  Europe.  But,  in 
addition  to   utilizing  these  old   enls  dc  sac,  it  is  pro- 
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posed  to  connect  the  embankment  with  the  great 
thoroughfares  running  parallel  with  it  by  new  streets. 
Thus  a  new  street  will  in  all  probability  run  from 
Whitehall  Place  to  the  roadway  near  the  Hungerford 
Pier,  and  another  from  _the  Horse  Guards  to  a  point 
higher  up.  On  the  east  side  of  the  embankment  at 
Hungerford  Bridge  it  is  proposed  to  run  a  new  street 
up  to  the  intersection  of  Wellington  Street  with  the 
Strand,  and  another  new  street  will  in  all  probability 
intersect  this  one  at  an  obtuse  angle  running  from  the 
top  of  Villiers  Street  to  that  portion  of  the  embank- 
ment near  Waterloo  Bridge.  By  the  opening  of  these 
new  lines  of  communication  every  facility  will  be 
given  for  the  thorough  utilization  of  the  embankment 
by  the  traffic  requiring  to  make  short  cuts. 

The  level  of  the  roadway  will  be  only  four  feet 
above  high  water-mark.  Thus  the  eye  will  be  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  full  stream  and  the  mighty  traffic 
for  ever  traversing  its  bosom.  Paris  may  boast  of  its 
Boulevards  and  its  splendid  Rue  Rivoli,  but  we  ques- 
tion if  all  the  magnificence  of  the  Emperor  will  be  able 
to  match  the  natural  grandeur  of  our  great  river-bank 
when  art  has  completed  its  task. 
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|N  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  manner 
in  which  a  household  is  furnished  may  be 
considered  as  a  fair  index  of  the  habits 
and  taste  of  the  inmates.  Those  people  who  think 
about  the  matter  may  be  said  to  exude  the  little  ele- 
gances and  appliances  of  their  domestic  adornments 
as  naturally  as  the  fish  exudes  the  mother-of-pearl 
shell.  The  character  of  their  minds  is  plainly  written 
upon  their  chairs  and  tables,  their  pictures,  and  their 
statuary  ;  and  a  person  of  discernment  can  instantly 
make  a  very  shrewd  guess  at  the  tone  of  the  person's 
mind  in  whose  house  he  may  happen  to  be.  A  lady 
glances  at  the  pretty  trifles  on  her  friend's  mantel- 
piece, skims  over  the  card-basket  by  way  of  indorsing 
her  opinion  respecting  the  position  of  the  inmates, 
and  sums  up  the  total'at  once,  as  ladies  are  apt  to  do. 
The  man  generalizes  as  to  the  fitness  of  things  around 
him,  their  keeping,  &c.,  and  at  once  goes  to  the  pic- 
tures. Therein  he  sees,  as  clearly  as  in  a  glass,  the 
artistic  as  well  as  the  moral  tendencies  of  the  host's 
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mind,  and  a  very  slight  glance  at  the  book-range 
enables  him  to  make  a  close  estimate  of  his  whole 
character.  As  it  is  evident  that  we  are  judged  of  by 
our  surroundings,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence what  those  surroundings  are  ;  indeed,  so  well  is 
this  understood,  that  people  are  but  too  prone  to 
"assume  a  virtue  if  they  have  it  not;"  hence  all 
kinds  of  attempts  at  displays  of  taste,  and,  more  com- 
monly still,  of  wealth  and  luxury,  which,  to  the  refined 
eye,  marks  the  character  of  the  man  at  once.  Whilst, 
however,  it  is  easy  enough  to  judge  of  a  man  of  any 
individuality  by  the  test  of  his  "  belongings,"  yet  there 
is  a  very  large  class,  indeed  by  far  the  largest,  who 
have  no  individuality  at  all  in  such  matters ;  who 
believe  in  upholsterers,  and  who  think  that  all  they 
have  to  -do  is  to  pay  the  bills,  and  to  buy  taste  as 
they  would  so  much  meat  or  sugar.  With  a  full 
knowledge  of  their  power,  these  tradesmen  dictate  the 
position  of  the  chairs  and  tables  to  these  customers 
just  as  despotically  as  the  modiste  dictates  the  shape 
bonnets  shall  be  year  by  year.  The  upholsterer  has 
certain  rules  of  thumb  by  which  he  settles  for  his 
customer  the  minutest  details  of  every  room  in  his 
house.  It  may  happen  that  an  upholsterer  is  a  man 
of  good  taste  himself,  in  which  case  his  customer  does 
well  to  leave  matters  in  his  hands,  but  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred,  he  is  a  mere  machine,  and 
goes  on  one  set  rule,  as  though  all  men  were  alike  in 
their  tastes  and  habits,  and  he  furnishes  them  on  the 
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same  principle  that  he  would  furnish  dogs'  houses, 
large  or  small,  according  to  the  size  of  the  inmate,  but 
all  on  the  same  identical  pattern. 

Now,  the  fashion  of  our  furniture,  to  our  mind,  is 
by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference.  Chairs  and 
tables  may  be  dumb,  inanimate  things  ;  but,  at  least, 
when  once  bought,  they  are  intended  to  be  our  com- 
panions for  our  natural  lifetime.  Their  owner  has  to 
make  friends  of  them  ;  he  pets  them  ;  if  well  selected, 
they  fit  his  nature  and  conform  to  his  habits,  but  they 
can  only  do  this  when  they  are  the  result  of  his  own 
choice.  A  man  of  a  refined  and  sensitive  nature  may 
as  well  marry  a  woman  that  had  been  selected  for 
him  by  some  friend,  as  fit-up  his  house  according  to 
the  ideas  of  some  West-end  tradesmen.  Imagine  a 
man  of  delicate  taste  happening  to  put  his  new  house 
into  the  hands  of  an  upholsterer  accustomed  to  fit-up 
for  the  fast  class  of  stock-brokers  ;  imagine  his  despair 
at  finding  his  walls  covered  with  glaring-coloured 
paper,  every  inch  of  furniture  as  fine  as  gilding  can 
make  it,  and  all  doubled  and  trebled  by  pier-glasses, 
reflecting  the  grandeur  in  every  possible  direction. 
Could  he  make  friends  of  such  fine  things  as  these  ? 
Impossible !  A  man  may  live  among  such  furniture 
for  ever,  and  hate  every  article  every  day  more  and 
more.  But  there  is  a  lower  depth  than  this,  to  which 
the  spirit  of  cheap  trading  has  invited  customers  to 
descend  ;  but,  happily,  the  class  is  so  obtuse  and  dull 
that  they  do  not  feel  the  degradation.      Some  of  the 
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cheap  furniture  warehouses  issue  illustrated  catalogues, 
in  which  they  give  estimates  for  furnishing  different- 
sized  houses.  A  four-roomed  house  may  be  furnished, 
we  are  told,  for  19/.  15J.!— shade  of  my  aunt!  why, 
her  Dresden  china  poodle  dog  cost  more  money ;  a 
six- roomed  house  for  ^jl.  lys. ;  and  a  ten-roomed 
ditto  for  289/.  los.  6d.  Imagine,  good  reader,  having 
the  self-same  set  of  furniture,  from  the  glaring 
veneered  "handsome  Spanish  mahogany  sideboard," 
that  is  already  beginning  to  shed  its  veneer  at  the 
corners,  down  to  the  "  two  fancy  occasional  chairs," 
groggy  in  their  legs  with  the  weight  of  the  varnish 
they  carry ;  imagine,  I  say,  having  to  participate  in 
the  comforts  of  such  surroundings,  knowing  that  the 
five  hundred  other  customers  of  the  firm  are  lounging 
in  the  self-same  sticky  chairs,  and  being  contorted  by 
the  like  untrue  Brummagem  looking-glasses. 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing,  that  the  lower  the  price 
of  the  articles  to  be  obtained  in  these  cheap  furniture 
warehouses,  the  finer  the  design.  The  Louis  Qua- 
torze  style,  for  instance,  is  universally  adopted  in  such 
cases.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this,  unless  it 
be  that  vulgar  people  like  fine  out-of-the-way  forms 
in  their  chairs  and  tables,  just  as  they  like  fine  out-of- 
the-way  words  in  their  conversation.  Simplicity  in 
tastes  is  a  virtue  rarely  to  be  found,  excepting  in 
those  classes  so  highly  placed  as  to  be  able  to  afford 
to  think  as  they  like. 

But,  to  return  to  our  position,  that  the  majority  of 
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persons  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  their  upholsterers 
as  to  the  matter  of  furnishing.  Rules  are  laid  down 
by  these  worthies  which  seem  to  have  no  foundation 
whatever  in  common  sense  or  sensibility.  Pictures, 
we  are  told,  should  generally  be  hung  in  the  dining- 
room.  This  is  a  dictum  which  we  see  almost  univer- 
sally carried  out,  excepting  in  those  cases  where  the 
individual  taste  of  the  proprietor  is  exerted.  The 
fashion  is  to  cover  the  walls  as  close  as  they  can  hold 
with  pictures,  totally  regardless  of  whether  they  can 
be  seen  or  not ;  in  fact,  it  is  quite  as  well,  in  some 
instances,  that  they  are  placed  out  of  sight ;  then  the 
guests,  at  a  given  signal,  are  shown  into  the  room, 
with  their  backs  towards  them,  and  at  no  moment 
have  they  an  opportunity  of  examining  their  merits. 
Surely  the  room  devoted  to  a  purely  sensual  plea- 
sure is  the  last  place  to  devote  to  works  of  art. 
Artists  in  spirit,  however,  never  commit  this  error ; 
the  choice  picture  is  hung  in  a  choice  place  in  the 
drawing-room  or  the  library,  and  is  never  degraded 
into  doing  duty  as  a  mere  article  of  furniture.  The 
most  painful  and  pitiful  aspect  of  modern  furnishing 
is  connected  with  this  question  of  pictures.  Ninety 
out  of  every  hundred  houses  boast  a  certain  allowance 
of  works  of  art. 

There  is  very  little  artistic  feeling  in  this  country, 
but  there  is  much  money,  and  the  rich  indulge 
in  "  old  masters,"  in  order  that  they  may  talk  about 
them. 
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"  Look  at  my  '  Murillo/  purchased  at  the  sale  of 
Louis  PhiHppe's  collection  !  "  ^ 

The  picture  may  be  a  good  one,  but  it  never  gave 
its  owner  one  particle  of  pleasure  as  a  work  of  art, 
because  he  is  incapable  of  feeling  it ;  but  it  flatters 
him  to  be  the  known  possessor  of  works  that  have 
once  adorned  palaces. 

The  rich  cotton-lords  of  the  North  patronize 
modern  pictures  in  the  same  spirit.  It  is  the  thou- 
sands of  pounds  they  represent,  and  not  their  real 
merit,  which  gives  any  satisfaction  to  their  owners. 
There  is  another  class  of  men,  again,  who  cannot 
afford  really  good  works,  but  who  think  that  anything 
but  oil-paintings  are  below  their  dignity.  They  crowd 
their  dining-rooms  with  "  Raffaelles,"  and  "  Guidos," 
and  "  Claude  Lorraines,"  picked  up  for  a  few  pounds 
at  some  auction,  and  are  never  tired  of  attempting  to 
palm  them  off  upon  their  guests  as  genuine  works. 
The  hideous  trash  possessed  by  respectable  men  in 
London,  who  give  good  dinners,  and  would,  like  Dog- 
berry, have  "  everything  handsome  about  them  "  at  a 
small  cost,  is  absolutely  appalling.  The  stupidity  of 
the  middle-class  Englishman  in  this  respect  is  fathom- 
less, but  some  soundings  with  respect  to  the  extent  of 
this  folly  may  be  made  by  watching  the  advertise- 
ments of  the  sales  of  the  "  old  masters,"  which  appear 
every  day  in  the  Times.  We  will  venture  to  say,  that 
more  of  these  pretended  "  old  masters  "  pass  through 
the  hands  of  our  London  auction-marts  in  the  course 
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of  the  year  than  all  the  artists  have  painted  for  these 
last  five  hundred  years.  If  men  who  wish  to  adorn 
their  walls  with  good  works,  but  have  no  taste  or 
means  in  that  direction,  would  only  put  up  with  good 
engravings,  or  photographs  of  world-famous  pictures, 
they  may,  by  dint  of  constantly  looking  at  them,  im- 
bibe some  of  their  spirit ;  at  least  they  would  not  be 
able  to  bore  their  guests  by  asking  their  opinions 
respecting  the  merits  of  their  genuine  "  old  masters," 
just  freshly  manufactured  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wardour  Street. 

''  As  a  rule,  the  walls  of  a  dining-room  should  be 
painted,  and  for  the  simple  reason,  that  paint  does 
not,  like  flock-paper,  retain  those  grosser  odours  which 
should  depart  with  the  meal.  The  paper  of  the 
drawing-room,  in  colour  at  least,  should  depend  upon 
the  degree  of  light  it  possesses,  and,  we  will  also  add, 
upon  the  complexions  of  the  young  ladies  of  the 
family.  We  have  been  really  startled  by  the  effect 
given  to  the  head  of  a  brunette  by  its  simple  juxta- 
position with  a  yellow  wall-paper  or  curtain.  In  like 
manner,  the  delicate  apple-greens  suit  the  fair  blonde 
daughters  of  England.  A  friend  of  mine  has  his 
rooms  coloured  rose  du  Band,  and  this  suits  nearly 
everybody  by  daylight  or  candlelight.  But  he  is  a 
man  of  remarkable  taste,  and  his  combinations  in 
other  respects  are  unusually  agreeable. 

In   no  article,  perhaps,  of  furniture  has  so   much 
good  taste  been  expended  as  in  wall-papers.     Owen 
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Jones  has  revolutionized  the  manufacture,  and  we  can 
wish  for  nothing  better  than  his  designs. 

The  upholsterers,  ever  on  the  watch  to  bring  for- 
ward novelties  that  require  constant  renewing,  have 
lately  introduced  panelled  walls,  the  squares  of  the 
panels  being  fitted  up  with  quilted  satin.     The  style 
is  hot  and  heavy,  and  is,  moreover,  an  arrangement 
which  does  not  admit  of  hanging  pictures — the  true 
ornament  of  a  drawing-room,  v  Upholsterers  seem  to 
have  an  invincible  dislike  to  real  art  in  any  forrn^nd  ^ 
/    to  the  pictorial  art  in  particular,  for  the   reason,  we 
f        suppose,  that  it  interferes  with  their  own  handicraft. 
The   articles   that  furnishing  warehouses   supply  us 
with  that  are  most  obnoxious  to  good  taste,  are  our 
curtain  hangings  and  table-cloths.     The  whole  tribe 
of  reps,  and  tabarets,  and  merinos  are  ineffective  and 
vulgar :  when  covered  with  designs,  they  are  simply 
detestable,  particularly  table-covers  ;  but  in  all  cases 
the  colours  are  glaring  and  painful  to  the  eye.     Our 
manufacturing  processes   are   perfect,  but  the   taste 
which  directs  them  has  fallen  to  a  minimum.     The 
rude  weavers  of  Africa  and  India  possess  infinitely 
more    refinement   in  their  colours.      In  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  of  1862,  in  the  furniture  department, 
were  some  specimens  of  stuffs,  manufactured  in  imi- 
tation of  old  draperies,  which  immediately  struck  the 
eye  by  the  judiciousness  of  their  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary colouring,  forming,  as  they  did,  such  a  grateful 
contrast  to  the  eye,  to  the  hard  crimsons  and  greens 
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of  the  modern  manufacturers.  In  the  same  room  we 
saw  what  common  deal  was  capable  of  in  the  hands 
of  the  artistic  joiner.  The  fiery  mahoganies,  which 
meet  the  eye  wherever  we  go,  have  supplanted  most 
other  furniture-woods  ;  but  it  is  infinitely  inferior  in 
delicacy  of  colouring  to  the  walnut-wood  of  our 
ancestors,  and,  for  some  articles,  even  to  the  old  Eng- 
lish oak.  The  graining  of  deal  is  also  charming,  and 
we  have  seen  some  really  artistic  articles  of  furniture 
made  in  this  material,  at  a  cost  within  the  means  of 
all.  The  turning-lathe  has  so  supplanted  the  art  of 
design  in  what  we  may  term  the  anatomy  of  our  fur- 
niture, that  to  see  simple  forms,  untainted  with  the 
set  shapes — rings  and  bulging  pear-shaped  forms, 
which  turners  think  essential  to  beauty — is  really 
quite  a  relief  The  Cromwellian  chair,  for  the  dining- 
room,  for  instance,  is  supplanting  all  the  tribe  of 
seats  mounted  on  balustrade  legs ;  and  the  Oxford 
chair,  revived  from  the  time  of  the  venerable  Bede, 
shows  us  what  real  beauty  of  form  may  be  attained 
by  a  very  simple  arrangement  of  parts.  In  the  room 
of  an  artistic  bachelor,  now  and  then,  we  see  designs 
such  as  these,  which  redeem  the  age  from  the  charge 
of  being  utterly  ugly  in  all  its  domestic  details. 

The  drawing-room,  where  "  taste,"  that  much- 
abused  word,  is  supposed  to  reign  triumphant,  is 
generally  given  up  to  such  a  medley  of  monstrosities, 
that  it  is  without  the  pale  of  criticism :  settees  that 
are  constructed  on  the   pattern   of  woolsacks ;  chairs 
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in  pinafores,  which  so  cover  them  up  that  all  sense  of 
form  is  lost ;  carpets  of  gorgeous  patterns,  cut  up  in 
every  direction  by  druggets  of  conflicting  colours ; 
easy-chairs,  with  quilted  backs,  in  the  form  of  large 
cockle-shells  ;.- and  sofas  patched  over  with  white 
spots  in  the  shape  of  anti-macassars.  There  are  very 
few  ladies  who  appear  to  have  any  idea  of  the  har- 
mony of  colour  when  applied  to  large  surfaces.  The 
very  same  persons  who  are  instinctively  excellent  with 
regard  to  the  agreement  of  colour  in  their  wearing 
apparel,  and  Avho  never,  in  fact,  commit  a  solecism 
with  respect  to  it,  will  make  the  most  egregious  blun- 
ders in  the  arrangement  of  colours  in  their  drawing- 
rooms.  It  would  seem  as  though  their  hands  were 
incapable  of  applying  art  principles  to  anything 
larger  than  their  own  personal  adornments.  Thrift, 
perhaps,  has  something  to  do  with  the  ill  taste  which 
covers  up  every  article  of  furniture  with  patches  of 
white  druggeting,  shrouds  the  gilt  of  the  pier-glass 
with  yellow  gauze,  and  even  surrounds  the  gilt  of 
picture-frames  with  the  same  material,  totally  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  the  gaudy  and  flimsy  gamboge- 
coloured  covering  is  sure  to  kill  the  effect  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  to  transfer  the  attention  of  the  offending 
flies  to  the  precious  work  of  art  itself — a  matter  they 
seem  to  care  nothing  about.  There  may  be  some 
excuse  for  that  class  of  persons  who  seem  to  think 
that  all  their  finery  should  be  kept  for  company  ;  but 
for    persons    who    can    really    afford    to    allow   their 
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carpets  to  wear  out  in  a  fair  manner,  this  petty  prin- 
ciple of  putting  everything  in  pinafores  is  really  con- 
temptible. A  well-made  carpet  or  a  good  chintz  will 
bear  the  advance  of  time  kindly,  and  with  a  grace, 
just  as  a  good  sensible  face  does.  The  gentle  grada- 
tions by  which  the  hangings  and  the  velvets,  the 
gilding  and  the  carpeting,  fade  and  tone  down  har- 
moniously together  may  sometimes  be  witnessed  in 
households  where  the  fussy  spirit  of  newness  is  in 
abeyance.  In  such  apartments  the  silver  grey  of  age 
seems  at  home,  and  the  fresh  bloom  of  youth  is  only 
the  more  brightly  set  off.  Of  late  years,  we  must 
confess,  a  very  great  advance  has  been  made  in  the 
designs  of  our  carpets  of  a  better  class,  and  the  hide- 
ous groups  of  flowers  which  used  to  sprawl  across 
small  closet-like  rooms  are  no  longer  to  be  seen  ;  but 
among  the  cheaper  articles  they  seem  as  bad  as  ever, 
and  we  suppose  will  continue  so  until  the  masses 
obtain  some  art-cultivation,  in  which  they  are  now 
much  less  advanced  than  semi-barbarians. 

The  only  articles  of  domestic  use  in  which  a  real 
and  universal  advance  has  been  made  is  in  glass  and 
stoneware,  china,  &c.  It  only  seems  the  other  day 
that  we  depended  upon  the  barbarous  drawings  of 
the  Chinese  for  the  designs  on  our  plates.  The  wil- 
low pattern  was  the  standard  of  taste  among  the 
middle  classes;  now  it  is  no  longer  to  be  seen,  at 
least  in  respectable  houses  in  the  metropolis,  and  a 
hundred   designs  more   or  less   good  have  taken  its 
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place.  We  owe  this,  perhaps,  to  the  length  of  time 
art  has  been  made  a  ruling  principle  in  our  potteries  ; 
it  is  now  beginning  to  bear  fruit,  even  to  the  most 
humble  in  the  land.  We  never  see  such  a  thing  now 
as  an  ugly  teacup  in  the  better-class  china-shops. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  our  manufactured  glass. 
Perhaps  there  was  no  department  in  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition of  1862  which  so  delighted  the  connoisseurs  of 
art-manufactures,  as  the  glass  department.  Some- 
times, dining  with  an  old  aunt,  we  are  compelled  to 
do  the  civil  thing,  and  take  some  of  her  own-made 
currant  wine  out  of  the  wine-glasses  bought  in  her 
youth,  and  out  of  the  decanters  that  suited  the  tastes 
of  a  bygone  generation.  When  we  think  of  their 
clumsy  forms  and  cloudy  colour,  it  seems  as  though 
it  must  be  another  race  of  people  who  now  quaff  their 
champagne  or  claret  from  the  elegant  crystal  of  our 
modern  manufacturers.  If  the  arts  of  design  have 
made  such  an  advance  in  these  fragile  fabrics,  why, 
we  ask,  may  we  not  look  for  similar  results  among 
our  more  substantial  domestic  appliances  .'  A  chair 
is  as  good  an  object  for  the  application  of  artistic 
principles  as  a  cup  or  a  wine-glass ;  indeed,  we  see 
what  can  be  done  in  certain  departments  when  special 
and  learned  classes  are  catered  for.  Let  us  instance 
church  furniture.  Never,  in  the  palmiest  Roman 
Catholic  days,  were  articles  of  this  description  better 
made,  or  of  purer  design,  than  by  those   persons  who 
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devote  themselves  to  this  class  of  furniture.  It  is 
clear  the  men  who  design  them  are  artists  who  work 
with  love.  Pugin  struck  the  note,  and  since  his  time 
it  has  not  degenerated.  What  a  distance  divides 
works  such  as  these  from  the  mere  handicraft  work  ! 
Take  for  example,  a  gaselier,  such  as  a  Hardman  would 
provide  his  customers  with,  and  compare  it  with  a 
similar  article  of  Brummagem  work,  to  be  seen  in 
any  ordinary  gasfitter's  windows.  The  Brummagem 
maker  throws  more  twisted  work  into  his  design, 
displays  more  splendacious  cut  glass  in  his  shades, 
ormolus  with  great  redundancy  of  lacquer ;  but  the 
whole  thing  is  a  frightful  botch,  giving  absolute  pain 
to  the  artistic  mind.  Why  cannot  we  impart  a  little 
simplicity  into  such  matters  "i  Our  schools  of  design 
surely  cannot  be  making  much  progress  either  with 
the  artisan-class  or  with  their  masters,  otherwise  the 
world  would  not  be  flooded  as  it  is  with  such  vile 
designs.  We  can  understand  the  manufacturers 
for  the  cheap  furniture  warehouses  employing  certain 
set  patterns,  which  are  easily  reproduced  by  steam 
machinery  in  large  numbers  ;  but  what  we  cannot 
understand  is  the  absence  of  really  good  designs  in 
our  better  class  of  furniture.  We  have  workers  in 
silver  and  in  gold  who  equal  the  best  efforts  of  the 
ancients.  Where  are  the  workers  in  wood  .'  If  some 
of  the  art-students  now  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  and    at    other   art-schools  throughout    the 
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country,  would  only  cultivate  this  field,  they  would 
find  an  eager  public  ready  to  reward  their  labours, 
and  they  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  redeeming 
from  utter  ugliness  a  very  large  and  important  branch 
of  art  manufacture. 
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IJE  have  all  been  startled  by  the  accounts 
coming  to  us  from  across  the  Atlantic 
of  the  discovery  of  oil-wells.  You  have 
only  to  dig  in  some  portions  of  American  soil,  and 
up  spouts  an  oleaginous  fountain  that  makes  the 
fortune  of  the  happy  discoverer.  It  has  been  the 
luck  of  a  private  individual  in  this  country  to  discover 
a  home  supply  of  fatty  material,  which  has  already 
spouted,  and  is  now  stored  in  locomotive  receptacles. 
The  only  difference  between  the  American  and  the 
English  article  is,  that  one  is  of  a  vegetable  origin, 
and  the  other  animal.  Mr.  Banting  having  made 
the  discovery  that  he  was  unwisely  fat,  and  called 
attention  to  it  in  a  pamphlet,  thousands  of  other  fat 
men  have  started  up  on  every  hand.  But  neither 
Mr.  Banting  nor  his  disciples  are  happy  in  the  dis- 
covery of  these  reservoirs  of  fatty  oil ;  they  do  not 
look  upon  it  as  a  thing  to  be  desired,  but  as  a  para- 
site to  be  scrubbed  off  and  got  rid  of  at  any  price. 
They    argue,    and    perhaps  rightly,   from    their  own 
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point  of  view,  that  it  is  not  well  to  be  transformed 
into  so  much  candle  material ;  but  we  may  ask  if 
society  in  general  is  likely  to  agree  to  such  a  dictum  ? 
If  we  are,  by  Mr.  Banting's  method,  to  lose  all  our 
fat  men,  what  will  become  of  us  ?  All  those  who 
possess  the  friendship  of  the  corpulent  know  full  well 
that  there  is  something  more  in  them  than  the  mere 
stock-in-trade  of  the  tallow-chandler.  Your  fat  man 
is  ever  your  peace-maker,  your  general  friend,  your 
benevolent  public  benefactor.  Good  gracious !  the 
more  we  think  of  it,  the  more  we  are  amazed.  What 
would  become  of  all  our  lord  mayors,  mayors,  and 
aldermen,  if  Bantingism  really  became  a  rule  of 
life .''  It  is  a  blow  aimed  at  municipal  institutions, 
and  Bantingism  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  crafty 
move  in  the  direction  of  centralization  versus  local 
government.  The  very  word  "  Corporation,"  speaking 
abdominally,  would  be  blotted  from  our  language. 
Imagine  Honest  Jack  Falstaff  reduced  by  means  of  a 
biscuit  diet  to  a  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon,  would  the 
world  have  been  a  gainer  by  the  change  .'  Fancy  the 
many  eighteen  and  twenty  "  stunners"  reduced  to 
American  lankiness,  would  the  change  be  an  improve- 
ment to  the  national  character.?  John  Bull  transformed 
into  a  scarecrow,  with  his  shanks  a  world  too  wide  for 
his  ample  tops,  could  we  live  over  such  a  disgrace } 
But,  thank  Heaven,  we  see  no  such  tendency  towards 
leanness  as  Mr.  Banting  would  lead  us  to  believe  is 
taking  place.     Look  at  our  beef,  is  that  thin  .'     What 
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beast  gets  the  gold  medal  ?  Why,  that  which  has 
been  fed  on  most  oilcake.  Who,  again,  is  the  most 
money-making  among  the  doctors  ? — is  it  not  Dr.  De 
Jongh,  who  proclaims  that  life  is  not  worth  having 
without  cod-liver  oil  1  We  give  Mr.  Banting  every 
credit  for  being  perfectly  disinterested  in  his  crusade 
against  fat ;  but,  mayhap,  he  is  only  an  unconscious 
agent  in  the  hands  of  the  tailors.  In  the  first  place, 
we  know  that  a  layer  of  fat  is  as  good  as  a  topcoat 
to  a  man ;  consequently  the  corpulent  do  not  require 
so  much  clothing  as  the  lean.  Tailors,  therefore,  look 
to  leanness  as  their  best  friend.  Then  there  would 
be  the  waste  of  clothing  in  their  favour  during  the 
period  of  transformation.  A  fat  man  would  order  a 
coat  one  day  that  would  be,  under  a  course  of 
Bantingism,  a  misfit  the  next  month.  There  would 
be  no  element  of  fixedness  in  his  figure,  and,  conse- 
quently, he  would  require  a  sliding-scale  of  garments. 
The  artistic  tailor  may  well  feel  in  a  constant  flurry 
at  such  fluctuations.  The  lines  of  a  man's  garment, 
in  a  first-class  tailoring  establishment,  are  laid  down 
with  all  the  mathematical  care  and  nicety  of  the  lines 
of  a  ship.  Imagine,  then,  good  reader,  having  to 
reduce  the  waist,  and  to  make  the  lines  finer  with 
every  pair  of  new  trowsers.  We  admit  that  Buck- 
master  or  Poole  may  be  dead  against  a  man  suddenly 
reducing  himself  from  fifteen  stone  to  twelve  ;  but  the 
great  ready-made  clothing  establishments  must  all  be 
for  it,  and  they  are  too  many  for  mere  artistic  tailors. 
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Mr.  Banting  supplies  us  with  a  dietary  which  he 
tells  us  has  worked  wonders  upon  himself.  Between 
the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty,  he  says  that  he  felt  he 
was  becoming  possessed  by  a  parasite  which  he  always 
dreaded — that  parasite  was  fat;  it  crept  over  him, 
and  so  overcame  him  that  he  was  obliged  to  walk 
down  stairs  backwards,  to  avoid  the  jar  caused  by  his 
weight  upon  his  ancle  and  knee  joints.  When  about 
sixty-six  years  of  age,  and  with  a  stature  of  five  feet 
five  inches,  he  weighed  202  pounds;  not  such  a 
mighty  weight  after  all,  considering  his  height ;  but  it 
encumbered  him.  Accordingly,  he  consulted  a  phy- 
sician, who  recommended  him  to  take  rowing  exer- 
cise, which  he  did,  in  "  a  good,  heavy,  safe  boat ;  "  but 
he  found  that  his  appetite  increased  so-  voraciously 
that  the  increased  food  he  was  forced  to  take,  made 
him  heavier  than  ever.  He  went  to  another  medical 
friend,  who  made  out  a  dietary  table  for  him,  which 
cut  off  all  the  fat-making  food,  or  the  "  beans,"  as  Mr. 
Banting  terms  it,  which  bred  his  parasite.  The  dietary 
was  as  follows  : — 

For  breakfast,  I  take  four  or  five  ounces  of  beef,  mutton,  kidneys, 
broiled  fish,  bacon,  or  cold  meat  of  any  kind  except  pork  ;  a  large  cup 
of  tea  (without  milk  or  sugar),  a  little  biscuit,  or  one  ounce  of  dry 
toast. 

For  dinner,  five  or  six  ounces  of  any  fish  except  salmon,  any  meat 
except  pork,  any  vegetable  except  potato,  one  ounce  of  dry  toast,  fruit 
out  of  a  pudding,  any  kind  of  poultry  or  game,  and  two  or  three  glasses 
of  good  claret,  sherry,  or  Madeira— champagne,  port,  and  beer  for- 
bidden. 

For  tea,  two  or  three  ounces  of  fruit,  a  rusk  or  two,  and  a  cup  of  tea 
(without  milk  or  sugar). 
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For  supper,  tliree  or  four  ounces  of  meat  or  fish,  similar  to  dinner, 
with  a  glass  or  two  of  claret. 

For  nightcap,  if  required,  a  tumbler  of  grog  (gin,  whisl<y,  or  brandy, 
without  sugar),  or  a  glass  or  two  of  claret  or  sheny. 

On  this  diet  he  has  become  fine  by  degrees  and 
beautifully  less,  having  decreased  from  202  to  167 
lbs.,  his  present  weight.  His  girth  has  decreased,  and 
those  who  knew  him  before  scarcely  know  him  now. 

It  is  currently  reported,  indeed,  that  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, having  heard  of  the  wonderful 
transformation  worked  in  Mr.  Banting,  through 
refusing  his  "  beans,"  requested  that  gentleman  to  call 
upon  him.  Mr.  Banting  of  course  went,  and  presented 
himself  before  his  Royal  Highness,  with  apparently 
very  ample  dimensions. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Banting,"  said  his  Royal  Highness,  "  you 
seem  to  be  pretty  portly  yet." 

"  That,  sir,  is  as  I  was ; "  pulling  off  two  suits  of 
old  clothes,  and  standing  up  a  mere  weasel,  compared 
to  his  former  size, — "  thus  I  am ; "  an  anecdote  which 
proves  that  he  is  somewhat  of  a  wag. 

Mr.  Banting  stands  sentinel  against  bread,  milk, 
butter,  beer,  sugar,  potatoes,  parsnips,  and  carrots. 
These  are  the  starch  and  sugar  containers,  which  in 
the  human  body  are  transformed  into  fat ;  and  in  place 
of  these  he  takes  the  regimen  we  have  given.  It  cer- 
tainly seems  to  have  answered  ihe  expectations  of 
Mr.  Banting  ;  and,  of  course,  he  believes  he  has  found 
a  specific  against  fat.  Yes,  as  far  as  he  is  individually 
concerned  ;   but  why  should  he  lead  others  to  believe 
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that  they  also  may  go  and  do  likewise  ?  Really,  to 
hear  the  conversation  that  goes  on  at  every  dinner- 
table,  it  might  be  imagined  that  a  great  discovery 
had  been  made  in  dietetics ;  and  that  it  lay  within 
any  man's  power  to  blow  himself  out  and  suck  him- 
self in  as  he  would  a  bladder.  Indeed,  Mr.  Banting 
tells  us  as  much : — "  Feeling  that  I  have  now  nearly 
attained  the  right  standard  of  bulk  and  weight  pro- 
portional to  my  stature  and  age  (between  ten  and 
eleven  stone),  I  should  not  hesitate  to  partake  of  a 
fattening  dietary  occasionally,  to  preserve  the  happy 
standard  if  necessary.  Indeed  I  am  allowed  to  do  so 
by  my  medical  advisers  ;  but  I  shall  always  observe 
a  careful  watch  upon  myself  to  discover  the  effect, 
and  act  accordingly ;  so  that  if  I  choose  to  spend  a  day 
or  two  with  Dives,  so  to  speak,  I  must  not  forget  to 
devote  the  next  to  Lazarus." 

Certainly  this  arrangement  is  very  convenient ;  and 
Mr.  Banting  seems  to  have  himself  in  hand  in  a  most 
remarkable  manner.  If,  like  his  moderateur  lamp,  he 
had  a  screw  in  his  side,  he  could  not  pump  up  his  fat 
in  a  manner  more  graduated  to  the  occasion.  But  is 
Mr.  Banting  quite  sure  that  his  method  of  fat-oblite- 
rating is  the  only  infallible  one }  For  instance,  sup- 
posing when  he  was  rowing  every  morning  in  his 
"  good,  heavy,  safe  boat,"  he  had  lived  as  other  people 
do,  instead  of  breakfasting  with  enormous  appetite  on 
bread  and  milk,  does  it  not  strike  him  that  he  would 
have  attained  all  the  favourable  results  he  has  done 
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without  adopting  a  diet  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
socially  cuts  him  off  from  his  kind  as  far  as  the  dinner- 
table  is  concerned,  where  people  are  apt  to  indulge  in 
his  much-dreaded  "  beans  "  ?  We  assure  Mr.  Banting 
that  medical  men  are  not  so  wanting  as  he  imagines 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  dietetic  rules  necessary  for 
the  prevention  of  corpulence.  The  difificulty  is  to  get 
people  to  attend  to  them  ;  and  the  moderate  amount 
of -fat  some  people  seem  alarmed  at,  by  no  means 
warrants  the  change  in  the  method  of  living  which 
Bantingism  prescribes.  Thousands  of  people  who  are 
doing  very  well  are  beginning  to  worry  themselves 
out  of  their  lives,  in  consequence  of  this  famous  pam- 
phlet. Happening  to  go  into  a  noted  hair-cutter's 
shop  the  other  day,  v/e  were  struck  with  the  number 
of  persons  who  were  weighing  themselves.  The 
young  lady  in  attendance  held  in  her  hand  a  card, 
showing  Dr.  Hutchinson's  scale  of  the  weight  proper 
to  individuals  according  to  their  altitude. 

"  What's  your  height,  sir .''  "  she  asked  of  a  certainly 
not  over-fat  individual  in  the  weighing-machine. 

"  Five  feet  three." 

"Five  feet  three,  sir!  then  you  ought  to  be  133 
lbs.  ;  but  you're  only  130  lbs." 

The  individual  sneaked  out  of  the  shop,  convicted 
of  the  heinous  ex9isable  offence  of  being  short  weight, 
and  determined,  of  course,  to  pick  up  his  "  beans  "  as 
fast  as  possible.  Another  was  forty  pounds  over  his 
complement,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  shake  them  off. 
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If  Mr.  Banting  really  has  brought  himself  to  believe 
in  the  power  of  dieting  alone  to  make  or  to  reduce 
fat,  we  can  assure  our  readers  he  is  simply  dreaming. 
One  of  the  thinnest  men  we  ever  knew  gorged  him- 
self on  bread  and  butter.  There  are  plenty  of  thin 
people  in  the  world.  In  fact,  the  majority  of  people 
are  run  up  rather  scantily  than  otherwise ;  yet  they 
all  take  their  average  amount  of  fat-producers.  Why, 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  they  not  fat  ?  The  answer 
is,  that  though  we  may  take  food  into  our  mouths,  we 
do  not  therefore  absorb  it  into  our  system  ;  or  if  we 
do,  we  burn  it  off  so  fast  by  the  lungs  that  it  never 
becomes  deposited  in  the  tissues.  The  human  frame 
is  by  no  means  like  a  dripping-pot,  which  is  bound  to 
hold  all  the  fat  that  is  put  into  it.  You  may  feed  a 
large  proportion  of  men  on  Mr.  Banting's  "  beans  "  all 
day  long,  and  the  exercise  of  the  body  and  mind 
they  undergo  will  use  it  all  up  without  requiring  them 
to  "  go  down  stairs  backwards,"  or  to  use  "  boot- 
hooks." 

If  mere  errors  of  diet  were  capable  of  producing 
the  dire  results  which  Mr.  Banting  attributes  to  it,  the 
human  race  would  long  ere  this  have  been  trans- 
formed into  so  many  Daniel  Lamberts.  But  Mr. 
Banting  is  right  in  one  thing.  This  fat  question  is 
very  much  a  matter  of  age.  The  reason  why,  after  a 
certain  time  in  life,  fat  becomes  deposited,  is  simply 
because  as  we  get  old  we  get  lazy,  we  take  forty 
winks  after  dinner,  we  cease  to  take  "  constitutionals," 
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consequently  we  cease  to  iDurn  off  our  fat — for  fat  is 
nothing  more  than  fuel-food,  and  it  is  consumed  in 
proportion  to  the  strain  we  put  upon  the  lungs.  Dr. 
Edward  Smith,  who  has  made  a  number  of  experi- 
ments with  respect  to  the  consumption  of  fat  during 
different  stages  of  exertion,  tells  us  that  in  one  hour 
whilst  lying  asleep  at  night,  and  therefore  quite  still, 
0'3i  oz.  of  fat  is  consumed,  during  one  hour  awake 
0'46  oz.,  whilst  standing  one  hour  0"55  oz.,  whilst 
walking  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour  I'l  oz.,  at 
the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour  v6  oz.,  and  finally,  one 
hour's  work  on  the  treadmill  reduces  the  fat  275  oz. 
Thus  we  see  how  perfectly  worthless  any  scheme  of 
dieting  is  unless  it  is  properly  graduated  to  the 
amount  of  exertion  a  man  takes.  Nevertheless  as  a 
rule  men  don't  take  as  much  exercise  when  they  are 
old  as  when  they  are  young,  consequently  they  don't 
require  so  much  fatty  food.  If  a  person  were  to  go 
on  filling  his  cellar  month  by  month  with  coal  in  the 
summer  as  he  would  in  the  winter,  the  consequence 
would  be  that  his  fires  would  not  consume  it,  and  it 
would  accumulate  in  his  stores ;  in  just  the  same 
manner  the  old  man  does  not  burn  up  by  his  lungs 
the  fat  he  takes  redundantly  into  his  system,  and  ■  it 
lodges  on  his  abdomen,  and  forms  a  '"  corporation." 
But  this  rule  is  applicable,  it  must  be  remembered, 
only  to  men  getting  on  in  years,  and  the  crowd 
of  young  and  middle-aged  who  are  now  shaping 
their  courses  by  Mr.  Banting's  sailing  chart  are  simply 
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behaving  like  simpletons.  Mr.  Banting  speaks  of  the 
dietary  table  given  him  by  his  doctor,  a  gentleman 
well  known  as  an  aurist,  as  something  marvellous,  but 
it  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  and  is  no  better  and  no  worse 
than  a  score  of  others  with  which  any  intelligent  phy- 
sician would  provide  him.  We  feel  certain  that  no 
one  is  more  astonished  with  the  fame  it  has  brought 
him  than  the  aurist  himself.  It  happened  to  suit  the 
particular  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient,  and  the  patient 
is  very  properly  grateful  for  the  prescription  ;  but  if 
every  man  that  had  been  cured  by  some  simple  medi- 
cine were  to  rush  into  print  and  to  declare  that  he 
had  at  last  found  out  a  man  who  was  possessed  of  a 
specific  for  the  disorder  he  laboured  under,  what  a 
marvellous  medical  literature  we  should  possess ! 
Certain  "  professors  "  in  the  medicinal  art  (a  self-im- 
posed title,  which  the  public  know  how  to  estimate), 
do  indeed  indulge  in  little  essays  of  this  kind  for  their 
own  profit  and  glorification.  There  is  Professor  Hol- 
loway,  for  instance,  of  ointment  notoriety,  who  has 
been  living  on  the  Earl  of  Aldborough's  leg  for  these 
last  twenty  years  ;  we  speak  figuratively,  of  course. 
This  famous  leg  was  the  despair  of  all  "  the  faculty,'' 
until  the  professor  took  it  in  hand,  and  cured  it  with 
his  world-famous  ointment.  Now  the  public  see  the 
motive  of  this  course  of  proceeding,  and  properly 
estimate  it,  and  there  is  no  harm  done  except  to  those 
individuals  who  will  lard  themselves  for  the  slightest 
cut,  without  rhyme  or  reason,  for  the  pecuniary  bene- 
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fit  of  Mr.  Hollovvay.  There  is  again  the  aged  physi- 
cian, whose  daughter  was  cured  of  consumption  by  the 
use  of  a  remedy  which  he  is  constrained  to  proclaim 
to  humanity,  through  the  columns  of  the  Times'  ad- 
vertising sheet — a  piece  of  gratuitous  generosity  the 
public  also  views  somewhat  suspiciously.  But  Mr. 
Banting  is  a  witness  who  is  above  reproach  as  far  as 
any  self-seeking  is  concerned ;  he  speaks,  we  know, 
with  a  purely  philanthropic  motive,  and  that  is  the 
mischief  of  his  pamphlet.  Hundreds  buy  it,  we  feel 
certain,  out  of  mere  curiosity,  never  intending  to  put 
its  rules  into  "operation ;  but  there  are  some  who 
believe  implicitly  and  without  any  reserve  in  doctors' 
directions,  who  store  up  a  prescription  for  years,  and 
never  fail  to  lend  it  to  their  friends  when  they  fancy 
they  are  similarly  affected  to  themselves.  These  are 
just  the  persons  who  will  adopt  Bantingism  without 
further  question.  If,  however,  there  should  be  any 
hesitation  in  their  minds,  let  us  give  them  Punch's 
advice  to  persons  about  to  marry,  "  Don't."  In  killing 
your  "parasite,"  you  may,  as  Mr.  Banting  did  by 
"  low-living,"  contract  a  carbuncle,  a  parasite  of  a  less 
easy  nature  than  a  little  superfluous  fat.  And  we 
may  add,  this  is  a  very  likely  thing  to  happen  in  con- 
sequence of  fat  men  suddenly  changing  their  diet, 
and  adopting  a  less  sustaining  one,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  wine ;  for  the  fat  are,  as  a  rule,  less  strong 
in  their  constitutions  than  those  of  moderate  size,  and 
possess  more  or  less  enfeebled  hearts.     They  should 
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not,  therefore,  play  tricks  with  themselves  on  the 
mere  dictum  of  a  pamphlet  written  by  a  grateful 
patient. 

We  have  fully  expected  to  see  another  pamphlet 
issue  from  the  press,  which  would  be  the  logical  corol- 
lary of  Mr.  Banting's  effusion,  entitled  "  On  Spare- 
ness."  What  a  run  there  would  be  for  it,  by  thou- 
sands of  meagre  and  withered  virgins  one  is  always 
meeting  with  in  society.  How  is  it  that  Dr.  De 
Jongh  has  not  improved  the  occasion  ?  He  might, 
without  any  literary  assistance  at  all,  prove  his  case 
by  the  unimpeachable  testimony  of  Mr.  Banting. 
Surely  some  living  skeleton,  a  gentleman  at  the  oppo- 
site pole  of  obesity,  may  be  found  to  feed  himself  up 
to  the  right  standard  by  means  of  cod-liver  oil,  or 
better  still,  by  means  of  Mr.  Banting's  forbidden  beans  ; 
let  him  adopt  the  recipe  thrown  aside  by  the  retired 
tradesman  of  St.  James's  Street,  take  exercise  in  a 
"heavy,  safe  boat,"  thereby  create  an  enormous  appe- 
tite, appease  it  on  bread  and  milk,  and  become  what 
Mr.  Banting  was.  The  effect  of  the  famous  dietary 
table  would  then  be  double,  and  as  fat  and  lean  men 
make  up  a  large  proportion  of  the  population,  the 
fame  of  the  pamphlet  would  be  largely  augmented. 
If,  by  any  means,  the  two  gratifying  results,  like  the 
two  Dromios,  could  be  publicly  brought  face  to  face, 
the  effect  would  be  electric.  Mr.  Banting  seems  to 
regret  only  one  thing  in  the  course  of  his  case, — that 
he  neglected  to  have  a  photograph  made  when,  at  the 
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outset  of  the  treatment,  he  was  in  the  state  of  maxi- 
mum obesity.  If  this  coming  example  of  thinness 
improved  into  fatness  (for  we  feel  sure  he  will  come), 
will  only  take  care  not  to  be  similarly  neglectful,  the 
public  may  perhaps  be  pictorially  and  amusingly 
informed  of  the  power  of  "  beans "  to  manufacture 
"  corporations. " 
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MV  FIRST  DEAL  IN  HORSE- 
FLESH. 

|HEN  the  Pet  began  to  kneel  and  use  her 
beseeching  eyes,  I  knew  full  well  that, 
although  I  may  pretend  to  make  a  fight, 
the  battle  was  really  finished. 

"  But,"  I  said,  "  I  really  don't  think,  Beaty,  that  it's 
quite  consistent  in  a  country  parson's  daughter  to  go 
scampering  about  the  country  on  horseback.  You 
know  how  censorious  people  are.  There  are  the 
Misses  — " 

Pet  put  her  hand  upon  my  mouth  at  once,  tossed 
back  the  bush  of  golden,  silken  hair  from  either  cheek, 
and  held  up  her  finger 

"  Now  that  is  all  nonsense,  papa  dear  ;  besides,  you 
know  you  are  always  talking  about  Mr.  Kingsley  and 
the  value  of  muscular  Christianity,  and  plundering  his 
ideas  for  Sunday's  use  sometimes,"  she  said,  screwing 
up  her  violet  eyes  in  the  most  comical  manner ;  "  and 
now  you  have  an  opportunity  of  putting   these  ideas 

in  practice,  you  put  me  off  with  what  the  Misses 

will  say.  Is  it  fair  now,  sir,  that  you  men-folk  should 
keep  all  the  muscular  Christianity  to  yourselves,  and 
not  spare  a  little  bit  to  the  women-folk }  " 
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This  was  touching  me  hard,  so  I  gave  in  at  once. 

"  But  supposing,  Beaty,  we  could  find  you  this 
fancy  steed  you  talk  about " 

"  Supposing,  papa  ! — there  is  no  supposing  about 
the  matter.  All  you  are  asked  to  do  is  to  find  the 
money,  and  I'll  find  the  dear,  delightful  little  horse — 
so  that's  settled.  And,  you  know,  it  will  be  a  posi  - 
tive  saving,  papa  ;  for  that  beautiful  habit  of  mamma's, 
which  cost  thirty-five  guineas,  will  be  perfectly 
destroyed  by  the  moths,  unless  it  is  taken  out  and 
worn  ;  so,  you  see,  the  cost  of  the  horse  will  be  more 
than  saved,  after  all." 

I  did  not  see  the  cogency  of  the  argument,  it  is 
true  ;  but  whoever  thought  of  arguing  with  Beaty 
when  she  looked  you  through  with  her  large  and 
fathomless  violet  eyes  ?  At  least,  not  her  papa  ;  and 
possibly  another,  one  of  these  days,  will  feel  inclined 
to  forget  his  logic  also. 

Beaty  was  as  good  as  her  word.  One  morning,  at 
breakfast,  she  came  running  up  with  the  Times,  and, 
throwing  herself  down  on  her  knees,  in  the  old 
cuddling,  irresistible  fashion,  exclaimed,— 

"  I've  found  him  !  I  believe  my  '  good  fairy  '  has 
put  this  advertisement  in  on  purpose  to  please  me  ;  " 
and  she  began  to  read, — 


T^O  BE  SOLD,  a  HORSE  of  GREAT  BEAUTY, 

late  the  property  of  a  deceased  Gentleman.  He  is  a  beautiful 
Bay,  with  Black  Legs,  by  Emelius,  perfectly  quiet  to  ride  and  drive, 
and  has  carried  a  Lady.     Apply,  before  10  a.m.,  at iVIews. 
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"  There,  papa,  if  you  are  a  good  boy,  you  shall  have 
a  ride  sometimes  ;  and  he  will  do  for  pic-nics,  and  to 
drive  you  over  to  Grimsby,  where  that  tiresome  old 
vicar  always  wants  you  to  do  duty  for  him.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  such  a  perfect  animal  ?  " 

"  Softly,  Miss  Beatrice,"  I  said  ;  "  I  am  afraid  all 
this  is  too  good  to  be  true.  I  shall  be  quite  satisfied 
if  he  carries  you." 

"  Now  then,  dear  papa,  see  that  you  go  early,  as 
such  an  animal  is  sure  to  be  snapped  up  directly  in 
London,  where  a  good  horse  is  always  worth  his 
money." 

I  took  the  morning  train  the  very  next  day,  after 
many  injunctions  that  I  must  on  no  account  let  the 
"  horse  of  great  beauty  "  slip  through  my  fingers.  I 
arrived  at  the  mews  in  question  at  the  appointed 
time.  It  was  situated  in  a  very  quiet  and  respectable 
neighbourhood,  and  was  in  itself  a  very  orderly-looking 
place.  Why  do  grooms  take  such  pride  in  the  win- 
dows of  their  sleeping-rooms  1  Every  other  window 
that  I  looked  at  was  fenced  in  with  a  mimic  five- 
barred  gate,  the  palings  painted  white,  and  the  five- 
barred  gate  green.  No  doubt,  these  are  but  expressions 
of  the  country  taste  of  the  country -bred  lads  who 
come  up  to  town  to  seek  their  fortunes,  and  sink  down 
into  the  cunning  grooms  one  meets  with  at  the 
corners  of  streets  in  May  Fair,  plotting  treason 
against  their  masters  with  the  corn-chandler.  I  asked 
in  vain,  for  a  long  time,  for  the  handsome  horse,  but 
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no  one  seemed  to  know  anything  about  him.  At  last 
I  was  told  to  apply  at  a  particularly  quiet  and 
orderly-looking  stable,  where  my  informant  told  me 
he  had  "  heerd  of  such  a  hoss  "  as  I  was  looking  for. 
Accordingly  I  knocked,  but  there  was  no  answer. 
Tired  of  repeatedly  knocking,  I  at  last  took  the 
liberty  of  opening  the  door  and  walking  in.  The 
only  person  visible  was  a  venerable-looking  groom, 
who  was  engaged  in  cleaning  a  horse.  "Wis'ss, 
wis'ss,  wis'ss,"  went  the  rheumatic  old  man,  either  not 
hearing  me  enter,  or  not  deigning  to  take  any  notice 
of  me,  whilst  intently  engaged  upon  his  duties.  He 
was  dressed  in  an  old  purple  plush  waistcoat,  with 
old  silver  buttons  with  a  crest  upon  them,  and  his 
neck  was  incased  in  a  neatly-pinned  white  cravat. 
Evidently  he  belonged  to  some  old  household,  where 
a  certain  traditional  dress  was  maintained,  even 
reaching  to  the  stable-man.  There  was  something  in 
the  old  man  that  spoke  of  better  days,  and  I  was  at 
once  prepossessed  in  his  favour.  At  last,  as  he  took 
no  notice  of  me,  I  went  up  closer  to  him,  and  asked 
if  that  was  the  horse  advertised  in  the  Times  for  sale  ; 
but  the  only  response  that  he  made  was  the  same 
"wis'ss,  wis'ss,  wis'ss,"  his  body  bent  quite  double.  At 
last,  thinking  he  might  be  deaf,  I  slapped  him  gently 
on  the  back,  on  which  he  slowly  rose  up  to  his  full 
height,  adjusted  his  footing  in  a  I'ickety  manner,  and 
exclaimed, — 

"  Yes,  sir,  they  be,  worse  luck,  and  I  wish  I  was 
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going  to  be  sold  wi'  'em,"  and  immediately  renewed  his 
eternal  "  wis'ss,  wis'ss,  wis'ss,"  as  though  he  considered 
it  an  intrusion  on  my  part  to  interrupt  him  in  his  duties. 

"  Come,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  I  must  mollify  this 
crusty,  sterling  old  retainer,  or  I  shall  get  nothing  out 
of  him.  He  evidently  takes  me  for  a  Cockney.  I 
tried  what  effect  a  shilling  would  have  upon  him,  and 
immediately  found  that  his  country  bluntness  was,  no 
proof  against  the  charm  ;  in  fact,  he  became  quite 
communicative. 

"  Yes,  gemman,"  he  said,  resuming  for  good  his  .up- 
right position,  as  well  as  his  rheumatics  would  let  him, 
"  all  these  'ere  hosses  in  this  stable  is  to  be  sold,  and, 
as  I  said  before,  I  wish  I  was  going  to  be  sold  wi'  'em. 
They  have  all  been  under  my  hands  ever  since  they 
was  foaled.    They  are,  or  was,  the  property  of  Squire 

,  of  — —  Hall,  in  Northamptonshire,  God  bless 

him.  He  has  now  been  dead  three  months,  and  his 
hosses  was  as  much  to  him  as  his  own  childer.  They 
tells  me  as  how  he  left  it  in  his  will  that  they  was  all 
to  be  sold  without  reserve,  by  his  dear  old  friend, 

Squire ,  but  they  was  only  to  go  into  good  hands. 

If  a  good  home  was  offered  to  'em,  the  price  was  to 
be  no  consideration.  He  was  a  merciful  man  to  his 
beasts,  was  t'ould  squire." 

The  old  man,  like  an  old  horse,  began  to  warm  to 
his  work,  and  he  took  me  round  the  stables,  with  that 
peculiar  loose  hobble  which  grooms  somehow  seem 
to  acquire  in  the  stable. 
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"Ah!  that  were  the  master's  own  hoss,"  he  ex- 
claimed, affectionately  patting  an  old  hunter,  "  and 
this  'ere  one  carried  the  missus  ;  she  were  a  rare 
comely  lady,  and  wanted  some  good  stuff  to  be  up  to 
her  weight,  she  did  ;  and  this  was  the  pony  that  the 
young  squire  as  was  to  be,  used  to  ride,  only  he  died  ; 
and  poor  master,  he  took  on  so  about  it,  I  do  believe 
it  was  the  death  on  him." 

"  And  this  one,"  said  I,  espying  the  bay  with  the 
black  legs. 

"Ah  !  sir,"  he  said,  "now  you  have  hit  it.  I  see  you 
baint  a  bad  judge  of  hosses.  I  see  this  ain't  the  first 
time  you  have  had  to  do  wi'  'em.'' 

"  Well,"  thought  I  to  myself,  "  if  this  excellent  old 
man  wants  to  be  sold  with  the  lot,  I  won't  object. 
He's  just  the  sterling  trustworthy  old  man  I  would 
like  to  trust  my  Beaty  to." 

It  would  almost  seem  as  though  the  old  servitor 
divined  my  thoughts,  for  he  said, — 

"  Ain't  he  handsome  as  paint,  sir  }  That  was  he  as 
carried  Miss  Grace,  she  as  is  dead  and  gone  now,  sir, 
wi'  her  first  babe.  Lord,  sir,  the  whole  village  used 
to  come  out  to  see  Miss  Grace  a-riding,  and  I  scarcely 
knowed  which  looked  the  handsomest,  she  or  this  'ere 
hoss ; "  and  the  old  man  rubbed  his  eyes  with  his 
sleeve. 

I  stopped  for  a  moment,  and  whilst  I  appeared  to 
be  busy  looking  over  the  animals,  I  was  thinking  to 
myself  what  a  wide  difference  there  was  between  ser- 
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vants.  Here  was  an  old  fellow,  as  rough  and  as  dry, 
to  all  outward  appearance,  as  the  bark  of  a  tree,  yet  as 
tender-hearted  as  a  child.  What  a  contrast,  I  thought, 
to  the  "  spick-and-span-new "  grooms  of  the  present 
day,  whose  only  thought  is,  how  they  can  do  the  ani- 
mals out  of  their  oats !  There  can  be  no  doubt  here, 
I  thought,  of  the  rare  service  of  the  antique  world. 
This  is  one  of  the  good  old  servants  we  used  to  hear 
our  fathers  talk  about. 

To  return  to  business,  however,  the  "horse  of  great 
beauty ''  was  in  a  loose  box,  which  showed  off  his 
points  to  perfection.  He  was  a  small  horse,  splen- 
didly groomed,  and  in  superb  condition.  He  was,  in 
short,  the  ideal  horse  for  my  Beaty  :  and  I  flattered 
myself  that  she  would  look  quite  as  becoming  upon 
him  as  Miss  Grace. 

"  I  suppose  Squire will  allow  a  trial  and  give 

a  warranty  with  him,"  I  said,  carelessly,  and  as  a  mere 
matter  of  form. 

"  In  course,"  said  the  old  man ;  "  the  conditions  is, 
that  anybody  that  is  likely  to  suit  may  have  him  as 
long  as  they  like,  to  try  'un,  and  if  they  don't  like'un, 
they  have  only  to  bring  'un  back  and  have  their 
money." 

Nothing  could  be  more  straightforv/ard. 

"  When  will  Squire be  here  .•"  "  I  inquired. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  did  hear  tell  that  he  had  to  attend  a 
Bible  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall,  and  that  he  might  look 
in  as  he  came  by,  about   one ;  but.  Lord   bless'e,  sir, 
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they  kind  of  gemmen  as  goes  to  the  hall  don't  take 
no  count  of  hoss-flesh ;  and  all  he  cares  about  is,  that 
they  shall  get  into  some  kind  hand  as  likes  hosses. 
Besides,  sir,  he  don't  much  care  about  selling  this  'ere 
one,  as  he  thinks  he  has  a  friend  who  will  take  the  lot." 

"  Very  well,  John,"  I  said,  liking  the  look  of  the 
affair  more  and  more,  "  I  will  be  here  at  one.'' 

At  the  appointed  time  I  was  at  the  stable,  and, 
fortunately,  the  squire  looked  in. 

He  saw  me,  but  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of  my 
presence,  but  conversed  with  the  old  groom  in  an 
under  tone,  and  was  evidently  giving  some  directions 
to  him  about  one  of  the  animals.  He  was  on  the 
point  of  going  away,  when  the  old  groom  hinted  to 
me  that  that  was  the  squire,  and  if  I  had  anything  to 
say  I  had  better  make  haste,  as  he  was  off  again  to 
an  afternoon  prayer-meeting  at  the  hall. 

Having  apologized  for  my  intrusion,  I  at  once 
explained  the  object  of  my  visit ;  and,  as  I  did  so,  I 
could  not  help  remarking  the  appearance  of  the 
squire  and  executor.  He  was  dressed  in  black,  and 
wore  a  white  cravat,  with  an  old-fashioned  deep  frill 
to  his  shirt,  and  gave  me  the  idea  of  belonging  to  one 
of  the  learned  professions — either  a  clergyman  or 
physician  of  the  old  school ;  there  was  a  leanness 
about  his  face,  too,  which  gave  him  the  air  of  an 
ascetic,  but  that  his  nimble  eyes  somewhat  belied  that 
character. 

The  principal  gave  me  the  same   story  about  the 
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horses  as  the  old  groom.  He  should  be  glad  to  get 
them  off  his  hands,  if  he  could  find  a  good  master  for 
them ;  and,  really,  he  knew  very  little  about  horses, 
and  the  charge  of  them  interfered  with  business  on 
which  he  had  come  up  to  town,  which,  he  gave  me  to 
understand,  was  to  attend  the  May  meetings.  At  the 
same  time,  he  felt  it  a  duty  to  attend  to  the  last 
wishes  of  his  old  friend,  who  was,  he  thought,  a  little 
sentimental  about  his  horses ;  but  these  little  weak- 
nesses were  just  the  things  that  ought  to  be  respected. 
He  said  this  very  carelessly,  as  though  he  were  talking 
to  himself  rather  than  to  me. 

Everything  was  so  fair  and  above-board,  that  I 
determined  to  conclude  the  deal  at  once.  I  felt  I  was 
in  such  highly  respectable  hands,  that  I  thought  it 
would  look  like  an  insult  to  ask  for  a  trial  before 
paying,  especially  as  I  was  to  have  a  written  war- 
ranty. 

Just  by  way  of  airing  him,  he  was  trotted  up  and 
down  the  yard ;  and  he  certainly  went  superbly,  with 
fine  high  action,  and  with  eyes  full  of  courage. 

The  money  was  paid,  and  the  stamped  warranty 
was  given,  and  I  directed  the  groom  to  send  him  to 
my  own  stable  in  town,  and  returned  by  the  evening 
train  to  the  Rectory. 

"  Well,  papa,  what  about  the  horse  ?  "  were  the  first 
words  with  which  I  was  greeted  by  Miss  Beaty. 

"  Well,  my  darling,  it  really  is  a  superb  creature, 
and  will  become  you  mightily." 
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"  Didn't  I  tell  you,  papa,"  said  she,  kissing  me, 
"  that  it  would  turn  out  well  ?  You  know  I  have  a 
kind  of  presentiment  about  these  things.  You  know 
I  always  get  just  what  I  want,  just  in  the  nick  of 
time." 

"  Well,  well,  my  dear,  we  shall  see,"  I  replied, 
pleased  with  myself  and  her  also. 

The  next  morning,  on  returning  to  town,  I  thought 
that,  just  for  form's  sake,  I  would  have  his  paces 
tried  by  a  good  rider,  before  ordering  him  to  be  sent 
home.  Accordingly,  I  got  a  groom  from  a  neigh- 
bouring mews.  After  giving  my  new  purchase  a  good 
feed  of  corn,  the  groom  mounted  him.  He  certainly 
did  not  start  very  well ;  he  swerved  right  round  to 
begin  with. 

"  He  was  only  having  a  bit  of  play,"  the  groom 
said,  "  after  his  corn." 

He  was  trotted  up  and  down,  and  the  groom 
thought  that,  with  regular  work,  he  would  go  veiy 
well.  At  the  same  time  he  gave  "  the  office,"  as  it  is 
termed,  to  a  fellow-groom  that  was  standing  by. 
Presently  he  said  the  horse  had  suddenly  hurt  his 
foot  on  a  stone  ;  and  he  certainly  flinched  with  one 
foot  whenever  it  was  brought  down  on  the  hard 
road.  It  was  very  provoking ;  besides,  why  should 
the  groom  have  winked  in  the  way  he  did  .'  It  was 
all  right,  of  course ;  but,  perhaps,  it  would  be  but  fair 
to  have  the  opinion  of  a  "vet."  at  once,  instead  of 
waiting  for  the  three  weeks'  stipulated  trial. 

K 
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Accordingly  the  "  vet. "  was  sent  for,  and  came. 

The  moment  he  entered  the  stable   he  gave  the 
same  comical  sort  of  grin  the  groom  had  done. 

"  Ah  !  an  old  acquaintance,"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Impossible,"  I  said,  somewhat  hurt  at  his  famili- 
arity;  "he  has  just  come  out  of  Northamptonshire." 

"  At  all  events,  I  have  seen  him  bought  and  sold 
over  and  over  again,  at 's,"  he  rejoined. 

"  Why  he  was  late  the  property  of  Squire  ,  of 

Hall,"  I  said,  in  amazement. 

"  Very  good,"  replied  the  "  vet."  ;  "  but  if  you  will  be 
kind  enough  to  inspect  his  near  forefoot,  you  will 
find  a  sand-crack — a  split  hoof, — very  cleverly  dis- 
guised with  coloured  wax." 

I  did  look  at  his  foot,  as  desired  ;  and  there  was  the 
crack,  so  artfully  filled  up  that  I  never  should  have 
discovered  it  myself. 

"  Why,  I  know  the  horse  to  be  dead-lame,"  said 
the  "  vet."  "  and  there  is  no  cure  for  it." 

Dear  me,  how  my  old  friend,  the  groom,  must  have 
been  deceived  ;  but,  at  least,  I  had  a  written  war- 
ranty, and  I  determined  to  see  him  again. 

The  old  groom  was  busy  as  before,  "wis'ss,  wis'ss, 
wis'ss."  I  told  him  what  I  had  discovered,  but  he 
was  calm  and  stolid  as  ever. 

"  Well,  you  know,  gemmen,  what  Squire said. 

If  you  don't  like  'un  return  'un,  and  there's  your  money 
for  you." 

I  almost  felt  indignant  with  the  "  vet."  for  creating 
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any  suspicion  on  my  mind  as  to  the  transaction  ;  and 
I  mildly  communicated  to  him,  when  I  next  saw  him, 
my  belief  that  the  very  respectable  vendor  was  per- 
fectly innocent  in  the  matter,  and  that  my  money 
was  quite  safe. 

"  If  you  send  back  the  horse,"  he  replied,  "  you 
will  never  see  either  it  or  your  money  again.     Take  my 

advice,   and    send  him  to    the  next  sale    at  's, 

and  put  up  with  the  first  loss." 

Against  my  will  I  was  at  length  convinced,  and  the 
"horse  of  great  beauty"  was  knocked  down  for  seven 
pounds.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  how  much  I  gave  for 
him ;  but  let  that  pass.  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  he  fell  into  the  old  hands,  to  whom,  in 
fact,  he  was  a  regular  annuity.  I  see  the  same  adver- 
tisement appearing  at  regular  intervals  in  the  Times, 
and  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  old  groom, 
the  old  physician,  and  the  "horse  of  great  beauty," 
with  the  wax-dressed  hoof,  go  through  their  parts, 
during  the  season,  with  as  much  success  and  aplomb 
as  on  the  occasion  when  I  was  the  audience  and  the 
victim. 

What  Beaty  said  to  me  when  I  got  home,  and  how  I 
twitted  her  about  her  presentiment,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  repeat.  But  this  I  know, — the  very  respectable 
horse-coper  must  bait  his  hook  with  something  dif- 
ferent from  a  "horse  of  great  beauty"  before  he  gets 
another  bite  from  the  country  parson. 
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|VERY  now  and  then  some  question  comes 
on  for  public  discussion  in  the  most  mys- 
terious manner  ;  it  rises  by  imperceptible 
gradations,  and  gradually  involves  the  newspaper  and 
literary  press  in  its  discussion.  Of  late  the  question 
of  the  day  has  been  that  of  Horses.  Have  horses 
deteriorated  .•'  Is  our  system  of  handicapping  leading 
to  the  production  of  worthless  weedy  animals  ?  Is 
Ireland  losing  all  her  best  blood  .'  The  vehemence 
with  which  these  questions  have  been  discussed  shows 
the  interest  the  national  mind  takes  in  them,  and  the 
wonderful  diversity  of  opinion  that  is  entertained  upon 
them. 

Whilst,  therefore,  the  public  attention  is  thus 
directed  to  the  noble  animal,  we  may  perhaps  be 
permitted  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  them  without 
touching  the  more  prominent  points  in  dispute.  The 
Londoner,  whether  his  avocation  lies  among  horse- 
flesh or  not,  believes  he  knows  something  about  the 
matter,  and  perhaps  with  some  reason, — for  is  there 
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not  a  permanent  horse-show  in  Hyde  Park  every 
season,  where  he  sees  finer  specimens  of  the  animal, 
and  in  greater  numbers,  than  the  world  can  show 
besides  ?  Yet  if  you  test  the  Londoners'  knowledge 
of  horses,  you  soon  discover  that  it  is  entirely  super- 
ficial. Where  they  come  from,  how  they  are  trained, 
what  are  their  really  valuable  points  or  otherwise,  are 
questions  respecting  which  they  are  in  entire  igno- 
rance. England  has  so  long  maintained  a  superiority 
in  the  matter  of  horse-flesh,  that  the  public  are  apt  to 
smile  with  derision  when  the  efforts  of  other  nations 
in  the  same  direction  are  mentioned ;  and  the  shock, 
therefore,  is  proportionately  great  when  we  find  that 
success  is  not  always  denied  to  them.  During  the 
last  racing  season,  to  wit,  our  best  horses  have  been 
beaten  by  Frenchmen — our  Derby  winners  have  come 
in  second  to  comparatively  unknown  animals  on  a 
French  race-course — we  have  had  one  or  two  falls  in 
contests  with  our  American  cousins,  and  some  of  us 
are  beginning  to  rub  our  eyes,  and  ask  how  all  this 
comes  about.  It  is  at  least  consolatory  to  know  that 
in  every  case  it  is  English  blood  that  has  beaten  us. 
We  sell  our  best  stock  openly  to  all  nations,  and  we 
must  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  at  finding  that  stock 
has  not  deteriorated  by  change  of  air,  and  by  the 
superior  training  they  get  abroad.  The  extent  to 
which  foreigners  are  draining  us  of  our  best  equine 
blood  is  little  known ;  neither  do  we  imagine  the 
British   public  is  prepared  to  find  that  we  import  so 
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many  horses   as  we  do   at  present  from   the   Con- 
tinent. 

In  the  year  1853,  we  sold  abroad  1,902  horses,  of 
the  declared  value  of  85,967/.  This  was  just  before 
the  Crimean  war.  In  the  year  1863,  the  number  had 
increased  to  4,348,  of  the  declared  value  of  270,611/. 
The  greater  portion  of  these  horses  were  to  mount 
foreign  cavalry  ;  and  a  speculative  mind  may  perhaps 
be  tempted  to  imagine  that  this  demand  on  the  part 
of  continental  governments  was  not  made  without  a 
due  regard  to  the  mettle  of  our  cavalry,  as  exhibited 
in  the  famous  ride  of  the  "  Five  Hundred."  Our  im- 
ports have  fallen  off,  as  we  find  that  in  1853  they 
were  1,978,  against  1,819  i"  ^^^2  ;  but  they  were  of  a 
very  different  kind  from  those  that  left  our  shores. 
We  sent  away  a  class  of  animal  such  as  we  use  in 
omnibuses,  many  of  which  are  employed  to  mount 
officers ;  whilst  we  received  in  return  a  coarse  agricul- 
tural animal  from  North  Germany,  and  our  own  best 
blood,  educated  by  the  Prussians.  We  are  apt  to 
contemplate  with  great  pride  the  noble  animals  we 
see  curvetting  and  prancing  upon  the  soft  tan  in 
Rotten  Row,  and  to  imagine  that  the  world  cannot, 
in  this  article  at  least,  compete  with  us.  If  the  park- 
lounger  were  to  express  such  sentiments  aloud,  he 
would  probably  excite  a  curl  of  contempt  on  the 
moustache  of  the  foreign  gentleman  with  the  military 
air  close  to  him,  and  with  reason.  These  high-bred 
horses,  whose  action  attracts  the  merest   novice,  are 
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not  English  horses  at  all ;  they  are  born  and  bred  in 
Prussia,  but  are  of  English  blood.  These  horses  are 
trained  by  the  cavalry  officers  of  that  country,  with  a 
delicacy  and  intelligence  our  rough-riders  know 
nothing  about ;  and  this  education  of  our  own  stock 
we  know  how  to  appreciate  and  to  pay  for.  Cavalry 
officers  in  Prussia  are  particularly  fond  of  the  mdnage. 
They  are  allowed  by  their  Government  to  keep  three 
horses,  and  they  employ  their  idle  time  in  breaking 
and  elevating  the  colts  of  English  blood ;  and  our 
dealers,  ever  on  the  look-out  for  such  animals,  are 
always  ready  to  purchase.  What  more  significant 
comment  could  we  possibly  make  upon  the  superiority 
of  foreign  to  home  horse-breaking  and  training .' 

It  is  at  least  consolatory  to  our  national  pride  to 
find  that  it  is  only  the  park-horse  that  receives  any 
value  from  the  management  of  the  foreigner.  Our 
racing  stud  is  entirely  our  own,  if  we  make  the  ad- 
mission that  it  has  been  elevated  to  its  present 
proud  position  by  the  infusion  of  Arab  blood  it 
received  at  a  comparatively  early  date  ;  but  this  infu- 
sion would  have  been  of  little  value  if  grafted  on  a 
less  promising  stock.  It  must  be  conceded  that  the 
indigenous  British  horse  was  admirable  from  the  ear- 
liest times.  Caesar  says  as  much  in  his  Commentaries, 
for  he  admits  that  the  Ancient  Britons  in  their 
chariots  were  more  than  a  match  for  him  at  times. 
We  are  apt  to  think  that  the  aboriginal  British  horse 
was  a  mere  pony — represented   by  the  animals   that 
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ran  wild  on  Exmoor  some  half  a  century  ago ;  but  it 
is  quite  clear  that  such  animals  would  not  have  been 
capable  of  working  the  scythe  chariots  used  in  war  by 
the  Britons,  as  these  must  have  been  heavy,  besides 
having  to  carry  the  charioteer  and  the  fighting-man. 
No  under-sized  animals  would  have  been  up  to  this 
work,  and  no  other  than  high-couraged  horses  could 
have  charged  as  they  did,  right  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy.  Blood  and  substance  must,  therefore,  be  con- 
ceded to  our  original  stock.  When  this  stock  was 
crossed  with  the  pure  Arabian  blood,  the  produce  at 
once  took  the  first  place  among  the  horseflesh  in 
Europe. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  even  in  the 
element  of  swiftness,  the  English  blood  derived  much 
advantage  from  the  Arabian  or  Barb  blood.  As  long 
back  as  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  we 
have  the  unobjectionable  testimony  to  this  fact,  of 
Gervase  Markham,  that  complete  sportsman,  who  has 
left  us  the  best  account  of  the  character  of  early  Eng- 
lish horses.  Speaking  of  a  trial  between  the  foreign 
blood  and  our  own  in  his  day,  he  says : — "  Now  for 
their  inward  goodness ;  first,  for  their  valure  and 
endurance  in  the  wars,  I  have  scene  them  suffer  and 
execute  as  much  and  more  than  ever  I  noted  in  any 
other  forraine  creation.  For  swiftness,  what  nation 
hath  brought  foorth  that  horse  which  hath  the  Eng- 
lish.? for  proofe  whereof  we  have  this  example:  when 
the  best  Barbaries  that  ever  were  in  my  remembrance. 
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were  in  their  prime,  I  saw  them  overrunne  by  a  black 
hobbie  (Irish  horse),  at  Sahsburie,  of  Maister  Carl- 
ton's, and  yet  the  hobbie  was  more  overrunne  by  a 
horse  of  Maister  Blackstone's,  called  'Valentine,' 
which  Valentine,  neither  in  hunting  nor  running,  was 
ever  equalled,  yet  was  a  plaine-bred  English  horse 
both  by  syre  and  dam." 

That  the  Arabian  did  not  bring  us  swiftness  as  its 
main  gift,  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again,  when 
the  best  horses  of  that  country  have  been  matched 
against  even  second-class  English  horses,  and  have 
been  always  beaten  over  a  short  course.  That  the 
Arabians  and  Barbs,  however,  brought  us  other  great 
qualities  of  endurance  and  courage — in  other  words, 
breed — there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for  our  great  racers 
have  been  the  produce  of  Arabian  sires. 

The  admixture  of  that  blood  during  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century  was  very  great.  The  sires  of  that 
country  have,  indeed,  in  a  large  measure,  influenced 
the  whole  of  our  racing  animals  up  to  the  present 
time.  Barley's  Arabian,  the  first  of  this  blood  of 
great  note,  made  the  earliest  impression  upon  our 
English  stock.  Flying  Childers,  foaled  in  17 15,  was 
his  son ;  and  this  horse  is  said  to  have  been  the 
fastest  that  ever  ran.  Dodsworth  was  another  Barb 
of  pure  quality  ;  and  then  came  Godolphin,  an  Ara- 
bian, whose  descendant.  Eclipse,  has  long  been  a 
name  in  the  Racing  Calendar  familiar  to  every  Eng- 
lishman.     Within    the  present    century,    pure  Arab 
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sires  are  rarely  employed ;  yet  the  influence  of  the 
old  stock  is  most  certainly  not  worn  out.  Whatever 
effect  the  practice  of  racing  under  present  conditions 
in  this  country  may  have  upon  our  horses'  powers  of 
endurance,  one  thing  is  quite  certain — it  has  had  no 
ill  effect  upon  their  speed.  Flying  Childers — reputed 
the  fastest  horse  that  has  ever  appeared  in  England 
— although  said  to  have  run  a  mile  v/ithin  a  minute, 
never  did  anything  of  the  kind.  In  the  record  of  his 
performance  over  the  Broad  Course  at  Newmarket, 
the  length  of  which  was  three  miles,  six  furlongs,  and 
ninety-three  yards,  he  is  said  to  have  done  it  in  six 
minutes  and  forty  seconds,  or  at  the  rate  of  one 
minute  and  forty-six  seconds  the  mile  ;  about  the  rate 
of  running  of  a  first-class  racer  of  the  present  day, 
and  much  higher  than  the  performances  of  the  Arab 
racers  to  be  found  in  the  modern  stud-book.  It  is 
equally  questionable  whether  they  have  fallen  off  in 
powers  of  endurance.  This  is  not  the  first  time  the 
same  complaint  has  been  made  with  respect  to  our 
horseflesh.  In  every  age  we  look  back  to  impossible 
horses  in  the  past,  just  as  we  look  back  to  impossible 
men.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  Eglinton  tourna- 
ment, the  old  story  of  the  degeneration  of  the  Eng- 
lishman would  have  been  still  fully  believed  ;  but 
when  it  was  proved,  on  ,that  occasion,  that  we  could 
not  get  into  the  iron  clothes  of  other  days,  nothing 
more  was  to  be  said. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  we  are  not  wearing 
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out  our  blood  by  sacrificing  everything  to  speed  at  a 
very  early  age,  and  whether  the  old  style  of  races, 
for  long  distances  and  with  heavy  weights,  may  not 
be  resorted  to  with  advantage  in  some  of  the  matches 
for  the  Queen's  plates ;  but  that  is  a  matter  which 
our  racing-men  must  decide. 

If  we  turn  from  the  ride  to  the  drive,  we  shall  cer- 
tainly do  so  with  unmixed  pleasure  ;  when  we  look 
upon  the  splendid  carriage-horses  which  pass  us  in 
such  endless  procession,  we  can  do  so  without  the 
slightest  chance  of  hearing  that  their  race  has  degene- 
rated, or  that  our  equipages  are  worse  horsed  than 
were  our  ancestors.  We  have  not  the  ponderous 
Flemish  mares  that  once  dragged  the  gilded  coaches 
round  the  ring  ;  but  we  have  something  that  is  infi- 
nitely better.  For  "  Majesty  "  alone,  on  state  occa- 
sions, are  the  solemn,  pompous,  slow  animals  of  old 
maintained  ;  and  on  grand  occasions,  when  the  eight 
cream-coloured  long-tailed  horses  make  their  appear- 
ance, we  may  realize  to  ourselves  a  very  improved 
style  of  animal  to  that  which  paced  Hyde  Park  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  early  Georges. 

It  will  be  thought  very  naturally  that  the  finest  stud 
of  all  classes  of  horses  is  to  be  found  in  the  Queen's 
stables.  And  probably  in  the  days  of  George  IV.  this 
was  the  case,  but  at  present  the  sovereign's  tastes 
do  not  include  horseflesh.  Probably  the  influence  of 
Prince  Albert  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  neglect 
into  which  the  royal  stables  have  fallen.    His  Royal 
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Highness  neither  knew  nor  cared  anything  about 
horseflesh  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  at  the  present 
moment  there  is  scarcely  a  horse  in  the  Buckingham 
Palace  stables  that  can  be  considered  first-rate,  and 
many  of  them  are  shocking  jades.  The  public  had 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  second-rate  character 
of  the  animals  sent  to  convey  the  Princess  Alexandra 
into  London — animals  that  our  leading  nobihty  would 
not  have  in  their  stables.  The  riding-horses  are  of 
an  inferior  nature  still ;  with  one  exception,  those  used 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  There  are  certain  horses  in 
the  royal  stud,  however,  which  are  unique;  for 
instance,  the  cream-coloured  horses  which  are 
employed  on  state  occasion  by  the  sovereign.  These 
animals,  first  introduced  by  the  Hanoverian  kings, 
are  a  special  product  of  Hanover  and  the  adjacent 
countries.  The  breed  is  kept  up  most  religiously  in 
this  country  at  the  Hampton  Court  establishment. 
These  horses  look  small  in  contrast  with  the  great 
gilt  coach  they  draw,  but  in  reality  they  are  tall, 
scarcely  one  of  them  being  less  than  sixteen-and-a- 
half  hands,  and  they  are  proportionately  strong,  as 
the  state  harness  for  each  horse,  with  all  its  furniture, 
does  not  weigh  less  than  two  hundredweight.  These 
Hanoverians  are,  in  fact,  the  last  representatives  of 
the  old  Flemish  horses,  once  so  fashionable.  They 
are  slow  and  pompous  in  their  action,  as  befits  horses 
destined  to  serve  royalty  on  state  occasions.  Some 
of  them,  still  in  use,  are  upwards  of  twenty  years  old  ; 
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but  they  take  life  easily,  airing  themselves  in  the 
riding-school  in  the  mornings,  and  once-a-year  or  so 
doing  the  heavy  work  of  taking  the  old  gilded  coach 
with  its  august  burden  from  Buckingham  Palace  to 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  back,  and  then 
relapsing  for  a  twelvemonth  into  laziness  and  oats. 
The  preparation  of  the  royal  equipage  for  a  grand 
state  occasion  is  a  real  sight.  The  tails  of  all  the 
royal  steeds  being  properly  adjusted  (why  should  not 
horses  of  fashion,  like  their  mistresses,  wear  false 
hair  ?),  they  are  with  some  little  trouble  harnessed, 
for  many  of  them  are  entire  animals,  and  their  mode 
of  life  inclines  them  to  wax  fat,  and  kick  against  the 
pricks.  And  now  comes  the  important  operation  of 
mounting  the  state  coachman  on  his  box  :  this  is  by 
no  means  done  by  a  spring  and  a  jump  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  a  very  solemn  and  laborious  affair.  There 
must  be  no  haste,  no  jerking,  otherwise  the  magnifi- 
cent posy  in  his  button-hole  will  be  displaced,  and 
all  the  powder  shaken  out  of  the  prim  curls  in  his 
periwig.  A  ladder  is  procured,  and  he  mounts  to 
his  seat  at  the  top  of  the  large  vehicle,  and  there  he 
sits,  a  perfect  "  bright  poker  "  of  a  coachman,  the  pos- 
tillions being  really  in  command  of  the  animals,  in 
conjunction  with  the  state  grooms  who  walk  beside 
them.  It  would  certainly  be  a  curious  thing  to  esti- 
mate the  cost  of  these  annual  promenades  as  far  as 
horseflesh  is  concerned  ;  what  their  keep  and  stabling 
and  exercising  comes  to — the  whole  stud  we  mean. 
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out  of  which  the  eight  are  selected  for  the  two  hours' 
annual  work.  Certainly  that  short  jaunt  must  cost 
something  like  i,ooo/.  an  hour.  At  the  Hampton 
Court  establishment  all  the  Arab  and  other  horses 
presented  by  Eastern  princes  to  Her  Majesty  are 
kept.  It  really  is  almost  as  expensive  as  presenting 
elephants  to  the  sovereign  to  send  her  these  noble 
breeds :  it  is  not  etiquette  even  to  give  them  away, 
and  they  are  never  put  to  any  use,  or  killed  when 
getting  old.  Theirs  is  a  true  life  of  ease,  they  are 
served  by  the  most  experienced  grooms,  have  every 
want  attended  to,  and  live  on  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
life  until  they  are  called  away  to  the  bourne  from 
which  no  quadruped  returns. 

The  splendid  animals  sixteen  hands  high  we  see 
on  drawing-room  days  lining  Pall-mall,  St.  James's 
Street,  and  lost  in  the  distance  of  Albemarle  Street, 
are  of  the  pure  Yorkshire  breed.  They  are  pur- 
chased by  the  London  dealers  at  Howden  and  Horn- 
castle  fairs,  and  the  market  is  wholly  in  their  hands, 
as  the  breeders  will  not  sell  individual  horses,  but 
lots  of  tens  and  thirties,  fine-paced  animals,  and 
second-class  nags,  which  the  dealers  afterwards  sepa- 
rate. This  would  not  suit  a  private  purchaser,  any 
more  than  it  would  to  bid  for  a  lot  at  an  auction 
for  the  sake  of  some  solitary  article  contained  in  it. 
By  this  means  the  dealers  wholly  monopolize  the 
market,  and  of  course  they  make  noblemen  and 
gentlemen   pay  for   the   more  select  animals.     The 
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favourite  colour  is  dark-brown,  mottled  with  a  still 
darker  shade  of  the  same  colour,  and  with  black 
legs.  For  a  pair  of  perfect  steppers  such  as  these 
1,000/.  is  by  no  means  an  out-of-the-way  price.  It 
often  happens  that  two  carriage  horses  may  be 
perfect  matches  in  all  respects  but  their  tails.  The 
one'  may  have  a  fine  flowing  caudal  appendage,  and 
the  other  may  be  curtailed  of  his  fair  proportions. 
In  such  a  case  the  fashion  with  horses  is  pretty 
much  as  it  is  with  our  fashionable  fair  at  the  present 
moment.  If  nature  is  not  prodigal  of  this  ornament, 
art  is  called  in :  the  lady  purchases  her  Alexandra 
ringlet,  which  so  negligently  flows  over  her  shoulder, 
at  Truefit's, — the  groom  matches  the  flowing  mane 
with  an  equally  flowing  tail.  The  false  tail  is  cun- 
ningly placed  on  in  the  following  manner : — The 
caudal  stump  is  shaved,  and  the  false  hair  is  fitted 
on  to  it  by  the  crupper,  and  detection  is  as  impos- 
sible with  respect  to  hair-dressing  of  the  horse,  as 
we  all  know  it  is  with  that  of  the  ladies.  There  is 
scarcely  a  first-class  stable  in  London  where  many 
carriage-horses  are  kept,  that  these  false  tails  are 
not  an  absolute  necessity  of  their  getting  up,  and 
they  may  be  seen  hanging  on  the  walls  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  are  looked  upon,  in  short,  as  only  a 
part  of  the  harness. 

The  latest  fashion  of  the  day  is  the  pony  mania. 
No  lady  of  ton  is  now  complete  without  her  park 
phaeton  and  her  couple  of  high-stepping  ponies.     The 
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country  has  been  ransacked  for  perfect  animals  of 
this  class  for  the  London  market.  High  action  is 
chiefly  sought  after  and  perfection  of  match.  For  a 
pair  of  park  ponies  three  hundred  guineas  is  a  price 
readily  obtained.  When.  "Anonyma"  first  started 
this  fashion  the  dealers  little  estimated  their  value ; 
indeed,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  having 
withdrawn  their  exemption  from  the  horse-tax,  their 
diminutive  size,  instead  of  enhancing  their  value, 
rather  detracted  from  it,  and  the  breed  would  pos- 
sibly have  died  out.  This  new  whim,  however,  was 
a  perfect  godsend  to  them.  The  reader  will  not  be 
a  little  astonished  to  hear  that  our  leading  fashion- 
ables have  started  a  Lady's  Pony  Club,  and  just  as 
the  four-in-hands  jingle  along  in  procession  to  the 
Star  and  Garter,  so  the  lady-whips,  with  their  high- 
stepping  ponies,  their  parasols  mounted  on  their 
whips,  fancy  gauntlets,  and  white  ribbons,  trot  down 
to  the  same  locality  in  a  bright  line  to  eat  "  maids  of 
honour.'' 

The  grey  ponies  in  the  Royal  stud  are  also  another 
testimony  to  the  growing  taste  for  small  compact  ani- 
mals. These  ponies  are  one  of  the  leading  features  of 
the  Royal  stables.  The  Highland  rambles  of  the  young 
Princes  and  Princesses  first  necessitated  this  addition 
to  the  Queen's  stables,  and  now  it  would  appear  to  be 
continued  from  choice,  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  invari- 
ably, when  driving  himself,  employs  these  sturdy  grey 
cobs,  whose   superb   action  must  be  well  known  to 
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those  accustomed  to  see  him  driving  down  the  Kevv 
Road  on  his  way  to  Frogmore. 

Weight-carrying  cobs  have  long  been  favourite 
animals  in  this  country,  but  of  late  the  demand  for 
them  has  been  so  much  on  the  increase  that  they 
can  scarcely  be  got  for  love  or  money.  Country 
gentlemen  rising  fourteen  stone,  and  wanting  some- 
thing quiet,  will  give  any  money  for  them.  We 
see  now  and  then  one  of  these  fast-walking 
cobs  making  his  way  over  the  tan  in  Rotten  Row 
at  a  spanking  space,  with  an  old  gentleman  on 
his  back  whose  size  is  enough  to  make  the  looker- 
on  perspire.  Yet  the  little  cob,  with  his  splen- 
did deep  shoulder  and  strong  legs,  is  as  firm  under 
him  as  a  castle.  There  is  a  very  strong  dash  of 
the  Suffolk  punch  in  all  of  these  well-bred  cobs. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas  is  often  obtained  by 
the  London  dealers  for  a  sound  specimen  of  this 
much  sought  for  class  of  animal.  The  little  Shetland 
pony,  as  shaggy  as  a  bear,  and  not  much  bigger 
than  a  Newfoundland  dog,  is  fast  disappearing  from 
the  ride.  We  used  to  see  him  often  with  his  double 
panniers  filled  with  rosy  children  swaying  about,  but 
of  late  years  not  so  frequently.  The  fact  is,  this 
diminutive  race  is  dying  out  fast,  and  even  in  the 
Shetland  islands  he  is  now  a  comparatively  rare 
animal.  The  Exmoor  pony  is  more  than  taking  his 
place.  This,  the  last  remnant  of  the  indigenous 
British    horse,    is    now   becoming   a    famous  breed. 
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Some  forty  years  ago  this  hardy  little  animal  was 
crossed  with  Arab  blood,  and  by  rigidly  adhering 
to  a  selection  of  fine  animals  for  the  breeding  stock, 
some  rare  ponies  are  now  finding  their  way  to  the 
market.  These  animals  from  the  time  of  being 
foaled  run  absolutely  wild  over  the  hills  and  dales 
of  Exmoor,  or  at  least  that  portion  of  it  which  has 
been  surrounded  by  forty  miles  of  wall  by  the  late 
Mr.  Knight,  of  Simons  Bath ;  consequently  they  are 
splendid  in  wind  and  limb,  and  when  caught  and 
sold  by  auction  are  absolutely  free  from  those  weak- 
nesses which  are  inseparable  from  horses  reared  and 
confined  in  hot  stables.  The  size  of  these  animals 
has  been  much  increased  by  the  Arab  blood,  and 
they  now  average  twelve  hands,  with  small  well- 
made  heads  and  fine  limbs — spirited  little  fellows 
just  suited  for  boys'  riding,  or  for  the  pony  phaeton 
in  which  they  are  now  so  often  found. 

The  revival  of  the  Four-in-hand  Club  brings  back 
a  glimpse  of  the  days  of  George  IV.,  but  with  this 
peculiarity,— many  of  the  drags  are  horsed  with 
Russian  horses.  The  splendid  turn-out  of  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland  is  thus  conspicuous.  The  dense  crowds 
that  surround  the  drags  as  they  are  rendezvousing 
for  the  start  in  the  park,  are  no  doubt  attracted  by 
souvenirs  of  the  old  coaching  days,  when  the  mails 
trotted  out  of  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  on  the  real 
business  of  the  country. 

A  great  drain  of  English  first-class  carriage-horses 
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is  always  going  on  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
Parisians.  In  fact,  some  of  the  equipages  of  the 
French  capital  are  not  in  the  least  behind  those 
of  the  metropolis ;  the  only  difference  is,  that  where 
Paris  can  show  a  score  of  such,  we  possess  a  hundred. 
All  the  best  carriage-horses,  however,  purchased 
from  us  return  again  sooner  or  later,  as  the  Parisians 
of  fashion  never  purchase  of  each  other.  Every 
man's  stud  is  well  known,  and  it  is  not  etiquette 
to  possess  horses  that  have  figured  in  other  equi- 
pages. The  consequence  is,  that  they  inevitably  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  omnipresent  English  dealer, 
ever  on  the  look-out  for  good  horse-flesh  in  all  the 
capitals  of  Europe. 

What  a  contrast  these  noble  brutes  present  in 
their  lives  to  the  meaner  animals  which  are  con- 
stantly passing  through  the  hands  of  many  masters ! 
a  horse,  for  example,  that  has  some  slight  blemish, 
or  fault  of  temper,  or  perhaps  some  disease  which  is 
ignorantly  put  down  to  the  score  of  vice.  These  are 
the  animals  that  suffer  a  martyrdom  through  life, 
and  are  yet  worked  as  remorselessly  as  though  they 
were  all  the  time  shamming.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  when  any  one  has  the  misfortune  to  possess 
an  animal  so  afflicted  with  temper  or  disease,  he 
immediately  gets  rid  of  him,  and  leaves  the  purchaser 
to  find  out  what  is  the  matter.  It  has  always  been 
a  mystery  how  it  happens  that  the  most  honourable 
men,  whose  integrity  in  other  matters  is  beyond 
L  2 
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reproach,  cannot  resist  taking  in  even  their  dearest 
friend  in  the  matter  of  horseflesh.  It  cannot  be  that 
they  feel  it  less  culpable  to  deal  fraudulently  in  this 
article  than  they  would  in  the  matter  of  a  house, 
or  an  estate,  or  a  piece  of  merchandise ;  there  must 
be,  therefore,  some  difference  in  kind  between  the 
different  articles  under  negotiation,  which  goes  in 
the  former  case  to  their  conscience,  and  we  think 
that  difference  lies  in  the  fact  of  a  horse's  similarity 
to  man  in  his  humour,  tricks,  and  vices.  The  nearest 
approach  to  the  laxity  of  morals  with  respect  to 
giving  a  character  to  a  horse,  is  that  which  obtains 
in  giving  a  character  to  a  servant.  If  a  man  parts 
with  his  groom  because  he  has  been  saucy,  or  idle, 
or  ill-tempered,  or  obstinate,  he  by  no  means,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  says  as  much  when  asked  to  give  . 
his  candid  opinion  respecting  him  by  his  new  master ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  charitably  takes  a  part  of  the 
blame  upon  himself  He  will  say,  "  Well,  perhaps  I 
was  a  little  hasty  myself,"  or,  "  I  spoke  too  sharp 
to  him,  knowing  his  hot  temper;  possibly  his  next 
master  will  be  more  considerate,  and  they  will  work 
well  together."  We  are  convinced  that  when  a  man 
gets  rid  of  his  horse  for  some  supposed  fault,  the 
reason  of  his  keeping  back  his  motive  for  doing  so 
arises  in  many  cases  from  the  same  cause.  "  He 
bolted  with  me,  it  is  true,  but  I  was  always  a  careless 
rider ;"  or,  "  He  reared  and  nearly  did  for  me,  but  the 
bit  was  too  sharp."     We   make  allowances   for   the 
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horse  as  we  do  for  the  man,  and  believe  that  in  new 
hands  he  will  do  well  enough.  This  is  a  different 
thing  from  committing  a  deliberate  fraud  which  must 
inevitably  entail  loss  upon  the  next  possessor, — from 
passing  bad  money,  for  instance,  or  from  issuing  a 
forged  cheque,  or  even  from  passing  off  wooden 
nutmegs  or  wooden  hams  for  real  and  genuine 
articles. 

In  these  latter  cases  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
fraud ;  but  when  we  consider  how  largely  the  equine 
race  shares  with  us  our  good  and  bad  qualities — 
how  very  similar,  in  fact,  they  are  sometimes  in 
their  whims  and  caprices — there  may  be  permitted 
a  very  wide  margin  for  dispute  as  to  who  shall  be 
debited  with  the  real  fault,  the  horse  or  his  master ; 
and  as  in  this  case  the  master  has  some  interest 
in  doing  so,  he  liberally  debits  himself  with  the 
fault,  and  very  often  rightly.  We  say  so  much  in 
explanation  of  what  is  termed  the  ordinary  loose 
morality  which  exists  between  even  the  best  friends 
in  horse-dealing,  because  it  is  made  an  excuse  for  the 
dishonest  practices  of  what  are  termed  horse-copers, 
a  set  of  clever  vagabonds  who  live  by  swindling. 
The  profession  of  horse-coping  requires  so  much 
ability,  and  such  a  profound  knowledge  of  human 
nature  on  the  part  of  the  adepts  in  the  art,  that  it 
really  is  a  pity  that  its  professors  don't  find  a  higher 
field  for  their  exertions. 

In  another  paper  we  have  given  the  reader  some 
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insight  into  the  professional  London  horse-coper,  who 
works  his  trade  by  means  of  advertisements  in  the 
Times,  drawing  attention  to  some  astounding  prodigy 
of  horseflesh  to  be  sold  for  next  to  nothing.  There  is 
another  branch  of  the  fraternity  who  attend  fairs, 
and  who  manage  to  gull  the  Queen's  lieges  in  quite 
as  clever,  though  not  perhaps  in  so  refined  a 
manner.  Their  business  is  to  buy  good-looking 
screws  and  old  horses,  and  so  to  do  them  up  as  to 
take  in  that  class  of  person  who  is  a  thorough  believer 
in  his  own  superior  knowledge  of  horseflesh. 

The  ability  with  which  these  rogues  will  operate 
on  old  animals,  and  turn  them  into  showy-looking 
steeds  fit  for  any  gentleman  to  ride,  is  really  very 
great,  and  it  would  make  their  fortunes  if  they  would 
only  turn  their  attention  to  the  getting  up  of  the 
rich  old  dandies  of  the  bygone  era  of  George  IV. 
The  class  of  horse  they  are  in  the  habit  of  operating 
upon  is  known  by  the  slang  term  of  "  the  Adam," 
an  aged  individual  of  some  blood,  but  sadly  showing 
the  marks  of  age.  Thus,  for  instance,  his  teeth  will 
slant  outward  at  a  most  acute  angle — a  well-known 
sign  of  equine  senility.  He  will  have  deep  depres- 
sions over  the  eyes,  which  also  give  a  very  ancient 
appearance  ;  and,  finally,  he  will  show  white  hairs 
all  over  his  coat.  To  get  rid  of  these  signs  of  going 
down  the  hill  the  coper  has  his  respective  dodges. 
By  means  of  a  file  he  speedily  reduces  the  teeth  to 
the   length  of  those   of  a   five-year-old,   and   by   a 
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clever  process  called  "Bishopping"  he  manages  to 
imitate  the  dark  marks  or  cavities  which  are  to  be 
found  on  the  biting  edges  of  all  young  horses'  teeth. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  a  hot  iron,  which  burns 
out  a  cavity  in  the  tooth,  which,  to  the  uninitiated 
or  the  casual  observer,  looks  very  like  the  real  thing. 
The  white  hairs  are  reduced  to  the  prevailing  colour 
of  the  coat  by  using  hair-dye.  Do  not  old  bachelors 
attempt  to  hide  their  hoary  locks  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  sometimes  with  the  same  design  of  taking  in  some 
eligible  fair  one .'  The  third  process  of  "  gypping," 
or  "  puffing  the  glims,''  as  it  is  termed,  is  done  in 
this  manner : — The  loose  skin  which  falls  in  over 
the  aged  horse's  eye,  is  punctured  ;  the  coper  then 
applies  his  lips  to  the  place,  and  blows  into  the 
cavity ;  the  punctures  close,  and  the  depression  is 
obliterated,  and  in  its  place  a  smooth  brow  is  seen. 
The  effect  in  restoring  the  youthful  looks  of  an  aged 
horse  is  very  remarkable— as  striking,  in  fact,  as  the 
filling  up  of  a  nut-cracker  jaw  by  the  introduction  of 
a  set  of  false  teeth. 

All  these  attempts  to  renew  the  old  Adam,  how- 
ever, are  of  a  very  transitory  nature.  The  purchaser, 
proud  of  his  animal,  which  he  flatters  himself  he  has 
bought  at  a  very  reasonable  rate,  puts  him  into  his 
stable  over-night,  and  by  the  time  he  has  been  well 
groomed  in  the  morning,  a  dozen  winters  appear  to 
have  passed  over  his  head.  The  truth  is  out,  and 
the  mortified  dupe  is   only  too  glad  to  get   rid  of 
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his  bargain  at  any  sacrifice.  The  dealer  has  de- 
camped, of  course,  and  his  warranty  as  to  age,  &c., 
is  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  upon,  and  no  more ; 
but  he  has  left  a  confederate,  who  manages  to  buy 
back  again  the  "  Adam,"  which  is  led  forth  to  some 
distant  horse-fair  to  undergo  a  similar  process  of 
being  restored  to  youth,  and  of  being  palmed  off  as 
a  horse  in  the  very  prime  of  life. 

There  is  another  class  of  unsound  horse  which 
copers  are  much  in  the  habit  of  "working  with," 
as  it  is  termed.  Many  fine-looking  horses  are 
afflicted  with  a  disease  of  the  vertebral  column, 
which  is  not  apparent  as  long  as  they  are  run 
up  and  down  the  yard  by  the  groom,  but  which 
immediately  exhibits  itself  upon  the  animal's  being 
mounted.  This  horse  is  termed  the  ''  Bobby,"  and 
more  perhaps  is  done  by  the  copers  with  this  animal 
than  with  any  other.  He  generally  has  splendid 
action  when  being  trotted  up  and  down  the  yard, 
and  he  is  generally  gingered  beforehand  to  give  him 
fire  and  spirit ;  in  fact,  no  animal  is  more  likely  to 
take  in  a  purchaser  who  goes  upon  mere  appear- 
ances. The  knowing  ones  would  pinch  him  up  and 
down  the  spine  until  the  sore  place  was  discovered  ; 
but  the  copers  know  very  well  that  the  knowing  ones 
are  not  likely  to  buy  of  them,  and  if  they  discover 
the  unsoundness  by  chance,  a  "tip"  easily  buys  their 
silence  respecting  it. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  animal  with  which 
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the  horse-coper  tempts  flats,  and  this  is  what  is 
termed  the  "  Knock,"  or  lame  horse,  an  animal 
afflicted  with  shoulder-lameness.  The  "  coper "  is 
no  believer  in  the  saying  that  "  two  wrongs  do  not 
make  a  right,"  in  appearances  at  least ;  for  he  pro- 
ceeds to  cure  the  lameness  of  one  leg  by  producing 
a  corresponding  lameness  in  the  sound  one.  This 
he  does  by  taking  off  the  shoe,  and  inserting  a  bean 
between  it  and  the  foot,  and  nailing  it  on  again. 
The  horse  now  appears  to  go  all  right,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  lameness  being  equal  in  each  leg. 
This  trick,  however,  is  good  for  only  a  very  short 
time,  but  generally  long  enough  to  suit  the  coper's 
purpose,  who,  immediately  on  selling  the  doctored 
animal,  decamps  with  all  speed  from  the  neighbour- 
hood, and,  when  wanting,  is  not,  of  course,  to  be 
found. 

There  is  some  one  left,  however,  to  pick  up  the 
discarded  animal,  which  is  sure  to  be  sold  by  the 
gull  for  an  old  song,  and  then  the  confederate,  with 
his  "  property,''  as  actors  would  say,  is  off  to  join 
the  coper  in  some  distant  scene  of  operation.  Thus 
the  game  is  carried  on  from  year  to  year,  and  we 
question  whether  the  coper  with  a  string  of  screws 
doesn't  make  a  better  bag  than  the  honest  dealer. 

The  moral  to  be  drawn,  after  all,  from  our  little 
story  is,  never  to  delude  yourself  with  the  idea  that 
you  can  buy  an  Arab  off  a  cab-stand  ;  in  other 
words,  that  you   can,  without   any  knowledge,  pick 
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up  a  great  bargain  either  at  a  fair  or  at  a  London 
horse-repository.  If  you  attempt  it,  the  chances  are 
that  you  are  only  taking  a  bait  most  cunningly 
placed  in  your  way  by  a  horse-coper,  who  laughs 
at  you  as  a  greenhorn  whilst  he  is  fleecing  you  of 
your  cash. 


(        I5S         ) 


DIPSOMANIA,  OR   THIRST- 
MADNESS. 

|HERE  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  range 
of  mental  or  physical  maladies  one  so 
distressing  to  witness,  so  difficult  to 
manage,  or  so  disastrous  in  its  consequences,  not 
alone  to  the  individual,  but  to  the  family,  as  the  too 
common  affection — dipsomania,  or  thirst-madness. 
Bad  enough  as  it  is  in  itself,  it  is  aggravated  a  thou- 
sand times  by  the  uncertain  condition  of  the  law 
with  respect  to  it.  The  raving  maniac  is  a  far  less 
troublesome  and  dangerous  patient  to  deal  with,  as 
he  can  be  consigned  in  the  most  summary  manner  to 
the  next  asylum,  where  his  malady,  in  a  very  large 
per  centage  of  cases,  gives  way  to  seclusion  and 
proper  medical  treatment ;  but  the  dipsomaniac  is 
an  unfortunate,  afflicted  with  a  vice  or  a  disease  which 
has  not  yet  found  its  right  place,  either  in  our  system 
of  morals  or  medicine.  To  the  ordinary  observer,  the 
dipsomaniac  is  nothing  more  than  an  utterly  reckless 
person,  who  is  determined  to  obtain  drink,  regardless 
of  consequences.      The  misery  that  inevitably  befalls 
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him  he  is  held  to  have  justly  deserved  ;  and  any  legal 
interference  with  his  indulgence  in  maddening  drinks 
is  looked  upon  as  an  utterly  unwarrantable  infringe- 
ment of  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 

All  medical  men,  however,  who  have  studied  the 
history  of  dipsomania,  know  full  well  that,  instead  of 
a  mere  vice,  this  peculiar  condition  of  drunkenness  is 
as  much  a  disease,  and  is  as  little  controllable  by  the 
patient,  as  paroxysmal  mania  is.  The  patient  does 
not  drink  drams  or  sot  habitually,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  ordinary  drunkard  ;  but  at  particular  times  he  is 
seized  with  what  the  word  dipsomania  implies^a 
thirst-madness,  to  satisfy  which  every  earthly  con- 
sideration is  set  aside. 

Those  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  witness  a 
near  relative  afflicted  with  this  terrible  mania,  will  not 
require  any  description  from  us  to  heighten  the  pic- 
ture of  despair  to  which  these  attacks  reduce  the  suf- 
ferer's family.  For  months  he  may  have  gone  on 
doing  his  duty  admirably,  and,  strange  to  say,  refusing 
the  most  urgent  solicitations  to  touch  alcoholic 
liquors,  and  deploring  his  perversity  in  ever  having 
indulged  in  them.  Strangers  would  not  believe  that 
anything  short  of  a  miracle  could  induce  such  a  per- 
son to  indulge  in  drink  again  ;  but,  as  sure  as  fate,  the 
mania  will  in  a  short  time  seize  him  ;  and  then  the 
moral  man,  the  good  father,  the  assiduous  man  of 
business,  falls  at  once  into  the  condition  of  a  beast, 
who,  to  obtain  drink,  will  put   in  force  the   meanest 
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artifices,  tell  the  most  subtle  lies,  and  pawn  even  the 
coat  and  shirt  off  his  back  rather  than  be  balked  in 
his  desire. 

When  the  person  so  affected  is  a  woman,  the  case 
is  rendered  still  more  distressing,  as  it  usually  happens 
that  the  most  refined  natures  under  such  circumstances 
are  transformed  into  the  lewdest  and  most  shameless 
of  their  sex. 

In  a  short  time,  again,  the  madness  is  past,  and  the 
penitents  are  overwhelmed  with  remorse  at  the  dis- 
grace they  have  brought  upon  themselves  and  those 
who  belong  to  them  ;  and  this  remorse  and  swinish 
beastiality  alternate,  until  every  worldly  prospect  is 
ruined,  and  the  poor  patients  die  in  a  fit  of  delirium 
tremens. 

Yet  this  is  the  class  of  persons  that  the  law  refuses 
to  consider  in  any  other  light  than  mere  drunkards  ! 
Those  who  have  witnessed  such  cases  are  but  too  well 
aware  of  the  absurdity  of  such  a  belief,  and  loudly 
call  for  an  extension  of  the  provisions  of  the  Lunacy 
Act  to  this  class  of  patients.  Indeed,  the  patients 
themselves,  in  their  sober  intervals,  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  submit  to  restraint  when  the  paroxysm  for 
drink  comes  on,  and  in  many  cases  such  persons  have 
presented  themselves  at  asylums  when  they  felt  a 
return  of  one  of  these  seizures  ;  but,  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  law,  no  proprietor  of  an  asylum  could 
receivethem  as  certified  patients  amenable  to  legal  con- 
trol.   Some  persons  are  induced  to  go  long  voyages  in 
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temperance  ships ;  and  not  long  since  an  establishment 
was  set  up  in  one  of  the  small  Scottish  isles,  where 
no  drink  was  to  be  obtained,  for  the  reception  of 
such  persons  ;  but  it  unfortunately  did  not  succeed. 
Another  attempt  to  meet  the  difficulty  is,  however, 
being  made  in  the  land  of  cakes,  for  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing significant  advertisement  from  day  to  day  in 
the  Times : — 

A  BSTINENCE.— Will  be  heard  of  by  applying  to 

,  Lesmahagow. 

N.  B.  A  most  eligible  home  for  persons  given  to  over-indulgence  in 
stimulants. 

Such  establishments  may  be  very  well  for  those 
dwelling  far  north,  or  for  those  who  have  the  where- 
withal to  pay  travelling  expenses  to  remote  regions  ; 
but  the  difficulty  must  be  met  in  a  much  more 
accessible  manner,  if  England  is  to  be  considered.  In 
New  Zealand  they  settle  the  matter  by  applying  a 
kind  of  special  Main  Liquor  Law  to  meet  particular 
cases.  The  Lyttleton  Times  of  June  3,  1863,  for 
instance,  gives  public  notices  respecting  these  dipso- 
maniacs, one  of  which  we  extract : — 

PUULIC  Notice. — Province  of  Canterbury,  colony  of  New  Zealand, 
to  wit.  Whereas  it  has  this  day  been  proved  to  us  the  undersigned, 
being  two  of  her  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace,  acting  in  and  for  the 
colony  of  New  Zealand,  in  the  said  province  and  colony,  that  one 
Christina  Swanson,  now  of  Christchurch,  aforesaid,  and  lately  residing 
in  Lyttleton,  in  the  said  province  and  colony,  who  is  described  at  the 
foot  of  this  notice,  lias  become  an  habitual  drunkard,  and  is  injuring 
her  health  by  excessive  drinking.  We  hereby,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  33rd  clause  of  the  Public  House  Ordnance,  1862,  give  notice  that 
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we  prohibit  all  persons  from  supplying  the  said  Christina  Swanson  with 
any  spirituous  or  fermented  liquors  whatever,  for  the  space  of  two  years 
from  the  date  hereof.  And  we  also  give  notice,  that  any  person  who 
shall  knowingly  supply,  or  cause  to  be  supplied,  to  the  said  Christina 
Swanson  any  spirituous  or  fermented  liquors  whatever  during  the  space 
of  two  years  from  the  date  hereof,  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  j^20  sterling, 
or  to  be  imprisoned,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  the  term  of  three 
calendar  months. 

Given  vmder  our  hands  at  Christchurch,  this  20th  day  of  May,  1863. 

John  Hall,  R.M.  and  J.  P. 

R.  J.  S.  Harman,  J.  p. 

Description  of  the  aliove-natned  Christina  Swanson. — Christina  Swan- 
son is  wife  of  Andrew  Swanson,  now  staying  in  Christchurch,  but  for- 
merly of  Lyttleton,  is  a  needlewoman,  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  five  feet 
five  inches  in  height,  stout  build,  dark  brown  hair,  swollen  eyes,  fresh 
complexion,  large  bloated  features,  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  speaks  with 
a,  Scotch  accent. 

A  simple  prohibition  of  this  kind  no  doubt  will  be 
amply  sufficient  to  meet  the  difficulty  in  a  thinly 
colonised  district,  where  in  all  probability  the  persons 
thus  interdicted  from,  self-ruin  are  notorious  and  well- 
known  characters ;  but  of  course  it  would  be  quite 
inoperative  in  England,  even  if  the  Legislature  were 
to  permit  such  an  infringement  of  the  liberty  of  the 
subject.  We  notice  these  singular  advertisements, 
however,  with  no  idea  of  recommending  the  colonial 
plan,  but  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  our  own 
legal  scruples  are  not  reflected  by  our  sturdy  New 
Zealand  children,  who  see  no  difficulty  in  curtailing 
a  person's  liberty  when  it  is  sure  to  lead  to  his  own 
destruction. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  lunacy  law  may  be  so 
altered  as  to  permit  proprietors  of  asylums  to  receive 
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dipsomaniac  patients  when  they  feel  that  an  attack 
is  impending,  or  when  one  has  actually  commenced. 
If  such  patients  were  received  as  boarders  merely, 
and  not  mixed  with  the  other  patients  in  such  a  way 
as  to  compromise  them  when  they  returned  to  active 
life,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  majority 
of  persons  so  afflicted  would  go  into  the  asylum  of 
their  own  accord,  in  some  cases  most  willingly.  At 
all  events,  the  restraint  of  an  asylum  is  the  only 
remedy  for  this  distressing  class  of  cases.  In  many 
instances  a  week's  detention  would  be  sufficient  to 
tide  the  dipsomaniac  over  his  paroxysm,  and  then  he 
would  return  to  his  own  home,  for  the  time  a  regene- 
rated man.  As  it  is,  the  one  symptom  of  the  mental 
disease  under  which  he  labours  becomes  in  time  an 
inevitable  and  persistent  habit ;  the  symptom,  in  fact, 
becomes  the  disease,  and  all  hope  of  a  cure  is  lost — a 
state  of  things  which  the  law  alone  is  responsible  for, 
in  not  recognising  the  affection  as  a  malady  of  the 
mind,  rather  than  an  excessive  development  of  a  too 
common  vice. 
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OUR  GREAT  IRON-WORKERS. 

|HEN  we  consider  the  matter,  it  does  seem 
extraordinary  that  the  strong  platform  on 
which  the  main  industry  of  this  country 
rests,  was  scarcely  begun  to  be  built  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Before  that  time  our  principal  iron-works  were 
to  be  found  amid  the  woodland  districts  of  Sussex. 
The  then  existing  circumstances  of  smelting,  deter- 
mining the  manufacture  to  that  rural  part  of  the 
island,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  at  present  in 
operation  have  fixed  our  iron-foundries  in  totally  dif- 
ferent localities — namely,  the  presence  of  the  fuel  used 
for  extracting  the  ore.  A  hundred  years  ago  all  our 
smelting  was  done  with  charcoal,  therefore  those  iron- 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  woodlands  were  the 
most  advantageously  worked ;  just  as  now  the  pre- 
sence of  a  coal-field  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the 
manufacture.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  the  great  seat 
of  the  iron-manufacture  was  a  perfect  paradise  con- 
trasted with  what  it  at  present  occupies.  We  can 
scarcely  imagine  two  pictures  more  utterly  unlike 
than  the  so-called   "black  country  "  around  Wolver- 
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hampton,  that  Pandemonium  on  earth,  in  which  every- 
thing hke  vegetable  Hfe  is  blasted,  and  the  whole 
region  for  scores  of  square  miles  is  converted  into  a 
heap  of  cinders,  on  which  rests  a  canopy  of  perpetual 
smoke,  lit  up  at  night  by  the  lurid  glare  of  countless 
fires,  reminding  one  of  a  country  being  devastated  by 
war ;  nothing,  we  say,  can  present  a  greater  contrast 
than  this  scathed  and  blasted  landscape,  with  the 
location  of  the  old  bloomaries,  situated  amid  deep 
forests  of  oak  and  beech,  the  motive  power  to  work 
the  blast  being  fed,  not  by  sulphuric  flames,  but 
simple  water  collected  into  dams  or  picturesque  lakes, 
and  turning  a  merry  mill-wheel.  At  the  time  we 
mention  upwards  of  one-half  of  the  whole  product  of 
iron  in  these  islands  was  made  in  Sussex,  Kent,  and 
Surrey.  In  those  days,  moreover,  the  best  blood  of 
the  land  was  not  averse  to  trading  in  the  great  staples 
of  those  counties ;  and  Mr.  Smiles,  to  whose  work, 
entitled  "Industrial  Biography,"  we  have  been  in- 
debted for  much  of  the  interesting  matter  of  this 
article,  tells  us  that  the  Nevilles,  the  Howards,  the 
Percies,  the  Pelhams,  the  Ashburnhams,  and  many 
other  ancient  families,  were  as  eager  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  great  manufacture  as  are  the  men  of  Bir- 
mingham or  Wolverhampton  at  the  present  day.  But 
wood  was  not  inexhaustible,  as  we  trust  our  coal-fields 
will  be  in  our  day  ;  and  public  opinion,  even  in  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  began  to  denounce  the  iron-works  as 
monsters  that,  like  the  Dragon  of  Wantley,  threatened 
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to  eat  up  the  whole  woodland  districts  of  the  country, 
and  to  leave  the  people  to  perish  of  cold  in  the  winter 
time, — wood  then  being  the  only  fuel  used.  From 
the  year  1581  a  series  of  enactments  were  passed, 
restricting  the  number  of  works  in  the  counties  before- 
mentioned,  and  before  long  the  trade  took  flight,  not 
all  at  once,  but  by  degrees,  to  new  localities.  The  first 
migrations  of  the  iron-masters  were  to  localities  some- 
what similar  in  their  industrial  conditions  to  their  old 
workings,  namely.  South  Wales,  where  iron  and  wood 
abounded  ;  and,  strangely  enough,  these  last  localities 
were  destined  to  be  permanent,  for  although  the 
woods  disappeared  as  rapidly  as  before,  yet  they  held 
out  until  those  older  woods — the  coal — came  into  use 
as  smelting  material. 

We  can  well  understand  the  alarm  of  our  forefathers 
at  the  disappearance  of  their  oaks  and  beeches,  when 
we  are  told  of  the  inordinate  maw  of  the  furnaces  of 
those  days  for  ligneous  food.  The  making  of  every 
ton  of  pig-iron,  we  are  informed,  required  four  loads 
of  timber  converted  into  charcoal  fuel,  and  the  making 
of  every  ton  of  bar-iron  required  three  loads  more. 
The  prospect  of  the  whole  population  being  starved 
at  no  far  distant  winter  appeared  like  a  realit}',  even 
to  the  living  generation,  and  not  a  mere  sentimental 
fear,  such  as  we  entertain  now  for  the  generations  that 
may  be  born  some  three  or  four  hundred  years  hence, 
provided  the  anticipations  of  philosophers  are.  fulfilled 
relative  to  the  failure  of  our  coal-fields. 
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The  restrictive  laws  of  Elizabeth  and  James  were 
less  destructive  to  our  old  south-country  bloomaries 
than  the  civil  wars  which  broke  out  in  the  reign  of 
Charles.  When  the  Parliament  got  the  upper  hand, 
all  the  iron-works  of  the  Royalists  were  remorselessly 
destroyed  by  the  forces  of  Sir  William  Waller ;  in- 
deed, the  same  fate  awaited  those  in  Wales  ;  and  such 
a  blow  was  dealt  to  the  manufacture,  that  England, 
from  an  exporting  country,  began  to  import  large 
quantities  of  iron  for  home  consumption  from  abroad. 
In  1740  there  were  only  fifty-nine  furnaces  in  all 
England  ;  and  the  last  specimens  of  the  manufacture 
of  charcoal  iron  were  the  castings  of  the  iron  railings 
surrounding  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  major  portion 
of  which  contract  was  executed  at  Lamberhurst,  near 
Tunbridge  Wells.  In  Sussex  itself  the  eighteenth 
century  saw  the  last  furnace  thrown  out  of  blast. 
Perhaps  the  Ashburnham  forge,  when  its  fires  were 
extinguished,  saw  the  final  flare  of  the  furnace  in  this 
ancient  seat  of  a  great  industry.  At  this  day  the 
ruins  of  this  large  establishment  are  still  to  be  seen, 
its  great  hammer  pond  or  lake  converted  into  a  reser- 
voir for  fish  and  water-fowl  by  the  present  Lord  Ash- 
burnham ;  and  where  once  the  clanging  of  numerous 
hammers  was  heard,  there  now  reigns  the  silence  of  a 
sylvan  solitude.  In  other  parts  of  Surrey  and  Kent 
the  old  ponds  are  now  blooming  in  season  with 
hop-plantations;  the  streams  that  once  fed  them 
now  do   the  work    of    flour  and   paper   mills,   and 
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the  very  memory  of  Vulcan  has  departed  from  the 
land. 

But  the  dying-out  of  the  manufacture  in  the  southern 
counties  of  England  by  no  means  meant  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  trade  in  this  island  ;  indeed,  it  was  but  a 
trade  revolution  caused  by  natural  causes.  Many  far- 
seeing  minds  had  anticipated  the  time  when  charcoal 
would  prove  too  expensive  a  fuel  for  the  operation  of 
smelting,  arid  had  turned  their  attention  to  coal  as  its 
proper  substitute.  As  early  as  1620  the  practice  of 
smelting  iron  with  pit  coal  was  begun  by  one  of  the 
Dudleys  ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  was  so  far  in  advance 
of  his  time  that  nothing  permanent  came  of  his 
attempt.  He  lacked  the  powerful  blast  furnaces 
which  enabled  later  iron-masters  to  establish  the  use 
of  coal  as  a  smelting  material,  and  the  civil  war 
effectually  put  out  his  fires,  which  otherwise  may  have 
given  England  a  hundred  years'  start  of  herself  and 
other  nations. 

The  establishment  of  Coalbrook  Dale,  whilst  under 
the  management  of  Richard  Reynolds,  of  Bristol,  has 
thehonour  of  having  first  made  practicable  the  smelting 
of  iron  with  pit  coal,  about  1775  ;  in  consequence,  the 
make  of  iron  speedily  became  enormously  increased, 
and  the  erection  of  the  Coalbrook  Dale  Bridge,  in 
1777,  by  Mr.  Abraham  Darby,  marks  perhaps  the 
commencement  of  the  era  of  iron  architecture.  An 
era  almost  as  memorable  as  the  smelting  of  iron  with 
pit  coal  was  the  discovery,  about  the  same  time,  of 
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the  improved  process  of  making  cast  steel,  by  Benja- 
min Huntsman,  a  method  much  the  same  as  that  in 
use  at  the  present  time.  The  Sheffield  manufacturers 
of  cutlery  of  all  kinds,  with  a  fatal  blindness,  declined 
to  use  the  improved  steel ;  but  the  French,  with  a 
keener  sense  of  its  value,  began  to  use  it  largely. 
Consequently,  as  their  fame  for  the  manufacture  of 
tools  requiring  a  keen  cutting  edge  increased,  the 
Sheffield  manufacturers  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
exportation  of  the  article  ;  in  fact,  these  short-sighted 
cutlers  were  just  on  the  point  of  extinguishing  for 
ever  one  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  their  subsequent 
fame,  as  Huntsman  was  very  nearly  induced  to 
remove  his  furnaces  to  Birmingham,  where  some 
spirited  manufacturers  had  made  him  liberal  offers  to 
settle  among  them.  This  was  not  the  first  time  the 
Sheffielders  endeavoured  to  undermine  the  growing 
greatness  of  their  own  speciality;  for  when,  in  1750,  a 
bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament  with  the  object  of 
encouraging  the  importation  of  American  iron,  the 
tanners  of  that  city  petitioned  against  it,  alleging  that 
English  iron  would  be  undersold,  forges  would  be 
discontinued,  and  consequently  timber  for  fuel  would 
remain  uncut,  and  thus  the  tanners  would  be  in  want 
of  bark  for  the  purposes  of  their  trade.  Had  the 
prayer  of  these  short-sighted  townsmen  been  listened 
to,  Sheffield  would  have  lost  her  lead  in  the  manufac- 
turing of  tools  ;  and  she  would  not  have  been  able  to 
boast,  as  she  may  do  now,  that  instead  of  depending 
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for  her  supply  of  "steel  upon  the  Styrian  forges,  she 
now  largely  exports  her  cast-steel  for  the  use  of  Aus- 
trian smiths.  Improvements  in  the  process  of  steel- 
making  were  subsequently  made  by  Heath  and 
Mushet ;  but  Bessimer,  in  our  own  day,  has  made  by 
far  the  greatest  advance  ;  and  from  the  crude  iron  he 
now  makes  any  quality  of  iron  or  steel,  hard  or  soft, 
by  arresting  the  process  at  particular  stages.  Indeed, 
we  seem  entering  upon  an  age  of  steel,  which  promises 
to  be  as  great  an  advance  as  was  the  age  of  iron  upon 
the  bronze  period.  Steel  guns,  shells,  and  even  steel 
ships,  are  now  finding  their  way  into  common  use, 
being  far  preferable  to  iron,  in  many  cases,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  comparative  lightness,  hardness,  and 
durability.  There  is  no  name,  however,  that  has  left 
so  large  a  mark  on  the  past  history  of  the  iron-manu- 
factory as  that  of  Henry  Cort.  He  was  not,  perhaps, 
so  ingenious  an  inventor  as  many  who  preceded  him  ; 
but  he  possessed  the  skill  of  combining  the  disco- 
veries of  other  men,  and  presenting  them  in  a  more 
complete  form  than  they  had  ever  before  appeared  in. 
He  was  the  first  to  make  iron  for  "  large  uses."  This 
he  did  by  "  piling  and  faggoting," — that  is,  by  laying 
bars  of  iron,  of  suitable  length,  one  over  another,  like 
bricks  in  a  building.  These,  being  brought  to  a 
welding  heat,  were  submitted  to  a  forge-hammer  of 
great  power,  and  welded  into  one  piece.  By  this  pro- 
cess larger  masses  of  iron  were  produced  than  was 
possible   by    any    other    method.      His    process    of 
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making  bar-iron  from  cast-iron  and  then  passing  it 
through  grooved  rollers,  brought  the  art  of  making 
malleable  iron  up  to  a  point  of  perfection,  not  sur- 
passed at  the  present  day.  Poor  Cort  was,  however, 
the  most  unfortunate  of  inventors,  as  his  valuable 
patents  were  thrown  to  the  winds  by  the  Government 
of  the  day ;  and  the  man  who  may  be  said  to  have 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  fortunes  of  many  of  the 
great  iron-masters  of  the  present  time,  found  himself 
ruined  through  the  dishonesty  of  his  partner,  an  offi- 
cial in  the  naval  yard  at  Portsmouth ;  and  a  man  who 
added  at  least  600,000,000/.  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  in  his  old  age  was  pensioned  ofif  with  a 
miserable  annuity  of  some  200/. 

The  progress  of  the  iron  trade  in  Scotland  has  been 
almost  fabulous  ;  and  it  has  been  built  up  within  the 
present  century  by  the  labours  and  the  discoveries  of 
two  men,  David  Mushet  and  James  Beaumont  Neil- 
son.  The  great  staple  manufacture  of  Scotland  may 
be  said  to  have  depended  upon  the  merest  accident. 
Mushet,  whilst  crossing  the  river  Calder,  in  the  year 
1 801,  spied  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  a  specimen  of  ore 
which  attracted  his  attention.  He  picked  it  out, 
tested  it  in  a  crucible,  and  found  that  it  contained  a 
little  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  protoxide  of  iron.  This 
specimen  he  found  was  a  portion  of  a  vast  bed,  ex- 
tending throughout  the  western  counties  of  Scotland, 
which  he  termed  carboniferous  limestone,  but  which 
is  now  better  known  under  the  name  of  the  Black 
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Band  Iron  Stone.  The  iron-masters  of  his  day 
laughed  at  his  "  presumption  "  in  classing  what  they 
termed  the  "  wild  coals,"  as  they  styled  Black  Band, 
with  the  true  iron-stone  ;  but  Mushet  lived  to  see  the 
Black  Band  prove  the  source  of  almost  inexhaustible 
riches  to  his  country ;  and  the  very  iron-masters  who 
laughed  at  him  for  considering  it  a  valuable  ore,  were 
obliged  to  admit  that  Black  Band  could  smelt  itself 
— the  proportion  of  coal  in  the  band  being  sufficient 
to  complete  this  process.  But  in  order  to  accomplish 
this,  the  labours  of  Neilson  were  yet  needed."  This 
ingenious  man  got  into  his  head  the  notion  that  if  he 
could  warm  the  blast  thrown  into  the  furnace,  he 
would  be  able  to  make  a  much  more  powerful 
draught.  This  again  was  a  bold  attempt  to  cut  pre- 
judice against  the  grain ;  and  the  iron-masters 
sneered  at  the  idea  of  the  manager  of  the  Glasgow 
Gas  Works  teaching  them  their  trade.  It  was  their 
theory  that  the  best  iron  was  made  in  winter,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  greater  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  air 
at  that  season  ;  and  therefore  they  made  a  perpetual 
artificial  winter,  as  far  as  their  blast  furnaces  were 
concerned,  by  cooling  the  atmosphere  as  much  as 
possible  between  the  bellows  and  the  furnace.  What 
must  have  been  their  astonishment,  therefore,  at 
finding  an  amateur  reversing  their  practice,  and  ele- 
vating the  stream  of  air  to  a  great  heat .'  He  perse- 
severed,  however,  notwithstanding  their  sneers,  and 
ultimately  succeeded  in  so  increasing  the  blast,  by 
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reason  of  its  great  expansion,  that  the  Black  Band 
had  simply  to  be  thrown  into  the  furnace  without  the 
coal  and  left  to  smelt  itself.  The  result  upon  the 
make  of  iron  was  most  magical.  In  1829,  before 
Neilson's  patent  was  taken  out,  the  total  make  of 
Scotland  was  only  29,000  tons  annually.  It  has  since 
increased  to  upwards  of  a  million  tons. 
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MACHINE  TOOL-MAKERS. 

I F  we  trace  back  the  history  of  what  may  be 
termed  machine  tools,  we  shall  find  that 
they  owe  their  birth  to  the  patent  lock. 
When  Bramah,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century, 
turned  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  tum- 
bler lock,  he  found  that  the  most  skilled  hand-labour 
of  the  day  was  incapable  of  turning  out  the  precise 
and  beautifully-executed  work  needed,  and  even  if  it 
had,  the  expense  would  have  been  so  great  as  to  pre- 
clude its  becoming  an  article  of  general  sale.  In  order 
to  accomplish  his  task,  it  was  necessary  to  invent 
special  tools,  many  of  which  were  of  a  self-acting  cha- 
racter, and  all  possessing  a  delicacy  of  application, 
and  an  accuracy  and  speed  of  working  which  left  far 
behind  the  efforts  of  the  most  cunning  hand.  From 
the  workshop  of  this  ingenious  engineer  it  may  be 
said  that  the  mechanical  greatness  of  England  took 
its  rise.  He  it  was  who  fostered  the  latent  skill  of 
the  young  smith,  Harry  Maudslay,  and  strengthened 
the  passion  of  Joseph  Clements  for  accuracy  of  work. 
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Giving,  as  we  must  do,  Bramah  the  credit  of  being 
the  first  great  tool-maker,  yet  we  feel  that  it  was  to 
Henry  Maudslay  we  owe  the  vast  merit  of  raising  a 
race  of  machinists — for  the  term  tool-maker  is,  we 
think,  too  insignificant — who  have  made  England 
famous  among  nations.  We  shall  be  better  able  to 
appreciate  the  merit  of  the  master,  Bramah,  and  his 
man,  Maudslay,  when  we  remember  what  William 
Fairbairn  has  said,  that  when  he  began  life,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  human 
Jiand performed  all  the  work  that  ivas  done.  And  how 
ill  it  was  performed,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Watt, 
who  experienced  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting 
work  executed,  where  an  almost  mathematical  accu- 
racy was  demanded.  It  was  a  mercy  for  mankind 
that  he  was  able  to  finish  the  first  working  model  of 
his  steam-engine,  so  utterly  impossible  was  it  to  get 
the  steam-cylinder  turned  with  any  approach  to 
truth. 

Henry  Maudslay,  when  a  smith  in  the  Arsenal  at 
Woolwich,  was  invited  by  Bramah,  who  had  heard  of 
his  ability,  to  enter  his  service.  The  youth,  for  he 
was  only  eighteen  at  the  time,  adopted  a  very  charac- 
teristic method  of  giving  his  new  master  a  taste  of  his 
skill.  Pointing  to  a  worn-out  old  vice  in  the  work- 
shop, he  asked  if  the  fact  of  his  being  able  to  renew 
it  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  would  be  considered 
his  diploma  of  proficiency ;  this  being  agreed  upon, 
he  immediately  set  to  work;  before  the  appointed 
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time  the  vice  was  as  good  as  new,  and  he  gained  at 
once  a  first-rate  position  in  the  shop. 

Whilst  a  journeyman  with  Bramah,  he  invented 
the  famous  slide-rest,  the  prolific  parent  of  a  whole 
race  of  labour-saving  machines  of  the  present  day — 
the  slotting-machine,  the  planing-machine,  and  many 
others,  all  tracing  their  parentage  to  this  simple  con- 
trivance. Before  its  invention,  the  turning-lathe 
depended  for  the  accuracy  of  its  work  entirely  upon 
the  muscles  of  the  workman.  If,  in  turning  a  cylinder, 
for  instance,  the  tool  at  one  moment  cut  deeper  than 
another,  by  reason  of  the  workman  bearing  more 
heavily  upon  it,  the  whole  work  had  to  be  gone  over 
again.  The  slide-rest,  by  substituting  a  fixed  tool 
for  one  guided  by  the  human  hand,  at  once  abolished 
the  possibility  of  these  inaccuracies,  and  inaugurated 
the  reign  of  that  mathematical  truth  in  workmanship 
without  which  great  machinery  cannot  work. 

After  Maudslay  left  Bramah,  he  set  up  a  httle  shop 
of  his  own,  first  in  Wells  Street,  then  in  Margaret 
Street,  Cavendish  Square,  where  he  was  found  out  by 
the  elder  Brunei,  and  employed  to  construct  the 
famous  block  machinery  at  present  in  use  in  Ports- 
mouth Dockyard.  Maudslay's  power  of  generalizing 
from  a  few  hints  was  strongly  exemplified  in  the  inter- 
course between  the  great  inventor  and  this  rising  3'oung 
machinist.  Brunei,  with  that  fear  all  inventors  have 
of  disclosing  their  designs  prematurely  to  others,  was 
in  the  habit  of  taking  drawings  of  fragments  of  the 
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proposed  machinery  to  Maudslay  for  his  inspection, 
without  mentioning  the  real  nature  of  the  work  he 
wished  accomplished.  At  the  third  visit,  however, 
Brunei  was  surprised  to  hear  the  young  workman 
say,  "Ah,  now  I  see  what  you  are  thinking  of;  you 
want  machinery  for  making  ships'  blocks."  These 
machines,  which  were  the  first  labour-saving  works 
set  up  in  our  public  establishments,  at  once  evidenced 
the  enormous  amount  of  productive  power  the  country 
had  acquired. 

There  is  scarcely  a  contrivance  in  use  among 
modern  machinists  which  cannot  find  its  origin  in  this 
series  of  engines,  for  they  number  forty-four,  at  work 
nearly  sixty  years  ago,  and  at  present  in  excellent 
condition  and  in  full  employ.  These  machines,  with 
the  aid  of  ten  men,  do  the  work  that  formerly  occu- 
pied one  hundred  ;  and,  moreover,  they  do  it  infinitely 
better.  The  only  wonder  to  us  is,  that,  the  vast  supe- 
riority of  these  machine-tools  having  been  thus  tested 
at  so  early  a  date,  their  use  did  not  more  rapidly  in- 
crease ;  but  there  are  pauses,  for  some  unaccountable 
reason,  in  all  revolutions,  and  it  was  full  thirty  years 
from  the  date  of  this  invention  before  the  full  tide  of 
labour-saving  appliances  began  to  be  felt. 

The  punch  by  which  thick  plates  of  iron  are  pierced 
for  riveting  was  another  of  his  inventions,  by  which 
greater  accuracy  is  gained  and  an  immense  amount 
of  labour  is  saved. 

When  Maudslay  left  Margaret  Street,  in  1810,  he 
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removed  to  the  site  of  an  old  riding-school  in  Lam- 
beth Marsh,  and  there  founded,  together  with  his 
partner,  Mr.  Field,  the  world-famous  establishment  of 
Maudslay  &  Field.  Mr.  Smiles  has  remarked,  with 
great  truth,  that  the  shop  of  Maudslay  &  Field  gave 
a  stamp  to  the  workmen  who  laboured  in  it,  just  as 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  give  their 
peculiar  impress  to  their  respective  students — an  im- 
press which  never  leaves  them.  Like  Mr.  Penn,  the 
great  marine  engine-maker,  Maudslay  "could  not 
afford  to  turn  out  anything  but  first-rate  work,"  and 
this  accuracy  and  perfection  of  finish  has  been  passed 
on  to  other  shops  by  means  of  the  Nasmyths  and  the 
Whitworths,  who  learned  their  art  under  him.  In 
short,  Maudslay  was  to  his  hands  under  him  what 
Dr.  Arnold  was  to  his  boys,  a  presiding  spirit,  whose 
teaching  made  a  lasting  impression  upon  all  those 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  It  was  his  habit  to 
enter  his  workshops  when  the  men  were  absent,  and 
carefully  to  note  every  man's  work  whilst  in  progress 
at  the  bench ;  he  used  to  make  his  remarks  with  a 
piece  of  chalk,  sometimes  in  terms  of  approbation, 
but  sometimes  sharply  and  tersely,  if  reproof  were 
needed.  When  the  men  returned  to  the  shop,  the 
reading  of  the  master's  eye  was  thus  set  plainly  before 
them,  and  caused  no  small  excitement. 

To  the  last  this  admirable  artist,  for  we  can  call 
him  by  no  meaner  name,  was  fond  of  working  at  his 
craft.     He  had  a  beautifully  fitted-up  little  workshop, 
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in  which  he  used  to  employ  himself;  and  Mr.  Nasmyth, 
his  pupil,  used  to  observe,  that  he  never  enjoyed  any- 
thing so  much  as  to  get  an  opportunity  of  having  a 
"  go  in  "  with  hammer  and  anvil  at  the  pieces  of  soft 
lead  he  kept  to  work  out  any  design  he  had  in  his  mind. 
Henry  Maudslay  was,  in  fact,  as  great  an  artist  in  prac- 
tical machine-work  as  Quentin  Matsys  was  in  orna- 
mental ironwork,  and  the  "  presence  "  of  the  one  was  as 
marked  as  that  of  the  other  in  every  bit  of  work  he  did. 

The  example  he  set  of  exquisite  work  made  a  last- 
ing impression,  and  in  the  history  of  manufacture 
there  is  nothing  England  may  be  prouder  of  than  the 
character  of  the  machinery  it  produces.  Those  who 
carefully  inspected  the  machinery  department  of  the 
late  International  Exhibition  could  not  help  being 
struck  by  the  beauty,  accuracy,  and  solidity  of  the 
English  workmanship,  when  compared  with  the  flim- 
siness  and  want  of  finish  of  the  French  and  Belgian, 
and  the  tawdry  and  pretentious  character  of  the  Yan- 
kee productions.  We  may  be  thought  fanciful,  but 
to  us  there  is  something  awe-inspiring  in  the  inevi- 
table regularity  of  a  vast  machine  of  English  work, 
and  there  is  an  expression  of  calmness  in  its  irre- 
sistible action  which  reminds  us  of  the  presence  of 
some  fate ;  look  down  the  hold  of  the  Great  Eastern, 
good  reader,  at  her  engines  when  she  is  in  motion, 
and  you  will  doubtless  feel  the  full  force  of  what 
we  say. 

Another  great   mechanic,   bred   in   the  school  of 
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Bramali,  and  afterwards  in  the  employ  of  Maudslay 
&  Field,  was  Joseph  Clements.  He  lays  claim  to 
have  made  the  first  machine  for  planing  iron.  There 
have  been  more  disputes  respecting  the  parentage  of 
this  machine  than  perhaps  any  other ;  but  Clements's 
machine,  which  was  finished  in  1825,  was  certainly 
the  earliest  in  action,  and  in  the  Metropolis  it  did  the 
whole  work  of  the  trade  for  many  years.  The  value 
of  a  machine  which  can  produce  a  true  plane  is  incal- 
culable. Indeed,  Whitworth  has  written  a  treatise 
upon  it,  as  a  standard  of  reference  in  mechanical  pro- 
ductions. Before  the  planing-machine  came  into  use, 
true  planes  were  approximated,  for  they  could  not  be 
wholly  obtained,  by  means  of  chipping  and  filing. 
Clements's  machine,  however,  at  once  superseded  that 
method,  and  for  some  years,  Mr.  Smiles  informs  us, 
his  income  mainly  depended  upon  the  earnings  of  this 
iron-planer,  which  never  ceased  working  night  or  day, 
and  earning  for  its  master  10/.  for  every  twelve  hours' 
work.  In  every  machinist's  shop  is  now  to  be  seen 
this  beautiful  tool,  cutting  a  long  narrow  ribbon  of 
metal  with  its  keen  tooth,  producing  the  most  perfect 
work,  and  tended  in  many  cases  only  by  a  lad. 
Clements,  in  consequence  of  the  great  fame  he  had 
acquired  for  accuracy  of  work,  was  sought  by  Pro- 
fessor Babbage,  to  construct  the  famous  calculating 
machine.  This  extraordinary  work,  after  progressing 
for  some  years,  was,  however,  discontinued  by  Govern- 
ment,  and    it    remains   a   magnificent   fragment  of 
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mechanical  skill.  The  working  drawings,  we  are  told, 
of  the  calculating  machine  alone,  irrespective  of  the 
printing  machine,  which  was  equally  elaborate,  covered 
no  less  than  four  hundred  square  feet  of  surface.  The 
apparatus  was  intended  to  calculate  with  unerring 
accuracy,  and  this  it  is  fully  equal  to  accomplish ;  for 
when  through  any  cause  an  error  has  been  made,  it 
actually  reverses  its  action,  and,  to  use  Mr.  Smiles's 
expression,  "  rubs  itself  out."  Although  this  machine 
was  never  finished  in  England,  Messrs.  Scheutz  of 
Stockholm,  after  twenty  years'  labour,  completed  this 
extraordinary  combination  of  what  may  be  also 
termed  "  thinking  iron,"  and  it  was  first  displayed  in 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855.  Although  the  work 
was  completed  by  foreigners,  it  was  done  from  the 
English  drawings  ;  therefore  the  merit  is  wholly  due 
to  Babbage  and  Clements.  Our  own  Government 
have  procured  a  copy  of  this  machine,  and  it  is  now 
in  actual  use  at  Somerset  House,  working  out  annuity 
and  other  tables  for  the  Registrar-General,  possibly 
calculating  our  mortality  tables — a  dead  piece  of 
machinery  counting  up  our  dead  men— a  most  appro- 
priate occupation.  Clements  followed  the  lead  of 
Maudslay  in  reforming  a  very  important  detail  in 
mechanism.  Before  the  time  of  these  thoughtful 
workmen  there  existed  no  regularity  with  respect  to 
those  all-important  parts  of  mechanism,  screws  and 
nuts.  Every  maker  suited  his  own  fancy  with  regard 
to  their  construction,  and  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
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unifoi'mity  with  respect  to  the  pitch  of  the  screw. 
The  consequence  was,  that  on  taking  a  machine  to 
pieces  for  repair,  the  screw-hole  had  to  be  drilled  out 
and  re-cut,  so  as  to  suit  the  thread  used  in  the  shop. 
The  great  expense  and  loss  of  time  caused  by  this 
arrangement  led  Clements  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
number  of  threads  should  be  settled  according  to  the 
length  of  the  screw.  He  did  this,  and  constructed  a 
screw-engine  lathe  to  do  the  work  before  accom- 
plished by  hand.  This  plan  the  trade  ultimately 
accepted,  and  now  there  is  no  more  trouble  about 
this  very  important  implement  which  holds  machinery 
together.  Clements  did  his  work  thoroughly,  but  he 
would  have  his  own  price  for  it  ;  like  Mr.  Penn,  he 
could  not  afford  to  turn  out  imperfect  work.  His 
screws  were  constructed  with  mathematical  accuracy, 
but  they  were  unfortunately  costly.  A  story  is  told 
of  his  having  received  an  order  from  America,  to 
make  a  large  screw  "  in  the  best  possible  manner." 
The  work  was  accomplished  with  great  care,  and  the 
American  was  astonished  to  find  a  bill  for  several 
hundred  pounds  for  the  work  done ;  the  matter  was 
referred  to  arbitration,  and  of  course  the  case  went  in 
favour  of  the  machinist.  It  may  be  interesting  to  the 
public  to  know  that  Clements  is  the  inventor  of  the 
too  effectual  steam-whistle  of  our  locomotives.  Brunei 
the  younger  being  dissatisfied  with  the  performance 
of  the  earlier  whistle  employed,  asked  Clements  to 
construct  one  for  him.     It  was   made,   and   answered 
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but  too  well ;  but  Clements  made  the  engineer  pay 
for  his  whistles  to  the  tune  of  40/.  each,  and  unfor- 
tunately, before  the  terms  were  known,  a  hundred  had 
been  ordered. 

James  Nasmyth,  the  Thor  of  the  present  age,  was 
brought  up  under  the  immediate  eye  of  Maudslay, 
and  perhaps  was  more  intimately  associated  with  him 
than  any  other  person,  for  he  was  the  assistant 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  great  machinist's 
own  particular  workshop,  and  the  pupil  has  done 
credit  to  the  master.  Nasmyth,  unlike  the  other 
great  machinists,  was  by  no  means  a  self-made  man, 
at  least,  as  regards  his  education,  as  he  was  the  son  of 
the  Alexander  Nasmyth  of  Edinburgh,  whose  land- 
scapes have  charmed  us  all  ;  moreover,  he  was  a 
scientific  man,  and  his  son  therefore  started  in  life 
with  hereditary  ability.  Nevertheless,  he  fought  his 
way  up  as  a  great  smith  unaided.  His  first  employ- 
ment was  as  an  assistant  in  Maudslay 's  beautiful  little 
workshop  at  ten  shillings  a  week,  and  in  the  establish- 
ment of  this  famous  firm  he  learned  his  art.  Nasmyth's 
fame  rests  mainly  upon  his  steam-hammer,  a  tool  with- 
out which  modern  forgings  could  not  be  accomplished. 
Indeed,  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  demand  for  such 
a  Cyclopian  instrument  that  it  was  produced,  and  it 
is  a  singularly  apposite  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  great  works  sometimes  produce  great  tools,  as 
surely  as  great  tools  lead  to  the  production  of  mam- 
moth  works.     When    the    Great  Britain   steamship 
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was  being  constructed,  it  was  first  intended  that  she 
should  have  paddle-engines :  such  were  accordingly- 
designed  for  her  by  the  late  Mr.  Humphreys.  The 
paddle-shaft,  however,  was  to  be  of  such  enormous 
proportions,  that  no  forge  in  the  kingdom  was  capable 
of  turning  it  out.  In  this  difficulty  Mr.  Brunei  was 
forced  to  apply  to  Mr.  Nasmyth  to  aid  him  with  his 
advice.  Mr.  Nasmyth's  reply  was  a  sketch,  made  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  of  his  famous  hammer,  and 
returned  by  post  that  night.  Unluckily,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  change  the  paddle  for  the  screw,  and  the 
paddle-shaft  therefore  was  never  required. 

The  great  hammer  accordingly  remained  a  dream 
upon  paper,  as  far  as  its  inventor  was  concerned,  for, 
strangely  enough,  none  of  the  great  iron-founders 
would  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  Some  time  after, 
when  on  a  visit  to  a  celebrated  foundry  in  France, 
Mr.  Nasmyth  was  shown  an  enormous  piece  of  forged 
work  ;  curious  to  know  how  such  an  unusual  size  had 
been  accomplished,  he  asked  the  question  of  the 
director  of  the  works.  "Why,  with  your  steam- 
hammer,  to  be  sure,"  was  the  instant  reply.  The 
Frenchman  had  been  shown  the  drawing  by  Nas- 
myth's partner  at  the  time  it  was  made,  and,  with  a 
keener  appreciation  of  its  value  than  was  evinced  by 
the  English  machinists,  he  determined  to  have  one 
made.  This  was  certainly  an  instance  but  little  in 
accord  with  the  English  manufacturer's  boast,  "  that  if 
not  the  first  to  invent,  he  is  the  first  to  see  the  value 
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of  the  inventions  of  others,"  for,  with  a  demand  for 
gigantic  forgings  far  beyond  what  exists  in  France,  we 
yet  allowed  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  water 
to  steal  a  march  upon  us.  However,  the  steam-hammer 
is  now  in  common  use,  and  year  by  year  it  is  assum- 
ing larger  proportions.  The  effect  of  its  introduction 
is  the  vast  increase  of  the  size  of  the  forgings,  now  so 
easily  accomplished,  and  the  consequent  enormous 
development  of  the  proportions  of  our  machinery; 
in  fact,  there  is  no  limit  now  to  the  size  of  the 
engines  that  can  be  produced,  or  to  the  power  that 
the  use  of  this  simple  instrument  has  placed  in  the 
hands  of  man.  Without  it  we  should  have  had  no 
armour-plated  ships  of  war,  no  great  engines  for  their 
propulsion,  no  enormous  works  in  iron  of  any  kind 
such  as  have  marked  the  last  dozen  years,  and  have 
at  once  elevated  men,  mechanically,  from  mere  pig- 
mies to  a  race  of  giants. 

One  of  the  most  useful  applications  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  steam-hammer  is  to  pile-driving.  We 
well  remember,  years  ago,  watching  a  party  of 
twenty  men  at  this  work  on  the  Quay  at  Rotterdam — 
and  the  Dutchman  should  know  something  about  the 
operation.  This  was  performed  by  the  ordinary 
monkey,  which  rises  and  falls  every  three  minutes. 
Now,  by  the  use  of  Nasmyth's  steam  pile-driving 
machine,  a  pile  can  be  driven  in  fout-  minutes  as 
deeply  as  by  the  old  method  it  could  be  in  twelve 
hours.     The  steam-hammer  sits  on  the  shoulders  of 
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the  pile  like  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  adding  its  dead 
weight  to  its  lively  taps  at  the  rate  of  eighty  blows  a 
minute  !  In  consequence  of  this  rapidity  of  action, 
works  of  reclamation  from  the  sea,  before  undreamed 
of,  will  be  effected  ;  and  an  immense  impetus  will  be 
given  to  all  building  works  constructed  on  unstable 
ground. 

But  the  hand  of  Nasmyth  can  not  only  thunder 
like  that  of  Thor,  but  can  work  with  the  grace  and 
delicacy  required  in  the  finest  art.  He  is  an  admirable 
painter  —  a  gift  which  seems  to  be  inherent  in  his 
family  —  as  shown  by  the  pictures  by  his  pencil, 
exhibited  at  Pall  Mall,  with  other  amateur  works,  for 
the  relief  of  the  Lancashire  distress ;  and  since  his 
retirement  from  his  profession,  he  has  turned  his 
attention  to  astronomy,  and,  with  a  telescope  of  his 
own  manufacture,  made  the  discovery  of  bodies  on 
the  face  of  the  sun  of  the  shape  of  a  willow  leaf,  which 
are  now  believed  to  be  the  source  of  light  and  heat. 

Perhaps  the  most  scientific  of  the  race  of  mecha- 
nists formed  in  the  establishment  of  Maudslay,  Field, 
&  Co.,  is  Joseph  Whitworth,  whose  fame  as  a  tool- 
maker  is  known  throughout  the  world.  He  has 
considerably  improved  upon  the  planing-machine, 
in  his  "Jim  Crow"  machine,  so  called  because  the 
cutter  reverses  itself  and  works  both  ways,  and  in 
fact  adapts  itself  to  any  position  to  do  its  work. 
His  name  is,  however,  more  identified  with  rifled 
ordnance  and  small  arms,  in  the  production  of  which 
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he  has  no  rival.  The  passion  for  accuracy  of  work, 
which  was  instilled  into  him  by  his  old  master,  has 
led  him  to  invent  various  machines  for  the  attain- 
ment of  that  end;  among  others,  he  has  devised  a 
contrivance  by  which  a  variation  of  a  millionth  of 
an  inch  can  be  detected.  In  fact,  leviathan  engines 
of  all  kinds  are  turned  out  by  him  which  work  with 
all  the  precision  of  a  chronometer ;  and  the  value  of 
this  accuracy  of  practice  is  not  confined  to  his  work- 
shop, as  it  extends  its  influence  throughout  the 
profession,  and  establishes  a  standard  of  excellence 
to  which  other  machine  manufacturers,  if  they  would 
flourish,  must  also  attain.  What  a  contrast  does  the 
work  of  the  mechanists  of  the  present  day  present 
to  those  of  a  hundred  years  ago  !  At  that  time,  as 
Mr.  Smiles  observes,  an  engine  of  any  size,  when 
once  erected,  required  the  constant  attention  of  the 
engineer,  who  almost  lived  beside  it,  in  order  to 
keep  it  in  working  order,  such  was  the  friction  of  its 
parts  and  the  clumsiness  of  its  construction.  At  the 
present  time,  however,  almost  absolute  perfection  of 
working  is  obtained.  When  the  five  thousand  dif- 
ferent pieces  of  the  marine  engine  designed  for  the 
Warrior  were  brought  together  from  the  different 
shops  of  the  Messrs.  Penn,  although  the  workmen 
who  built  them  up  had  never  seen  them  before, 
such  was  the  mathematical  accuracy  of  their  fit, 
that  immediately  steam  was  got  up  they  began 
working  with  the  utmost  smoothness.     As   a    new- 
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born  child,  immediately  it  enters  the  world  and 
expands  its  lungs,  begins  to  stretch  its  limbs,  so  this 
gigantic  engine,  as  soon  as  steam  began  to  expand 
in  its  cylinder,  at  once  exerted  its  huge  members 
with  the  smoothness  and  ease  of  a  thing  of  life. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  gain  to 
the  country  brought  about  by  the  self-acting  tools 
now  coming  constantly  into  use.  If  we  had  to 
depend  upon  the  old  hammer  and  file,  and  chisel 
and  gauge,  it  is  questionable  whether  our  mechanical 
art  could  keep  pace  with  the  requirements  of  our 
rapidly  increasing  population ;  and  commodities  of 
all  kinds  that  spring  from  the  skilled  hand  would 
soon  reach  a  fabulous  price.  Now  it  is  the  brain 
that  works ;  the  mechanician  in  his  study  increases 
a  thousand-fold  the  fingers  of  the  sempstress  with 
his  sewing  machine,  builds  fleets  of  boats  (by  the 
American  patent)  in  as  many  days  as  the  old  boat- 
builder  would  have  formerly  taken  years,  and  manu- 
factures rifles — stock,  lock,  and  barrel — without 
human  fingers  coming  in  contact  with  them  after 
the  wood  and  iron  are  carried  into  the  workshop. 
Perhaps  the  Government  manufactory  of  rifles  at 
Enfield  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  marvels  of  labour- 
saving  machinery  '  in  existence ;  and  the  hundreds 
of  machines  which  go  to  build  up  this  most  perfect 
military  tool  of  the  day  have  an  automatic  action 
so  perfect,  and  bite,  cut,  file,  drill,  and  plane,  with 
such    marvellous    intelligence,    quickness,    and    care, 
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that  one  cannot  for  the  moment  help  thinking  that 
the  human  hand  is  after  all  a  very  slow  invention, 
and  not  at  all  up  to  the  work  demanded  by  the 
present  age.  Yet  these  unerring  digits,  which  now 
do  our  daily  work,  were  not  in  existence  sixty  years 
ago,  and  our  ten  fingers  were  the  slaves  that  accom- 
plished every  stroke  of  work.  As  regards  our  mecha- 
nical appliances  at  least,  the  present  century  has 
lifted  us  from  a  condition  but  little  superior  to  that 
of  barbarians,  to  a  pitch  of  excellence  which  seems 
almost  divine.  But  for  the  marvels  accomplished  in 
this  direction,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Smiles's 
very  interesting  "  Industrial  Biography,"  to  which  we 
are  indebted  for  many  facts  in  this  article. 


(        i87        ) 
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fOD  sends  the  meat,  and  the  Devil  sends 
the  cooks."  In  England  we  have  been 
content  to  go  on  consoling  ourselves 
with  this  often-quoted  proverb  for  the  most  abo- 
minable style  of  cookery,  and  consequently  the 
most  extravagant  waste  of  good  provisions.  Pos- 
sibly there  is  not  a  nation  in  Europe  that  possesses 
such  excellent  materials  for  providing  a  good  dinner 
as  our  own,  and  yet  has  such  small  aptitude  for 
turning  it  to  good  account.  Indeed,  some  persons 
think  the  prime  nature  of  the  raw  material  is  the 
cause  of  our  carelessness  in  dressing  it.  At  all 
events,  where  nature  has  not  been  kind  to  us  we 
have  not  neglected  to  hold  our  own  even  against 
the  best  favoured  climes.  Where,  for  instance,  can 
they  grow  such  grapes,  such  pines,  such  melons,  as 
in  old  foggy  England  .''  France  is  the  land  of  peaches ; 
yet  when  our  Queen  was  a  guest  at  the  Tuileries, 
the  Emperor  sent  to  Covent  Garden  for  fruit  he 
could  not  match  in  his  own  country.     Let  us  flatter 
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our  vanity  in  this  manner  if  we  like,  but  it  is  high 
time  that  we  looked  to  our  eidsine.  The  Frenchman 
contemplating  an  old  pair  of  boots  with  an  eye  to 
concocting  a  stew  is  certainly  a  picture  of  art  under 
difficulties  far  worthier  of  our  imitation  than  the 
florid  butcher  handing  over  a  prime-cut  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  maid-of-all-work.  How  does  that 
individual  pick  up  her  small  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  cookery  ?  Could  we  see  pass  before  us  the  dismal 
troop  of  dyspeptics  created  by  her  unskilful  touch — 
could  we  paint  the  horrible  nightmares  she  has  called 
forth  by  her  bungling  endeavours,  we  should  throw 
in  the  shade  the  sketches  of  Blake  and  Fuseli,  and 
inaugurate  a  literature  more  weird  and  elf-like  than 
that  of  Hoflmann ;  and  she  might  exclaim,  "Alone 
I  did  it !"  But  our  business  is  rather  with  well- 
nourished  stomachs  than  with  diseased  imaginations, 
and  our  object  to  draw  public  attention  to  an  excel- 
lent institution  known  as  the  School  of  Cookery,  at 
III,  Great  Portland  Street.  This  establishment  is 
conducted  by  Mrs.  Mitchell,  with  the  amiable  inten- 
tion of  instructing  servants  in  the  different  branches 
of  the  culinary  art,  and  of  saving  the  British  stomach 
from  being  experimented  on  by  their  'prentice  hands. 
The  School  of  Cookery  is  not  a  place  of  mere  theo- 
retical study,  but  a  real  working  establishment,  with 
a  scientifically  fitted-up  kitchen,  presided  over  by  a 
chef  dc  cuisine,  a  master  of  his  art.  The  cooking  is 
by  no  means  illusory ;  the  viands  are  not  theatrical 
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properties,  to  be  served  up  to  a  make-believe  com- 
pany :  on  the  contrary,  every  day  at  half-past  six 
a  table  d'hote  is  served  on  the  premises  (consisting 
of  soup,  fish,  entrdes,  French  and  English  dishes,  con- 
fectionary, and  ices)  for  the  charge  of  half-a-crown. 

We  must  not  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  instruction 
given  below-stairs  is  purchased  at  the  expense  of 
the  company  in  the  dining-room,  as  the  cook  is 
responsible  for  the  proper  serving  of  the  dinner ;  but 
the  actual  working  of  a  dinner,  with  its  twelve  or 
fourteen  courses,  gives  a  reality  to  the  instruction 
which  could  not  in  any  other  way  be  obtained.  Only 
those  servants  who  have  some  knowledge  of  plain 
cooking  are  allowed  to  receive  instruction  in  this 
school,  as  it  is  rather  a  finishing  establishment  than 
a  seminary  for  simple  instruction.  Here  the  servant 
requiring  instruction  may  either  pay  the  full  fee  of 
four  pounds,  and  be  perfected  in  every  branch  of  the 
art,  or  she  may  limit  her  schooling  to  any  of  its 
branches  for  a  minor  fee.  She  may  graduate,  in  fact, 
in  special  subjects.  Thus  the  art  of  concocting  soups 
may  be  alone  sought  for — but  what  an  art !  How 
would  our  sorrows  be  lightened  if  we  could  depend 
upon  our  domestics  sending  up  a  really  delicate 
potagc !  What  shins  of  beef  would  be  economised, 
and  v/hat  indigestion  avoided,  if  Betty  would  only 
be  obliging  enough  to  serve  us  up  a  light  clean  soup 
Julienne,  such  as  you  can  get  in  any  restaurant's  in 
Paris !     The  art  of  making  entrees,  again,  would  be  a 
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special  course,  or  the  equally  delicate  art  of  confec- 
tionery. Surely  a  proficiency  in  either  of  these 
studies  would  amply  repay  the  student  for  the 
inconsiderable  fee  charged !  As  the  schoolmaster 
has  been  such  a  favourite  of  late,  is  it  not  rather 
extraordinary  that  we  are  only  just  beginning  to  think 
of  educating  our  helps  to  serve  us  up  such  an  essen- 
tial of  life  as  a  well-cooked  dinner?  What  has 
Paterfamilias  been  about — that  irascible  old  gentle- 
man whose  whole  life  centres  in  the  dinner-table — 
that  he  has  never  taken  steps  to  secure  a  decent  race 
of  cooks  ?  You  will  hear  him  propound  the  doctrine 
that  you  should  part  with  a  good  professor  of  the 
art  under  nothing  less  than  manslaughter,  and  you 
will  hear  that  he  has  submitted  to  help  the  inebriated 
Molly  up  to  bed  with  a  well-disguised  indignation 
rather  than  offend  her,  as  he  feels  sure  that  she  is 
mistress  of  the  situation.  Why  should  he  be  thus 
humiliated  in  his  own  household  without  taking  any 
measures  to  escape  from  so  frightful  a  tyranny  1  The 
art  of  cookery  is  something  like  the  egg-trick  of 
Columbus,- — very  easy  when  some  one  has  shown  us 
how  to  do  it ;  but  it  certainly  is  strange  that  in  all 
our  rage  for  teaching  the  people  "  common  things," 
one  so  common  and  yet  so  important  should  never 
have  been  hit  upon. 

Of  all  the  employments  of  women,  what  so  im- 
portant as  that  of  cooking .'  But  we  hear  nothing 
about    it    from    Miss    Emily    Faithful!;    yet    it    is 
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of  infinitely  greater  importance  that  they  study 
the  art  of  feeding  the  body  in  a  wholesome  manner 
than  that  they  should  take  to  printing,  which  they 
cannot  do  so  well  as  men.  As  for  the  Social  Science 
Congress,  we  question  very  much  if  its  members 
would  not  be  doing  a  far  greater  service  to  humanity 
in  disseminating  knowledge  respecting  an  art  on 
which  all  sound  health,  mental  as  well  as  bodily, 
is  based,  than  in  discussing  desultorily  the  world's 
affairs  at  large. 

Not  twelve  years  ago,  the  art  of  design  was 
unknown  in  England,  and  we  imported  from  France 
all  the  articles  required  to  figure  our  calicoes  and 
other  fabrics.  Now  there  are  upwards  of  seventy 
schools  of  design  flourishing  in  the  Three  King- 
doms ;  and  the  French  Commissioners,  sent  over  here 
by  their  Government  to  report  upon  the  progress 
made  by  us  since  the  Exhibition  of  185 1,  declared 
that  we  had  so  advanced  in  our  artistic  training  that 
France  no  longer  could  claim  a  monopoly  of  art- 
designing  in  connection  with  textile  fabrics,  but  that 
we  had  made  such  strides  that  their  own  countrymen 
must  look  to  their  laurels.  Surely,  if  we  can  conquer 
a  difficulty  which  was  deemed  to  be  beyond  our 
genius,  there  is  no  reason  on  earth  why  so  material 
a  study  as  cookery,  and  one  which  appeals  so 
strongly  to  our  animal  appetites,  should  not  be 
acquired  also ! 

The     School    of    Cookery,    after    perfecting    the 
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student  in  the  art,  gives  a  certificate  of  capability,  which 
will  stand  in  the  same  stead  to  the  servant  as  the 
diploma  does  to  the  doctor.  A  cook  armed  with  one  of 
these  tokens  of  proficiency  would  find  that  she  was 
not  only  able  to  get  a  better  place,  but  a  higher  rate 
of  wages ;  she  would  be  a  skilled  artisan,  in  short, 
and  therefore  entitled  to  a  higher  place  in  the  social 
hierarchy  than  she  can  command  at  present.  We 
hear  that  already  applications  have  been  made  at  the 
institution  for  these  trained  cooks,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  they  will  be  sought  after  as  much  as  are 
the  trained  nurses  that  are  now  procurable  from  the 
institution  in  South  Audley  Street.  Only  those  who 
know  the  troubles  of  housekeeping  will  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  a  race  of  young  cooks  free 
from  the  vices  of  the  ancient  dames  who  have  held 
us  at  their  mercy  for  so  long  a  time.  We  may  hope 
from  the  young  adepts  in  the  art,  an  immunity  from 
that  gin-drinking  which  seems  inseparable  from  the 
old  school  of  spoiled  domestics  we  have  put  up  with 
so  long. 

May  not  persons  of  moderate  incomes  also  be 
expected  to  benefit  by  this  infusion  of  new  blood 
into  our  kitchens .'  What  can  a  young  couple  about 
to  marry  say  to  the  warning  they  receive  from  know- 
ing matrons,  that  they  cannot  put  down  the  expense 
of  a  really  good  cook  at  less  than  sixty  or  seventy 
pounds  a-year — what  with  the  extravagant  wages 
they  demand   and   the  expensive  methods  they  are 
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accustomed  to,  to  say  nothing  of  their  insisting,  as 
they  almost  invariably  do  if  they  are  skilled  hands, 
on  your  keeping  a  scullery-maid  ?  Let  us  hope  that 
all  this  will  be  changed,  and  that  with  cheap  instruc- 
tion we  may  get  cheap  cooks,  whereby  our  pockets 
and  our  stomachs  may  be  benefited.  If  prevention 
is  better  than  cure,  surely  it  is  putting  the  cart  before 
the  horse  to  institute  training-schools  for  nurses 
before  instituting  schools  for  the  preparation  of 
wholesome,  palatable,  digestible  food,  the  want  of 
which  is  in  itself  a  grievous  source  of  ill-health,  and 
the  cause  of  a  demand  for  nurses !  Moreover,  we 
believe  that  instruction  in  cooking  is  a  movement 
demanded  in  the  interest  of  the  working-classes  them- 
selves. Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  habits  of 
our  artisans  know  that  a  fearful  waste  is  experienced 
by  them  in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  their  wives  of  the  commonest  principles  of  the 
culinary  art.  Half  the  goodness  of  the  meat  they 
boil  is  thrown  way  instead  of  being  utilized  in  soup- 
making.  They  know  nothing  of  the  art  of  stewing  ; 
very  few  can  boil  a  potato  or  a  little  rice  perfectly, 
and  the  whole  art  of  making  palatable  the  very 
inferior  meat  their  means  will  afford,  is  lost  by  their 
ignorance  of  the  qualifying  power  of  a  few  vegetables. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  that  at  least  twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  nourishment  which  a  French  man  or 
woman  would  extract  from  the  provisions  consumed 
by  the   working-classes   of  Great  Britain  is  wholly 
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lost  to  them  by  their  ignorance  of  cookery.  Let  us,, 
therefore,  welcome  most  heartily  the  experiment  of 
establishing  a  school  for  instruction  in  the  art ;  and 
let  us  add  that,  if  properly  conducted,  no  specula- 
tion is  more  certain  of  success,  for  the  reason  that  it 
is  an  attempt  to  supply  the  great  want  of  our  house- 
holds at  the  present  moment. 
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OOD  news  for  the  little  ones !  We  can 
inform  them  on  the  highest  medical 
authority  that  the  grim  interdict  is  taken 
off  eating  Sugar.  When  a  child  ourselves,  we  always 
suspected  that  the  stern  dietetic  law  forbidding  free 
access  to  the  sugar-basin,  and  especially  to  "trash 
and  messes,"  was  dictated  by  a  base  design  to  econo- 
mise, under  the  pretence  of  a  care  for  our  health.  As 
far  as  sugar  simple  is  concerned,  we  are  now  convinced 
that  our  suspicions  were  correct ;  but  of  old  there 
really  was  some  good  sense  in  prohibiting  a  certain 
class  of  "  sweets,''  for  this  was  only  another  name  for 
death  potions.  Not  a  dozen  years  ago  "  sweets " 
were  made  as  much  to  take  the  eye  as  to  please  the 
palate,  and  consequently  the  brightest  colours  were 
used,  regardless  of  the  ingredients  of  which  they  were 
made.  The  vivid  greens  contained  arsenite  of  copper, 
a  deadly  poison ;  the  yellows,  chromate  of  lead,  and 
sometimes  gamboge  ;  the  reds,  vermillion.  It  is  true 
that  the  sugar  confectionary  thus  poisoned,  as  savages 
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poison  their  arrows  to  make  them  more  deadly,  was 
generally  sold  at  inferior  shops ;  but  as  the  custom 
of  using  these  deadly  metallic  and  other  pigments 
was  a  common  one,  we  were  never  safe  from  inflicting 
a  severe  colic,  if  nothing  worse,  upon  our  little  ones, 
when  we  imagined  we  were  giving  them  a  treat.  The 
confectionary  department  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
185 1  was  conspicuous  for  the  presence  of  this  poisoned 
confectionary,  whence  the  bad  name  heaped  upon  all 
kinds  of  sugar-plums.  In  most  foreign  countries,  all 
poisonous  colouring  matter  is  interdicted  in  the 
manufacture  of  "  sweets  "  by  law,  and  in  this  country 
public  opinion  has  supplied  the  place  of  direct  enact- 
ment since  Dr.  Hassall  published  the  results  of  his 
analyses,  and  since  coroners'  inquests  have  made 
known  that  many  children  have  been  killed  by  par- 
taking of  these  poisoned  lollypops.  At  the  present 
time  vegetable  colours  alone  are  used  in  making 
comfits  gay,  and  our  little  ones  may  therefore  eat, 
suck,  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  they  do  not  die. 
It  is  possible  this  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
public  that  they  can  indulge  their  little  ones  with 
safety,  has  led  to  the  enormous  expansion  of  the 
manufacture  of  sugar-plums  and  sweets  of  all  kinds 
within  these  last  eight  or  ten  years.  In  the  days  of 
our  youth,  sugar-plums  could  only  be  procured  at  the 
pastrycook's  at  an  exorbitant  price ;  now,  the  trade 
has  become  a  speciality,  and  the  brightest  and  most 
enticing-looking   shops   are   those   dedicated  to  the 
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sale  of  "  sweets."  There  is  a  shop  in  the  Strand  that 
is  calculated  to  take  away  the  senses  of  all  children, 
and  what  a  picture  is  Fortnum  and  Mason's  just 
about  Christmas  time ! 

Just  as  animals  will  go  hundreds  of  miles  in  a  wild 
country  to  get  to  a  "  salt  lick,"  so  will  children  dare 
anything  to  get  at  sugar ;  and  we  may  be  pretty  sure 
that  the  instinct  is  as  wisely  implanted  by  nature  in 
the  one  as  the  other.  Therefore,  please,  mamma, 
not  to  tell  that  pious  little  fib  again  about  sugar  being 
unwholesome. 

All  this,  we  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  is  only  a 
very  necessary  exordium  to  a  little  sketch  we  are 
about  to  give  of  a  very  interesting  manufactory  of 
sugar  confectionary  we  inspected  the  other  day  at 
Bethnal  Green.  Sugar-plums  look  such  simple  things, 
that  few  people  are  aware  of  the  ingenuity  employed 
in  their  construction,  or  of  the  valuable  nature  of  the 
plant  and  steam  machinery  used  in  their  production  in 
the  larger  manufactories.  Messrs.  Schooling's  works, 
at  the  north  side  of  the  Green,  are  perhaps  fitted 
with  the  most  perfect  steam  appliances,  in  this  par- 
ticular trade,  that  we  possess  in  this  country,  and, 
therefore,  in  the  world  ;  for  abroad,  and  especially  in 
in  France,  hand-labour  is  mostly  employed. 

What  an  atmosphere  of  dust  meets  us  as  we  enter 
the  manufactory !  The  shop  we  are  in,  is  powdered 
from  rafter  to  floor  with  a  fine,  impalpable  powder, 
that  reminds  us   of  the  interior  of  a  flour-mill,   and 
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the  workmen  are  moving  ghosts,  even  the  fringes  of 
their  eye-lashes  are  whitened  to  their  tips,  just  as  the 
hoar-frost  whitens  every  tiny  filament  it  can  lay  hold 
of  This  dust  is  that  of  fine  starch,  the  substance 
used  as  a  matrix  for  a  certain  class  of  cast-sugar 
goods.  We  are  in  that  part  of  the  factory  now  where 
these  "  sweets  "  are  made  which  are  demi-opaque — 
like  snow-water  frozen.  The  sugar  is  not  boiled  to  a 
great  heat,  but  is  allowed  gently  to  simmer  on  the 
fire,  whilst  the  moulds  in  which  it  is  to  be  cast  are 
being  prepared.  This  is  done  by  spreading  the  fine 
starch  over  boards,  quite  evenly,  and  then  inverting 
another  board  over  it,  studded  with  the  forms  it  is 
intended  to  cast.  The  man  we  are  looking  at  is 
about  to  make  anulets,  or  sugar-rings,  and  as  he  lifts 
the  inverted  board  from  the  smooth  starch,  we  see 
that  it  is  covered  with  moulds  of  these  indented  rings, 
placed  at  regular  intervals,  and  as  close  together  as 
they  can  go.  Another  workmen  now  approaches  it 
with  a  tin  receptacle  filled  with  sugar,  fitted  with  six 
spouts.  With  great  skill  and  knack  he  pours  out 
the  sugar,  and  fills  ring  after  ring  indented  in  the 
starch,  as  fast  as  his  arms  can  conveniently  travel 
from  left  to  right.  Not  a  drop  is  spilt,  the  sugar 
standing  in  each  ring  with  a  slightly  curved  surface, 
just  as  a  drop  of  water  would  do  that  had  fallen  upon 
dust.  These  starch  moulds  are  used  for  all  those 
sweetmeats  which  contain  fluid  or  liqueur  in  their 
interior.     The    liqueur    is   mixed    with    the    melted 
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sugar  indiscriminately,  and  both  enter  the  mould 
together ;  but,  curiously  enough,  the  latter  instantly 
crystallizes  on  the  outside  of  the  former,  and  thus, 
by  a  natural  law,  the  liquid-flavouring  essence  be- 
comes imprisoned.  It  was  thought  very  foolish  of 
George  III.  to  ask  how  the  apples  got  into  the 
dumplings,  but  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  manner 
in  which  these  liqueurs  get  inside  the  sugar-plums  has 
puzzled  many  a  wiser  head  than  his.  The  casting  of 
these  liqueur  sweets  employs  a  large  number  of 
persons,  and  the  most  extraordinary  moulds  are 
obliged  to  be  invented  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  trade.  Balmoral  boots,  Tyrolese  hats,  scissors, 
knives,  fish,  and  all  kinds  of  things,  animate  and 
inanimate,  are  thus  produced,  the  only  limit  to  the 
design  being  the  size  and  weight  of  each  article. 
The  retailers  must  have  articles  which  run  four, 
eight,  or  sixteen  to  the  ounce,  to  suit  the  coppers  of 
the  little  customers,  and  large  objects  that  cannot  be 
divided  are,  therefore,  not  admissible.  In  the  same 
apartment  where  these  starch  sugar  castings  go  on, 
the  making  of  French  drops  is  conducted.  The  six- 
spouted  can  drops  on  a  tin  plate  sufficient  sugar  to 
make  a  lozenge,  and  it  goes  on  doing  this  until  the 
plate  is  complete  covered.  It  struck  us  at  the  time 
as  very  singular  that  the  public  should  thus  diversely 
insist  upon  taking  their  sugar — one  liking  the  morsel 
cast,  another  dropped,  a  third  moulded  in  metal, 
and  a  fourth  cut  out  by  a  punch ;  but  the  ways  of 
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men  and  children  are  inscrutable,  so  we  wondered 
and  passed  on.  The  moulded  goods,  as  indeed  all 
the  sweets,  are  stoved  after  manufacture,  in  rooms 
heated  by  hot-water  pipes.  These  stoving-rooms 
must  always  be  kept  at  a  pretty  high  temperature, 
otherwise  the  damp  would  speedily  become  absorbed, 
and  the  whole  stock  would  be  spoiled.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  with  what  are  called  "  boiled  goods," 
which  are  made  in  the  room  we  are  about  to  enter. 

The  majority  of  the  clear  drops  and  sweets  of  all 
kmds  are  produced  from  sugar  boiled  over  the  fire 
in  copper  pans  at  a  very  high  temperature.  By  this 
means  most  of  the  water  in  the  sugar  is  thrown  off 
by  evaporation,  and  only  pure  sugar  remains.  The 
consequence  is,  that  after  their  manufacture  they  are 
very  liable  to  absorb  moisture  from  the  atmosphere, 
and,  therefore,  they  are  obliged  to  be  kept  in  bottles, 
otherwise  they  would  melt  and  run  together. 
Barley-sugar,  for  instance,  is  the  purest  form  in 
which  sugar  can  be  manufactured  ;  hence  it  is  sol- 
dered down  in  tins,  othenvise  it  would  deliquesce  in 
a  very  short  time  after  being  exposed  to  the  air, 
as  most  of  us  have  experienced.  After  the  sugar  is 
boiled,  it  is  emptied  out  of  the  copper  pans  on  to 
marble  slabs,  and,  the  colouring  matter  being  added, 
it  is  worked  up  until  nearly  cold,  but  yet  ductile. 
It  is  now  formed  into  any  shape  that  may  be  required, 
by  means  of  a  little  machine  working  two  brass 
rollers,  each  roller  or  cylinder  containing  a  number 
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of  sunken  dies  of  various  designs,  the  under  and 
upper  cylinder  exactly  corresponding,  so  as  to  make 
the  mould  complete.  The  plastic  sugar  is  passed 
between  these  rollers  as  fast  as  a  boy  can  work 
the  handle,  and  the  sheet  of  sweets  issues  out  the 
other  side,  covered  with  hundreds  of  little  designs, 
generally  Prince  of  Wales'  feathers,  crosses,  drops, 
stars,  or  some  simple  form,  held  together  by  a  thin 
film  of  sugar,  from  which  they  are  freed  by  simply 
breaking  them  up  and  working  them  together.  They 
are  then  packed  in  bottles,  and  at  once  corked 
tightly  to  keep  out  the  atmosphere;  and  so  they 
appear  in  the  retailers'  shops. 

Mem.  for  Mothers  ! — Always  buy  these  "  boiled 
goods"  in  the  form  of  acidulated  drops,  barley-sugar, 
or  coloured  drops,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  adul- 
terate them,  either  with  inferior  sugar  or  anything 
else,  as  such  admixtures  will  neither  boil  well  nor 
will  they  allow  of  such  transparent  goods  being  made. 
The  "sweets"  that  are  most  liable  to  be  sophisticated 
with  impure  materials  are  peppermint-drops.  These 
are  simply  made  of  finely-crushed  sugar,  kneaded 
into  a  paste  with  gum,  and  mixed  cold.  Any  amount 
of  plaster  of  Paris  may  be  added,  according  to  the 
dishonesty  of  the  manufacturer;  indeed,  there  are 
some  in  the  trade  who  are  in  the  habit  of  adding 
at  least  two-thirds  of  plaster  of  Paris  to  one  of  sugar 
in  their  peppermint  lozenges.  Imagine  a  schoolboy 
buying  an   ounce  of  these   lozenges,  and  filling  his 
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inside  with  two-thirds  of  that  quantity  of  gypsum, 
under  the  fond  delusion  that  he  is  enjoying  a  great 
treat.  Can  we  wonder  that  the  infantile  stomach 
is  now  and  then  thrown  off  its  balance  ? 

The  peppermint  department  of  Messrs.  Schooling's 
factory  is  not  the  least  interesting  one  to  the  visitor. 
The  loaves  of  fine  white  sugar  being  first  broken 
into  moderate-sized  fragments  by  a  hammer,  are 
thrown  on  the  granite  bed  of  a  crushing  mill,  on 
which  a  heavy  granite  roller  works  round  and  round 
upon  its  edge.  The  crushed  sugar  is  then  sifted  in 
the  very  finest  wire  sieves  by  steam  machinery,  and 
the  coarser  particles  are  worked  over  again  until  the 
whole  is  reduced  to  the  finest  meal.  In  the  process 
the  whole  atmosphere  is  loaded  with  fine  sugar  dust ; 
you  taste  it  with  every  breath  you  take.  In  order 
to  make  a  tenacious  paste,  about  seven  and  a  half  per 
cent,  of  fine  gum  is  added,  and  the  whole  is  kneaded 
together  in  a  steam  kneading  machine,  and  when 
it  has  been  sufficiently  worked,  it  is  rolled  out  upon 
slabs  to  the  required  thickness  of  a  lozenge,  and  then 
the  workman,  with  amazing  rapidity,  with  a  steel 
cutter  or  punch,  cuts  out  the  disks,  taking  his  aim 
so  nicely  that  the  utmost  possible  number  is  punched 
out  of  the  sheet,  leaving  very  little  to  be  worked 
up  afresh.  When  the  lozenges  have  been  stoved  a 
requisite  time  they  are  fit  for  sale.  The  manufacture 
of  jujubes  is  another  article  which  consumes  a  very 
large  quantity  of  fine  gum,  about  one-third  of  that 
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substance,  with  two-thirds  of  sugar,  forming  the 
proportions  employed.  The  viscid  hquid,  after  being 
coloured,  is  poured  into  shallow  tins,  stoved  for 
several  hours  to  dry,  and,  after  being  turned  and 
stoved  again,  it  is  cut  into  the  required  diamond 
shapes  by  young  girls ;  the  first  process  being  the 
slicing  up  of  the  sheets  into  long  narrow  slips  by 
a  machine  like  a  chaff-cutter,  and  these  slips  again 
are  further  divided  by  hand  with  scissors. 

But,  to  return  for  a  while  to  the  pure  sugar 
department,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  most 
interesting  feature  of  the  whole  factory — the  ma- 
chinery by  which  the  comfits  are  constructed, 
which  the  Messrs.  Schooling  were  the  first  to 
invent.  The  smooth  almond  comfit,  which  we  are 
all  familiar  with,  is  built  up  in  the  following  manner. 
The  almonds,  being  washed,  are  coated  with  a  little 
gum,  in  order  to  make  the  sugar  stick  ;  and,  when 
thus  prepared,  they  are  thrown  into  a  large  deep 
copper  pan  or  "  steam  jacket,"  revolving  at  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees  by  means  of  steam  power. 
Whilst  the  almonds  are  tumbling  over  one  another 
and  working  about  the  pan  with  the*utmost  rapidity, 
the  workman  ladles  some  liquid  white  sugar  amongst 
the  mass ;  and  by  the  constant  friction  of  one  upon 
another,  this  becomes  distributed  with  the  most 
perfect  evenness ;  and  in  a  certain  specified  time  the 
brown  coat  of  the  almond  becomes  smoothly  enve- 
loped in  its  sugar  coating.     A  little  time  is  allowed 
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for  this  coating  to  dry ;  then  the  same  whirling  mo- 
tion goes  on,  a  second  supply  of  melted  sugar  is 
thrown  into  the  pan  ;  and  so,  by  degrees,  the  comfit 
is  built  up,  layer  upon  layer,  until  at  last  it  is  per- 
fected. Before  steam  was  applied  to  the  manufacture, 
the  pan  had  to  be  suspended  by  chains  and  shaken 
by  hand  over  an  open  fire, — a  most  tedious  process, 
and  a  costly  one.  Indeed,  the  introduction  of  steam 
into  the  trade  has  completely  revolutionized  it  in  all 
its  branches,  and  reduced  the  cost  of  production  so 
greatly,  that  what  was  once  an  article  of  luxury  for 
the  use  of  the  rich  has  now  become  an  article  of 
necessity  almost  for  the  children  of  the  very  poor.  A 
great  part  of  the  lighter  work  of  the  establishment 
is  carried  on  by  young  girls.  We  find  this  is  the 
case  now  with  most  factories  where  strength  is  not 
required.  Girls  are  more  steady  at  their  work,  and 
pay  more  attention  to  it ;  and,  moreover,  their  labour 
is  cheaper.  In  one  little  room  we  came  upon  a  little 
party  of  five,  making  what  are  known  in  the  trade 
as  Surprise  Nuts.  The  head  of  the  nut  is  drilled 
through  by  a  girl  with  a  rose-cutter,  and  the  other 
girls  rapidly  cI6ar  out  the  kernel  with  a  penknife. 
The  empty  shell  is  then  filled  with  seed  sweets,  termed 
"  hundreds  of  thousands,"  a  motto  is  added,  and  the 
aperture  is  filled  up  with  chocolate.  Of  course  the 
surprise  is  to  crack  the  nut  and  find  your  mouth 
full  of  the  seed  sweets.  The  joke  is  a  very  mild 
one ;    but   as    it   is   well  sugared,   it   is   sure   to   be 
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acceptable.  The  refuse  of  the  extracted  kernel  is 
sold  to  the  cheap  pastrycooks  for  making  almond 
paste ;  and  we  may  here  say  that  that  glory  of 
our  youth,  the  black  bull's-eye  lozenge,  is  made 
from  the  refuse  brown  sugar  sweepings,  the  boilings 
of  old  sugar  bags,  &c.  The  Messrs.  Schooling 
alone  make  many  tons  of  these  Surprise  Nuts 
yearly.  But  perhaps  the  articles  for  which  their 
names  are  the  most  famous,  are  the  little  transparent 
gelatine  cases  filled  with  comfits,  and  sold  at  a  penny 
and  halfpenny  each.  A  very  clever  friend  of  ours 
once  said,  that  he  believed  ultimately  all  things  would 
come  to  be  sold  at  the  fixed  price  of  a  penny,  a 
shilling,  and  a  pound ;  but  even  he  did  not  anticipate 
the  declension  to  a  halfpenny,  such  as  we  now  find 
we  can  get  a  good  weekly  journal  for,  and  enough 
sweets  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  child  at  one  "  suck- 
ing." Nothing  could  prove  more  forcibly  the  amaz- 
ing fall  that  has  place  in  the  price  of  sugar-plums 
through  the  modern  introduction  of  steam-machinery, 
than  this.  We  have  left  the  French,  the  great  conti- 
nental sugar  confectioners,  far  behind  as  regards 
cheapness.  Many  articles  that  they  sell  for  one 
shilling  and  threepence  a  pound,  we  can  make  for 
eightpence ;  but  then,  it  should  be  remembered,  they 
make  for  the  adult  market  and  for  a  more  artistic 
taste ;  we  go  in  simply  for  children,  in  whom  taste  is 
everything,  but  it  is  simply  the  taste  of  the  palate. 
Hence  the  abundance  of  the  sweets  of  all  kinds,  of  a 
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rather  coarse  design,  now  to  be  seen  heaped  in  pell- 
mell  in  our  sweet-shop  windows,  which  contrast,  as  far 
as  the  sight  goes,  so  unfavourably  with  the  exquisite 
forms  and  colours  of  the  sugar-work  specially  ex- 
hibited in  the  Parisian  sweet-shops.  The  expansion 
of  the  English  trade,  however,  is  exceedingly  remark- 
able ;  and  we  are  now  exporting  many  articles  of 
confectionary  to  France ;  whilst  at  home,  from  having 
established  a  speciality,  sweets  have  now  run  over 
into  the  Italian  warehouses,  the  oil  shops,  and  the 
grocers',  where  they  are  now  selling  in  large 
quantities. 

But  we  are  not  yet  done  with  the  Messrs.  School- 
ing and  their  penny  and  halfpenny  sweetmeat  par- 
cels which  are  now  to  be  seen  everywhere.  A  very 
large  room  is  devoted  to  the  making  of  the  little 
gelatine  packets,  and  upwards  of  seventy  young  girls 
do  nothing  else  but  cut  them  out  and  gum  them 
together ;  each  girl  making  on  the  average  five  gross 
a  day,  or  720.  The  Messrs.  Schooling  have  not 
forgotten  that  they  have  duties  to  perform  towards, 
as  well  as  rights  to  enforce  against,  these  little  ones, 
as  we  see  they  have  fitted  up  a  large  room  especially 
for  their  use,  quite  separate  from  the  departments 
where  the  boys  and  men  are  employed :  here  a 
cooking  apparatus  for  their  meals  is  provided,  and 
every  other  requisite  for  taking  their  meals  in  com- 
fort ;  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  ere 
long  they  establish  schools  for  their  little  ones.     The 
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decorating  of  fancy  sweets  is  entrusted  to  these 
young  girls,  and  the  delicacy  and  speed  with  which 
they  manipulate  the  colour  is  extraordinary.  One 
girl  was  adding  a  magenta-coloured  hatband  to  the 
scores  of  Tyrolese  hats  before  her  as  we  entered  the 
shop,  and  really  a  hundred  were  thus  adorned  before 
we  could  say  "  Jack  Robinson."  Balmoral  boots  in 
another  quarter  were  being  dotted  with  buttons. 
Whilst  we  watched  these  trays  full  of  sweets  being 
handed  about  among  so  many  young  children,  the 
question  naturally  occurred  to  us.  Do  they  eat  them, 
or  are  they  satiated  by  an  early  indulgence  ?  We  have 
heard  so  much  about  pastrycooks'  boys  soon  getting 
sick  of  tarts,  that  we  were  rather  surprised  to  hear 
that  children  by  no  means  tire  of  sugar-plums.  They 
get  satiated  with  the  particular  kind  it  is  their  duty 
to  prepare,  but  they  are  as  eager  as  other  chil- 
dren after  other  sorts  which  are  not  made  in  their 
department.  The  Messrs.  Schooling  informed  us  it 
is  impossible  to  put  a  stop  to  these  petty  pilferings, 
therefore  they  annually  debited  the  sweet  tooth  of 
the  establishment  with  3oo/.,  a  pretty  heavy  bill  for 
lollypops.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  honourable 
mention  was  made  by  the  Jurors  of  185 1  of  the 
sweetmeats  of  Messrs.  Schooling,  whilst  a  medal  was 
awarded  to  them  by  those  of  1862  for  the  "purity 
and  goodness  of  the  quality  "  of  their  goods. 

The  Jurors'  report  of  1862  is  full  of  curious  infor- 
mation touching  the  progress  made  in  the  trade  since 
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the  former  International  Exhibition.  In  the  year 
1855  the  total  amount  of  confectionary  made  in  this 
country  did  not  exceed  8,000  tons  per  annum,  whereas 
in  1862  the  amount  has  risen  to  25,000  tons  per 
annum.  The  Messrs.  Schooling  alone  consumed 
between  400  and  500  tons  of  sugar,  and  200  tons  of 
gum  Arabic,  and  sent  out  10,000  boxes  containing 
sweetmeats  last  year.  As  the  trade  has  increased, 
many  houses  have  adopted  certain  specialities.  Thus, 
one  establishment  makes  hundreds  of  tons  of  jams 
and  marmalades  in  the  year,  another  makes  1 50  tons 
of  lozenges  and  comfits,  a  third  nothing  but  medi- 
cated lozenges,  another  acidulated  drops,  which  are 
an  entirely  English  manufacture,  not  being  known 
abroad.  Then  again,  gum  goods  are  specially  pro- 
duced by  one  house,  &c.  The  English  manufacturers 
having  fairly  set  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  are  fast 
distancing  their  foreign  competitors.  Hitherto  the 
purity  from  noxious  adulterations  of  sweets  produced 
abroad  has  been  in  their  favour,  but  now  the  English 
manufacturers  are  as  free  from  these  as  those  of 
their  neighbours,  whilst  they  do  not,  like  them,  use 
flour  and  other  farina  to  bring  up  the  colour  of  their 
comfits,  a  habit  universally  indulged  in  by  conti- 
nental manufacturers. 


(  209  ) 
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ilHE  man  who  invented  lucifer  matches  was 
doubtless  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors 
to  humanity.  What  labour  was  lost, 
what  tempers  were  tried,  what  knuckles  were  made 
sore  in  the  hundred  thousand  households  of  Eng- 
land, every  morning,  as  Betty  the  housemaid,  with 
flint  and  steel,  endeavoured  to  strike  a  light  on  the 
damp  tinder ;  what  a  minor  misery  of  life  was 
abolished  by  the  immortal  genius  who  schemed,  and 
made,  and  struck  a  light  with  the  first  Congreve ! 
The  invention  might  have  been  a  very  small  one,  but 
how  stupendous  its  results  appear,  multiplied  by  the 
daily  convenience  it  affords  to  the  entire  population  ! 
Prometheus  stole  fire  from  heaven  only  to  animate 
one  man.  The  inventor  of  the  lucifer  match  calls  into 
life  one  of  the  four  elements  to  do  our  bidding  in  our 
domestic  and  industrial  homes  every  day,  and  yet 
even  his  name  is  unknown  to  the  public.  But  all 
great  and  universal  inventions  are  sure  to  have  their 
dark   as   well   as  their  bright   sides,  and    after   the 
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twenty-five  years'  experience  we  have  had,  since  the 
first  blue  spirt  of  light  was  elicited  by  the  sand-paper, 
medical  men  have  come  to  the  knowledge  that  the 
manufacturing  of  them  has  created  a  new  and  terrible 
disease  among  the  workers. 

It  was  observed  many  years  ago  in  Vienna,  the 
great  seat  of  the  lucifer-match  trade,  that,  after  a 
while,  a  certain  percentage  of  the  workmen,  in  some 
mysterious  manner,  became  affected  with  necrosis  of 
the  jaw ;  the  bone  in  which  the  teeth  are  embedded 
gradually  sloughed  away,  and  the  patient,  in  many^ 
cases,  died  from  the  constitutional  effect  of  some 
poison  absorbed  into  the  system.  At  last  the  mis- 
chief was  traced  to  the  phosphorus  used  in  pre- 
paring the  match,  and  the  handicraft  got  such  an  ill 
name  that,  in  some  places  in  Germany,  only  convicts 
were  allowed  to  be  employed  at  the  work.  It  was, 
after  some  investigation,  found  that  the  disease 
attacked  the  bone  through  decayed  teeth,  and  that  in 
all  cases  it  was  necessary  that  the  bone  should  be 
laid  bare  ere  the  phosphorus  could  attack  it.  A 
German  physician  settled  this  point  by  exposing  a 
rabbit,  whose  jaw  had  been  accidently  broken  and 
denuded  of  its  surrounding  tissues,  to  the  fumes  of 
phosphorus ;  the  rabbit's  jaw  exfoliated,  and  it  ulti- 
mately died.  It  seems  very  extraordinary,  on  first 
sight,  that  phosphorus,  which  forms  so  important  an 
element  of  all  bones,  and  from  which  it  is  extracted, 
should  be  so  destructive  to  its  life  when  coming  in 
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contact  with  it ;  but  the  physiological  explanation  of 
the  seeming  anomaly  is  this :  the  fumes  of  the  phos- 
phorus destroy  the  periosteum,  or  the  vascular  lining 
of  all  living  bone,  by  which  it  is  nourished.  This 
being  destroyed,  the  bone  simply  perishes  through 
want  of  support.  Until  latterly  we  have  not  heard 
much  of  this  terrible  disease,  but  its  alleged  frequency 
in  the  lucifer-match  manufactories  of  England  has 
led  the  officers  of  health  of  the  Privy  Council  to  order 
an  investigation  into  the  matter;  and  Dr.  Bristowe 
has  written  a  report,  which  we  trust  will  lead  to  some 
remedy  of  the  evil. 

From  the  evidence  he  has  collected,  out  of  fifty- 
nine  patients  who  suffered  from  the  disease,  thirty-six 
were  dippers,  mixers,  and  grinders, — three  operations 
in  match-making  which  take  the  workers  into  the 
drying-rooms,  where  the  lucifers  in  the  process  of 
desiccation  give  off  phosphoric  fumes, — of  these  fifty- 
nine  patients,  no  less  than  twenty-one  died,  and  the 
others  were  more  or  less  disfigured  by  the  partial  or 
total  obliteration  of  either  the  upper  or  lower  jaw,  or, 
in  some  cases,  of  both ;  whilst  the  poor  sufferers,  in 
many  cases,  were  not  thoroughly  restored  to  health 
for  years.  It  is  certainly  very  deplorable  that  we 
cannot  strike  a  match  without  being  reminded  that 
its  production  entails  such  misery  and  death  to  the 
producer ;  and  we  feel  confident  that  the  humane 
public  will  willingly  adopt  any  plan  which  abolishes 
the  poisonous  process.     The  object  of  the  Govern- 
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ment  inquiry  is  to  see  what  precautions  can  be  taken 
to  prevent  this  horrible  jaw-rotting,  and  many  sugges- 
tions have  been  made.  For  instance,  it  is  proposed 
by  Dr.  Bristowe  that  the  workmen  shall  keep  their 
mouths  shut  whilst  at  work,  and  in  this  manner  pre- 
vent the  phosphoric  fumes  from  entering ;  the  wearing 
of  respirators  is  suggested  by  Dr.  Salter ;  but  those 
who  know  how  reckless  workmen  are,  and,  even 
when  their  own  lives  are  concerned,  cannot  be  induced 
to  adopt  such  precautions,  put  little  faith  in  such 
expedients.  In  the  dry-grinding  of  steel  forks  at 
Sheffield,  perhaps  the  most  deadly  trade  in  existence, 
such  respirators  were  once  introduced,  but  the  men 
would  not  wear  them  ;  and  in  the  many  preparations 
of  arsenical  pigments,  which  are  so  destructive,  the 
like  disregard  of  all  precaution  is  noticeable  among 
the  workers.  In  Prussia,  the  Government,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  provides  against  the  danger,  by  pro- 
hibiting any  person  who  has  hollow  teeth  from 
working  in  the  lucifer-match  manufactories ;  but  all 
these  operations  are  only  partially  operative — the 
grand  object  is  to  get  rid  of  the  preparation  of  phos- 
phorus altogether  which  brings  about  such  deplorable 
results ;  and  this,  we  are  glad  to  say,  can  be  done. 

At  present  the  vast  majority  of  matches  are  made 
of  common  phosphorus,  a  highly  inflammable  mate- 
rial, independently  of  its  disease-producing  tenden- 
cies. Of  these  matches  some  contain  very  much 
more  phosphorus  than  others.     The  common  "  Con- 
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greves  "  are  called  "  damp  proof  "  matches,  in  which  a 
comparatively  small  percentage  of  phosphorus  is  used, 
and  silent  matches.  These  latter  are  by  many  persons 
much  preferred  for  domestic  use,  in  consequence  of 
their  not  spluttering  when  lighted,  and  from  their 
being  less  sulphurous ;  but  they  contain  the  largest 
percentage  of  phosphorus,  and  consequently  their 
production  produces  the  largest  amount  of  disease. 
But  there  is  another  kind  of  match  made  with  what 
is  termed  red  or  amorphous  phosphorus.  This 
singular  substance  has  not  very  long  been  discovered : 
it  is  nothing  more  than  common  phosphorus  enclosed 
in  a  cylindrical  iron  vessel,  and  exposed  continuously 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks  to  a  temperature  of  from 
400  to  500°.  By  this  simple  baking,  it  becomes 
changed  entirely  in  all  its  qualities,  the  most  notable 
of  which  is  its  inignitability  under  any  temperature 
less  than  500°.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  pro- 
duce matches  by  the  mixture  of  this  amorphous 
phosphorus  with  chlorate  of  potass ;  but  the  process 
of  mixing  these  two  materials  is  so  dangerous  that 
the  manufacture  has  been  given  up.  There  is  an 
old  adage,  however,  that  there  are  more  ways  of 
killing  a  dog  than  drowning  him,  and  we  are  glad 
to  see  that  amorphous  phosphorus  and  chlorate  of 
potass  have  been  at  length  brought  together  in 
a  very  effectual  manner,  and,  what  is  more  to 
the  purpose,  with  entire  impunity  to  the  match- 
maker from  his  old  disease.      Messrs.  Bryant  &  May 
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have  solved  the  difficulty  in  their  patent  safety- 
matches.  The  peculiarity  of  these  consists  in  the 
fact  that  the  match  can  only  be  struck  by  rubbing 
it  on  the  prepared  surface,  friction  alone  not  being 
sufficient.  The  match  is  dipped  in  chlorate  of  potass 
(its  chief  ingredient),  mixed  with  red  lead,  black 
oxide  of  manganese,  sulphuret  of  antimony,  and 
■glue ;  whilst  the  box,  in  lieu  of  sand-paper,  is 
smeared  with  amorphous  phosphorus,  sulphuret  of 
antimony,  and  glue.  Thus,  without  the  box  the 
match  is  worthless.  There  are  certain  inconve- 
niences attending  this  divorce,  but  the  advantages 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  very  great.  The  accidents 
that  happen  to  ordinary  lucifer  matches,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  spontaneous  combustion  in  hot 
weather,  is  a  well-recognised  cause  of  many  disas- 
trous conflagrations. 

We  have  ourselves  heard  the  late  Mr.  Braidwood 
deplore  the  immense  loss  of  property  brought  about 
by  this  cause.  Again,  the  very  slight  amount  of 
friction  required  to  light  them  is  another  cause  of 
fires ;  even  mice  and  rats  gnawing  wax  vestas  have 
been  known  to  fire  the  match  by  their  teeth  touching 
the  phosphorus.  Accidents  to  life  are  continually 
taking  place  through  ladies  accidentally  treading 
on  matches  carelessly  thrown  upon  the  ground. 

Lucifer  matches  are  a  well-known  cause  of  fire, 
both  accidental  and  incendiary,  in  the  agricultural 
districts.     The    matches  which    the    boy  "keeping" 
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birds  always  has  about  him  are  often  used  to  fire  a 
stack.  The  labourer  thrashing  in  the  barn,  or  work- 
ing in  the  stable,  will  often  pull  out  a  congreve,  and 
by  accident  let  one  fall ;  something  crushes  it,  and  a 
fire  happens  in  a  moment.  So  well  are  some 
fire-offices  aware  of  their  losses  from  this  cause, 
that  in  their  policies  they  insert  a  clause  pro- 
hibiting the  carrying  of  lucifer  matches  by  farm- 
servants.  The  general  use  of  the  new  kind  of 
match  would  at  once  do  away  with  all  fear  of 
accidental  fires  arising  from  their  use.  At  all 
events,  Dr.  Bristowe  acknowledges  that  the  only 
effectual  method  of  preventing  the  deplorable  disease 
under  which  the  match-maker  now  suffers,  is  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  use  of  common  phosphorus  altogether ; 
and  we  think  that,  if  the  legislature  does  not 
adopt  this  precaution, society  should;  as  it  is  nothing 
less  than  criminal  to  persist  in  the  use  of  an  article 
which  causes  such  misery,  when  a  perfectly  harmless 
method  of  manufacture  is  in  full  operation,  without 
causing  the  slightest  derangement  of  health  to  the 
workers  in  it. 
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I  HAT  is  it  that  makes  the  butcher's  bill 
so  heavy  of  late  years  ?  This  is  a  ques- 
tion which  every  one  is  asking,  and  to 
which  no  satisfactory  reply  can  be  obtained.  We 
find  by  the  annual  imports  that  the  live  stock  of 
the  island  is  being  very  largely  increased,  and  the 
natural  result,  we  should  fancy,  would  be  that  meat 
would  fall  in  price ;  but  if  you  ask  any  housekeeper, 
the  answer  is,  that  on  the  average  throughout  the 
country  meat  is  a  penny  a  pound  dearer  than  it  was 
twenty  years  ago.  The  reply  to  the  question  house- 
keepers have  so  often  asked  in  vain  has  been  at  length 
given  in  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  to  the  Privy  Council.  The  growing  reports 
of  the  increasing  consumption  of  diseased  meat 
having  led  "  my  lords"  of  the  Privy  Council  to 
order  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  a  matter  so  closely 
concerning  the  public  health,  Mr.  Gamgee,  the  pre- 
sident of  the  Edinburgh  New  Veterinary  College, 
was  deputed  to  report  upon  the  subject,  and  this 
report  throws  a  light  upon  the  whole  question,  which 
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not   only  explains   the   reason   of  the   dearness   of 
meat,  but  gives  us  hints  with  respect  to  the  quality 
of  some   of  it  which  will   astonish   and   alarm  the 
public.     We  have  all  heard  incidentally  of  a  fatal 
disease  among  horned  cattle,  but  few  will  be  prepared 
for  the  enormous  mortality  that  has  been  going  on 
for  years,   decimating  these   beasts.      Mr.   Gamgee 
tells  us  that  in  the  year  i860  no  less  than  374,048 
horned  cattle,  worth  3,805,938/.,  perished  of  disease, 
and  that  during   the  six  years  ending  in   i860  the 
total    loss    was     2,255,000,    valued    at    25,934,650/. 
Taking  this  tremendous  mortality  into  consideration,, 
we  think  we  need   not  complain  at   having  to  pay 
a  penny  a  pound  dearer  for  our  beef  than  we  used 
to  do.     The  reduction  of  the  tariff,  which  gave  Sir 
Robert  Peel  such  undying  fame,  and  which  was  to 
have  made  England  the   market   of  the  world   for 
corn  and  cattle,  has  unfortunately  totally  failed  to 
fulfil  the  promises  of  free-traders  in  respect  to  the 
latter  item,  as  far  as  the  consumers  are  concerned, 
inasmuch  as  we  imported  what  we  did  not  bargain 
for — a     disease    hitherto    unknown    to    our    stock- 
breeders, which   has   actually   swept  off  four  times 
as  many  beasts  as  have  been  imported  into  these 
islands.     One  half  of  this  tremendous  mortality  is 
due    to    pleuro-pneumonia,    or   lung  fever,  which  is 
infectious  to  the  last   degree,   especially  where   the 
cattle  are  crowded  in  sheds,  under  cover.     Thus  out 
of  a  total  of  1,839  milking-cows  kept  in  %Z  dairies 
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in  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  ending  ist  January,  1862, 
no  less  than  1,075  fell  victims  to  this  disease.  In 
Dublin,  again,  we  find  the  mortality,  taking  the 
average  of  the  last  twenty  years,  was  nearly  as  high, 
for  out  of  315  dairy  cows  kept  within  that  period, 
161  became  diseased  and  were  obliged  to  be  killed. 
The  annual  loss  among  sheep,  through  disease, 
is  estimated  at  1,600,000/. ;  and  among  pigs  at 
1,209,000/. 

What  becomes  of  all  these  diseased  beasts .''  Fully 
one-fifth  of  them  are  sold  to  the  butchers,  the  major 
portion  for  human  consumption,  and  the  remainder 
to  feed,  and,  in  many  cases,  to  disease  pigs.  Every 
now  and  then  we  hear  through  the  newspapers  that 
some  unprincipled  butcher  is  fined  for  exposing  dis- 
eased or  tainted  meat  for  sale  in  Newgate  Market ; 
but  these  proceedings  give  not  the  faintest  idea  of 
the  trade  that  is  being  carried  on  in  animal  food 
that  is  not  fit  for  human  consumption.  In  fact, 
many  of  the  butchers  themselves  are  unaware  of  the 
poisonous  stuff  they  are  supplying  to  the  public, 
inasmuch  as  large  quantities  of  meat  are  purchased 
at  Newgate  in  the  dead-meat  market,  the  carcases 
having  been  prepared  in  distant  parts  of  the  country. 
In  many  cases  it  is  only  the  viscera,  such  as  the 
lungs,  as  in  the  deaths  from  pleuro-pneumonia,  that 
is  to  outward  appearance  diseased  ;  this  being 
removed,  leaves  the  muscular  fibre  but  little  changed 
in  appearance,  but  still  unwholesome,  and  to  a  certain 
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degree  poisonous.  It  does  not  always  happen,  hovvr- 
ever,  that  town  butchers  are  so  blameless.  Mr. 
Gamgee  describes  a  process  called  "polishing  car- 
cases," by  which  they  ingeniously  manage  to  make 
diseased,  lean  carcases  look  like  good  fat  meat.  This 
is  managed  by  killing  a  good  fat  ox  at  the  same 
time  that  a  number  of  diseased  and  lean  animals 
are  being  killed.  When  the  lean  kind  have  been 
skinned,  their  flesh  is  rubbed  over  from  the  fat 
of  the  healthy  ox.  In  order  to  spread  this  fat 
equally,  hot  cloths  are  used  to  distribute  it  over  the 
carcase  and  give  it  an  artificial  gloss,  and  an  appear- 
ance of  being  generally  fat.  The  diseased  organs  of 
animals,  however  bad,  are  not  wasted.  They  are 
either  given  to  pigs,  or  taken  direct  to  the  sausage 
makers.  Nothing  seems  too  bad  for  the  makers  of 
these  atrocious  compounds.  "  I  have  seen,"  says  Mr. 
Gamgee,  "  carcases  dressed,  and  portions  of  them  pre- 
pared for  sale  as  sausage  meat  and  otherwise,  although 
thoracic  disease  had  gone  on  to  such  an  extent  that 
gallons  of  fetid  fluid  were  removed  from  the  pleural 
sacs,  and  that  large  abscesses  exist  in  the  lungs." 

One  of  the  most  pestilential  of  the  diseases  that 
attack  stock  of  all  kinds  is  anthrax,  a  blood  disease, 
which  .shows  itself  in  boils,  and  carbuncles,  and 
gangrenous  complications.  Even  beasts  dying  of 
so  loathsome  a  disease  as  this  find  their  way  to  the 
butchers'  shops.  It  has  been  proved  that  pigs  par- 
taking of  this  poisoned  flesh  have  become  infected 
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with  carbuncular  irruptions,  and  there  seems  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  great  prevalence  of  carbun- 
cular irruptions  in  the  human  subject,  noticed  within 
these  last  twenty  years,  is  due  to  the  use  of  this  class 
of  diseased  meat.  Dr.  Livingstone  remarks  "  that 
whenever  the  natives  of  Africa  ate  the  flesh  of  an 
animal  that  had  died  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  they 
always  suffered  from  carbuncle."  One  of  the  most 
common  diseases  prevalent  among  stock  is  the 
measles  in  pigs.  The  term  is  rather  inappropriate, 
as  the  measle  is  nothing  less  than  the  larvae  of  the 
tape-worm.  The  Irish  say  that  "  there  is  no  pig  without 
its  measle."  So  common  is  this  affection  among 
Irish  pigs,  that  it  has  created  a  new  profession  among 
those  who  deal  in  these  animals,  called  "measle 
triers."  Mr.  Gamgee  says,  before  the  animals  are 
paid  for  they  are  examined  by  a  measle  trier,  a  man 
who  proceeds  to  work  with  a  short  and  stout  stick, 
a  penknife,  and  an  assistant.  The  pig  is  caught  by 
his  hind  legs,  then  by  a  fore  one,  and  then  turned 
up  ;  the  stick  is  forced  into  the  mouth  and  turned 
down  on  the  ground,  with  a  knee  placed  upon  it, 
inflicting  pain,  and  bruising  sadly  the  pig's  upper 
jaw.  The  tongue  is  then  drawn  out  and  wiped,  and 
measles  looked  for,  or  felt  for,  beneath  or  at  the  root 
of  the  tongue.  When  it  can't  be  found  there  and 
the  seller  denies  the  fact  of  measles  being  present, 
the  measle  trier  has  to  cut  into  the  tongue  and  draw 
out  the  larvje. 
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It  is  not  very  satisfactory  to  hear  that  nearly  all 
the  measly  pigs  find  their  way  to  London,  the  Irish 
being  too  knowing  to  eat  them.  Mr.  Gamgee  tells 
us  that  there  cannot  be  less  than  50,000  measly  pigs 
in  Ireland,  and  that  for  every  measly  pig  at  least  one 
person  contracts  tape-worm,  hence  the  prevalence  of 
that  parasite  in  the  human  intestines.  It  has  long 
been  a  puzzle  how  the  larvae  of  the  tape-worm  cauld 
enter  the  stomach  of  man,  alive,  considering  that  the 
heat  of  cooking  generally  kills  them  ;  but  it  is  pretty 
■certain  that  they  are  not  always  killed  in  the  curing 
and  smoking  of  ham  and  bacon,  and  in  this  manner 
it  is  supposed  to  obtain  access  to  the  human  intes- 
tines. Measles  are  never  found  in  Wiltshire  bacon, 
therefore  we  should  advise  all  our  readers  who  wish 
to  avoid  this  unpleasant  parasite,  to  confine  them- 
selves to  the  home-bred  article.  Another  circum- 
stance which  tends  to  make  pork  at  times  unwhole- 
some is  the  practice  of  feeding  pigs  with  all  kinds  of 
offal.  It  is  very  common  to  give  them  the  diseased 
viscera  of  all  animals  that  have  died,  and  in  many 
cases  their  flesh  is  thereby  rendered  poisonous.  Mr. 
Gamgee  says,  that  sows  fed  on  horseflesh  and  other 
offal  always  die  shortly  after  they  have  farrowed,  and 
that  young  pigs  fed  on  flesh  soon  die.  All  carni- 
vorous pigs  may  be  known  by  their  soft  diffluent  fat. 
Mr.  Huxtable,  the  famous  pig  breeder,  is  accustomed 
to  fatten  his  stock  by  giving  them  a  slice  of  fat 
bacon  every  morning.     We  hope   after  the  evidence 
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given  by  Mr.  Gamgee  that  he  will  no  longer  pursue 
this  objectionable  practice.  There  is  a  great  tempta- 
tion to  feed  pigs  on  offal,  as  they  so  speedily  make 
flesh  on  'this  diet.  For  this  reason  many  butchers 
breed  pigs,  and  let  them  find  their  living  in  their 
slaughter-houses.  Beware,  therefore,  good  reader,  of 
butcher  pork. 

We  are  told  that  in  the  great  establishments  in 
France  for  the  rearing  of  chickens  and  fowls,  they 
are  fed  upon  horse  flesh,  which  they  eat  vora- 
ciously. If  carnivorous  feeding  makes  our  pigs'  flesh 
poisonous,  it  is  very  probable  that  a  like  system  of 
feeding  will  make  our  delicate  chicken  meat  a  curse 
rather  than  a  blessing  to  invalids.  We  may  feel 
pretty  sure  that  the  horse  flesh  is  not  of  the  most 
healthy  kind,  or  of  the  freshest  quality.  This  rank 
food  is  not  given  primarily  with  the  idea  of  fattening 
the  fowls,  but  for  its  known  quality  of  stimulating 
them  to  lay  eggs,  a  carnivorous  feeding  hen,  it  is 
asserted,  never  failing  to  give  her  egg  a  day  the  whole 
year  round  ;  a  discovery  this  not  very  refreshing  to 
the  lovers  of  new-laid  eggs,  as  so  many  of  them  now 
find  their  way  here  from  France. 

To  revert  again,  however,  to  the  causes  at  work 
affecting  the  healthy  quality  of  our  meat,  we  may 
refer  to  the  very  unnatural  manner  in  which  our  live- 
stock is  fattened.  Some  time  before  Christmas  all 
animals  intended  to  compete  for  the  great  Smithfield 
prizes  at  the  Agricultural  Shov/  are  dosed  with  oil- 
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cake  and  other  carbonaceous  materials,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  are  stall-fed  and  deprived  of  all  exer- 
cise. The  result,  in  the  butcher's  eye,  is  "  a  per- 
fect picture"  of  a  beast,  for  which  the  breeder  is 
rewarded  by  the  judges  with  a  handsome  prize.  But, 
in  reality,  these  prize-beasts  are  all,  more  or  less, 
diseased  by  this  over-feeding  on  highly-stimulating 
food.  Mr.  Gamgee  tells  us  of  severe  outbreaks  of 
disease  in  cattle  incidental  to  plethora — the  blood 
becomes  poisoned  by  the  amount  of  carbon  they  are 
supplied  with — the  fat  and  flesh  increase,  especially 
the  fat,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  the  breeder 
profits,  but  the  result  is  not  so  satisfactory  to  the 
consumer.  The  fine  ruddy  beef  overwhelmed  in  fat 
we  see  adorned  with  holly  at  Christmas  is,  in  reality, 
diseased  food.  We  are  loth  to  disparage  the  Roast 
Beef  of  Old  England,  but  this  over-fed  prize  meat 
deserves  no  quarter.  Some  two  or  three  years  since, 
Mr.  Gant,  of  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  suspecting 
that  the  extraordinary  high-pressure  work  suddenly 
put  upon  the  great  internal  organs — such  as  the  liver, 
heart,  and  lungs — of  young  animals  thus  fattened  for 
the  market,  must  be  highly  prejudicial  to  their  health, 
determined  to  note  some  of  these  prize-beasts,  and 
then  to  follow  them  up  to  the  slaughter-house  and 
hold  a  post-mortem  upon  them.  This  he  did :  and 
the  result  was,  that  he  found  their  hearts  were  all 
affected  with  "  fatty  "  degeneration — a  disease  which 
affects  humanity  as  well  as  beasts  among  that  well- 
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to-do  portion  of  mankind  who  love  their  stomachs 
"not  wisely,  but  too  well,"  and  who  neglect  those 
exercises  of  the  body  which  will  alone  permit  a  man 
thus  to  indulge.  The  heart  thus  damaged,  the  whole 
circulation  is  interfered  with,  and  the  animal  can  by 
no  means  be  said  to  be  healthy.  Such  meat  may 
therefore  be  justly  classed  under  the  head  of  adult- 
erated food.  It  is  bad  enough  to  find  our  bread  falsi- 
fied in  the  course  of  its  manufacture  by  man,  but  it 
is  outrageous  to  find  the  poor  beasts  subjected  to  a 
similar  falsification,  making  them  miserable  whilst  in 
this  life,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  deleterious  as  food 
when  dead ;  and,  above  all,  it  is  truly  monstrous  to 
find  a  gigantic  association,  with  dukes  as  presidents 
and  experts  as  judges,  selecting  these  bulky,  apo- 
plectic, plethoric,  heart-diseased  beasts  as  models  of 
feeding,  as  fine  examples  of  good  meat,  and  as 
flowers  of  produce  to  be  held  up  as  patterns  to  the 
energetic  stock-breeders  of  the  land. 

The  question  is,  however,  can  we  in  any  way  pre- 
vent the  evils  we  have  pointed  out,  and  restore  the 
meat  we  eat  to  its  natural  healthy  condition,  before 
free-trade  introduced  foreign  diseases  among  our 
stock,  and  high  feeding  and  fattening  further  deteri- 
orate it }  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  only  means  of 
insuring  the  slaughtering  of  healthy  beasts  must  be 
the  introduction  of  some  measure  that  covers  the 
whole  country.  The  rapidly  growing  practice  of 
killing  and  dressing  the  meat  in  the  country,  and 
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then  forwarding  it  by  rail,  altogether  frustrates  any 
plan  of  mere  inspection  of  metropolitan  slaughter- 
houses ;  and  we  are  told  it  is  not  sufficient  to  inspect 
the  dead-meat  market  at  Newgate,  inasmuch  as  there 
is  much  meat  unquestionably  diseased  which  does  not 
look  bad  to  the  eye.    Mr.  Gamgee,  for  instance,  says  : 
"  Many  of  the  worst  forms  of  disease  are  very  sudden, 
and  only  slightly  affect  the  colour  and  texture  of  the 
muscular  apparatus.      A  fine  fat  bullock  with  florid 
meat  may  have  died  from  splenic  apoplexy,  or  been 
merely  killed  proforniA  when  already  on  the  point  of 
death.      Remove  the  spleen,  and  the  carcase  appears 
sound  !     Yet  dogs  and  pigs  in  this  country  die  from 
eating,    although  first    cooked,   any   portion   of   such 
cattle."     It  must  be  remembered,  that  town  butchers 
send  to  the  dead-meat  markets  occasionally,  as  they 
cannot  get  sufficient  of  their  own  killing.      Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  poisonous  and  unhealthy  meat  is  as 
likely  to  reach  the  tables  of  the  rich  as  those  of  the 
poor  and  middle  classes.      We  have  heard  of  persons 
being   poisoned    by   eating  a   mutton-chop.      Such 
dietetic  eccentricities  are  generally  ascribed  to  some 
peculiar  idiosyncrasy  of  the  individual  so  suffering. 
The   effect   of  diseased   mutton   upon  the  stomach 
would,  however,  much  more  satisfactorily  account  for 
such  a  mishap.      It  is  clear  from  what  we  have  said, 
that  a  strict  watch  must  be  kept  over  the  country 
slaughter-houses,  as  well  as  those  in  town,  if  we  wish  to 
prevent  the  bringing  of  diseased  meat  to  town  for  sale. 

Q 
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The  wilful  spoiling  of  meat  by  the  errors  of  diet  is, 
we  are  glad  to  see,  on  the  decrease,  as  the  judges 
at  our  fat-cattle  shows,  in  obedience  to  the  public 
voice,  have  of  late  inclined  to  discourage  the  over- 
feeding of  cattle,  and  look  more  now  to  their  good 
points  than  to  their  powers  of  contributing  to  the 
grease-pot.  As  the  public  voice  cannot,  however, 
reach  the  fraudulent  meat  purveyors,  we  must  look  to 
the  Board  of  Health  for  protection  against  them,  and 
upon  the  foundation  of  this  Report  we  think  the 
Legislature  will  feel  inclined  to  act. 
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|MIDST  the  innumerable  waste  objects  that 
of  late  years  science  has  utilized,  there  is 
one,  the  most  important  of  all  others,  we 
have  neglected  in  this  England  of  ours — the  paradise 
for  asylums  for  the  distressed  and  helpless  of  all 
classes  and  degrees.  The  human  waster — for  until 
lately  the  idiot  and  the  imbecile  has  been  looked 
upon  as  such — has  not  only  been  a  curse  to  himself, 
jeered  at  in  the  village,  hooted,  pelted,  treated  by 
other  boys  like  one  of  the  lower  animals,  and,  conse- 
quently, often  goaded  into  the  commission  of  great 
crimes,  but  he  has  been  a  cause  of  infinite  misery  to 
others — his  condition,  in  many  cases,  causing  the 
waste  of  a  sane  life  in  order  to  take  care  of  him.  It 
is  somewhat  strange  that,  whilst  efforts  to  improve 
the  condition  of  these  poor  creatures  have  long  been 
made  on  the  Continent  and  in  America,  it  is  only 
within  these  twelve  years  that  we  have  attempted  to 
improve  the  mental  condition  of  the  imbecile,  and  to 
place  him  on  the  stage  of  life  as  a  self-reliant  being, 

Q2 
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capable  of  earning  his  own  living.  It  is  said  that 
thirty-five  per  cent,  of  these  poor  creatures  are 
capable  of  being  so  elevated.  This  is,  perhaps,  too 
high  an  estimate;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  a  very  great  number,  by  judicious  and  careful 
training,  can  be  reclaimed  from  mere  slavering  idiots, 
incapable  even  of  producing  articulate  sounds,  or  of 
the  simplest  acts  of  volition,  and  turned  into  very 
tolerable  workmen,  capable  of  living  by  the  labour  of 
their  hands  and  brains.  Fifty  years  ago  the  ablest 
psychologists  did  not  believe  such  an  amelioration  of 
their  condition  possible.  Esquirfel  thought  that,  men- 
tally, they  were  incapable  of  improvement,  and  the 
lawyers,  of  course,  followed  suit. 

Those  who  travel  on  the  Brighton  Railway  must 
have  noticed  the  handsome  pile  of  buildings  at  Earls- 
wood,  near  the  Redhill  Station.  This  building  was 
erected  about  seven  years  since,  and  is  the  sole  asy- 
lum in  this  country  devoted  to  the  education  of  im- 
beciles above  the  pauper  class.  As  the  rules  of  the 
establishment  are  calculated  to  exclude  all  those 
cases  which  are  incurable,  the  visitor  must  not  expect 
to  find  here  any  of  the  very  lowest  forms  of  idiots — 
beings  that  can  by  no  stretch  of  reason  be  called 
human,  but  rather  agglomerations  of  flesh  and  bone, 
incapable  of  motion  or  sensation,  and  enjoying  no 
special  sense  of  any  kind  ;  these  are  to  be  sought  in 
pauper  asylums,  and  form  the  most  terrible  and 
loathsome  of  their  inmates.  The  object  of  Earlswood 
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is  to  develop,  as  far  as  possible,  those  congenitally 
deficient,  mentally  and  physically,  and  not  to  clog  its 
wards  with  creatures  in  some  particulars  below  the 
condition  of  the  zoophyte. 

At  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Down,  the  medical  super- 
intendent, we  made  the  tour  of  the  asylum ;  and  cer- 
tainly we  were  not  prepared  to  find  anything  like  the 
order  and  the  perfect  obedience  that  reigns  through- 
out the  whole  asylum.  Those  who  have  seen  idiots 
only  in  our  lunatic  asylums  and  workhouses,  where 
they  are  tolerated  rather  than  treated,  would  scarcely 
recognize  the  nature  of  the  institution.  The  "  boys  " 
and  "  girls ''  at  Earlswood  put  on  the  appearance  of  a 
large  school,  and  they  go  about  their  duties  with  an 
alacrity  and  a  will  that  seems  utterly  opposed  to  the 
usual  habits  of  imbeciles.  And,  indeed,  the  change 
they  undergo,  after  being  tutored  by  the  daily  rou- 
tine of  the  establishment,  is  often  surprising  to  their 
instructors  themselves. 

The  majority  of  the  patients,  when  admitted,  are 
mischievous  and  destructive  in  the  extreme,  destroy- 
ing their  clothes  on  the  slightest  provocation,  eating 
their  food  like  beasts,  not  knowing  their  right  hand 
from  their  left,  and  often  deficient  in  the  power  of 
performing  any  volitional  act ;  as  to  dressing  them- 
selves, it  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  In  all  these 
matters  they  have  to  receive  instruction.  Instead  of 
tearing  his  clothes,  the  patient's  destructive  habits 
are    turned    to    some    useful    purpose ;    fibrous    sub- 
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stances  that  require  to  be  divided  are  put  into  his 
hands  ;  instead  of  being  scolded  and  beaten  for  ac- 
complishing his  purpose,  he  finds  that  he  is  petted 
and  praised,  and  his  very  evil  propensity  is  made  a 
means  of  leading  him  into  habits  of  obedience  and 
usefulness. 

One  cannot  be  in  the  wards  of  this  institution 
many  minutes  without  perceiving  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  age  of  the  patient,  the  intellect,  in  many  par- 
ticulars, is  that  of  a  very  young  child.  The  process 
of  development  in  them  has  been  arrested  at  a  very 
early  stage  ;  consequently  they  have  to  be  instructed 
in  the  most  elementary  offices,  and  the  method  of 
instruction  is  the  same  we  find  doing  our  work  so 
efficiently  in  the  nursery.  The  faculty  of  imitation  is 
the  lever  which  the  teachers  use  in  those  elementary 
finger  lessons  most  of  the  inmates  have  to  begin 
with.  Twenty  or  thirty  girls,  for  instance,  were 
busily  employed  in  one  of  the  school-rooms  learning 
to  unbutton  and  to  button  gaiters,  to  tie  strings,  and 
even  to  pin  their  clothes  together.  Some  of  the 
children,  through  long  practice,  can  do  this  perfectly, 
and  these  are  distributed  through  the  ranks  of  those 
who  are  untaught,  and  at  the  word  of  command  the 
lesson  begins.  On  the  same  principle,  the  Cingalese, 
when  they  have  caught  a  troop  of  wild  elephants, 
turn  some  tame  elephants  among  them,  and  thus 
they  are  speedily  taught  to  do  all  that  is  wanted  of 
them. 
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Instruction  in  eating  with  a  knife  and  fork  is  given 
in  the  same  simple  manner,  and  very  speedily  chil- 
dren that  fed  themselves,  on  admission,  with  their 
hands,  and  scarcely  knew  how  to  do  that  well,  are 
brought  to  take  their  dinner  like  other  people.  We 
witnessed  the  five  hundred  children  in  the  establish- 
ment taking  this  meal,  from  a  small  balcony  over- 
looking the  spacious  dining-hall,  and  we  could  not 
detect  any  one  of  them  eating  other  than  properly. 
When  perfect  command  of  the  fingers  is  obtained, 
they  are  instructed  in  classes  in  the  movements  of 
the  limbs.  The  fire  that  seems  to  light  up  the  dullest 
face  when  these  exercises  are  going  on,  is  a  sure 
proof  of  the  attention  being  paid  to  the  lesson.  The 
power  of  attention  is  one  of  the  feeblest  the  imbecile 
possesses  ;  accordingly,  it  is  never  distressed  in  these 
school-lessons — they  are  hurried  from  one  room  to 
another,  and  constant  change  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  success. 

The  powers  of  speech  are  exercised  by  what  is 
called  the  "bell-pulling  lesson."  The  children  all 
imitate,  by  their  actions,  bell-ringers,  and,  as  they 
pull,  they  sing  together  some  such  doggerel  rhymes 
as  children  do  in  play.  This  lesson  exercises  the 
tongue,  the  lips,  and  the  sense  of  time  and  tune ;  for 
they  all  sing  together,  and  the  ear  is  rarely  distressed 
by  any  discordance.  We  could  not  help  comparing 
the  articulate  and  not  unpleasing  sounds  we  heard  in 
this  bell-pulling  lesson  with  the  fearful  howling,  worse 
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than  that  of  a  wild  beast,  which  once  struck  our  ear, 
as  a  troop  of  poor  pauper  imbeciles  passed  us  in  their 
evening  walk.  The  infinite  pains  the  patients  require 
to  teach  them  the  most  simple  actions  which  ordinary 
children  acquire  by  themselves  almost  imperceptibly, 
is  a  measure  of  the  feebleness  of  their  perceptive 
qualities.  Once  having  conquered  these  little  pre- 
liminary difficulties,  their  progress  is  more  rapid ;  but 
still  the  process  is  tedious,  for  it  must  be  remembered 
they  have  to  learn  everything.  Form  and  colour 
lessons,  especially,  are  essential,  if  they  are  to  be- 
come workmen  and  workwomen.  Accordingly,  the 
industrial  and  the  intellectual  lessons  go  on  at  the 
same  time.  We  saw  a  group  of  lads  putting  square 
pegs  into  square  holes,  others  fitting  oval  and  other 
forms  into  corresponding  recesses.  In  this  way  the 
eye  is  taught  to  appreciate  accurately  how  to  fit 
things  together.  Some  of  the  lads,  who  show  an  in- 
clination that  way,  also  learn  drawing  ;  and  we  were 
astonished  at  nothing  so  much  as  the  very  admirable 
copies  of  Landseer  and  Phillips  we  saw  done  in 
crayons,  by  one  of  these  students.  These  pictures 
were  as  perfectly  copied  as  they  could  have  been 
done  by  any  of  the  prizemen  of  the  Schools  of  Art. 
In  all  probability  the  draughtsman  could  not  sketch 
the  simplest  form  from  nature,  but,  as  far  as  mechani- 
cal imitation  was  concerned,  the  result  was  perfect. 
Possibly  our  readers  had  an  opportunity  of  in- 
specting  these    and  other  results  of  educated  idiot 
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labour  at  the  fancy  fair  held  last  year  in  the  metro- 
polis. All  these  exercises  greatly  facilitate  the  boys 
in  the  learning  of  the  various  handicrafts  carried  on 
in  the  workshops  of  'the  establishment.  The  tailors' 
shop  turns  out  all  the  clothes  used  by  the  inmates, 
the  shoemakers'  shop  makes  and  mends,  and  the  car- 
penters do  the  repairs  and  make  the  articles  wanted 
on  the  premises.  One  is  reminded,  at  every  step  we 
take,  of  the  infantile  nature  of  the  brains  we  see 
around  us  ;  all  their  actions,  even  of  men  of  eighteen 
and  twenty,  we  see  repeated  in  our  own  nurseries  by 
children  of  three  and  four.  The  eagerness  with  which 
the  workmen  run  up  and  show  how  well  they  can  do 
what  they  are  about,  the  pleasure  with  which  a  little 
praise  is  received  by  them,  all  testify  to  the  arrest  of 
development  their  brains  have  undergone  at  a  very 
early  age.  Although  the  training  they  have  expe- 
rienced leads  them  to  habits  of  industry  and  obedience 
which  assimilate  them  in  their  movements  to  ordinary 
boys  and  girls,  yet  one  cannot  mistake  their  mental 
condition,  on  a  close  examination,  for  one  instant. 
In  nearly  every  case  the  head  is  misformed,  being 
cither  unsymmetrical  or  undersized.  The  uninitiated, 
however,  are  apt  to  make  strange  mistakes  with 
respect  to  the  powers  of  improvement  of  the  patients 
from  the  appearance  of  the  head  alone.  Some  of  the 
most  hopeless  cases  have  often  the  best-looking  heads 
and  the  most  regular  features ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  smallest  heads,  that  would  at  once  be  de- 
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nounced  as  typical  of  the  true  idiot,  have  proved  com- 
parativ.ely  intellectual.  Dr.  Down  gives  it  as  his 
opinion,  and  it  is  a  very  valuable  one,  that  the  con- 
genital imbecile  is  far  more  likely  to  show  good  re- 
sults from  his  training,  than  the  boy  with  a  merely 
damaged  brain.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  remarked  that  a 
very  large  per  centage  of  the  lads  have  some  obli- 
quity of  vision ;  there  is  a  twist  in  the  visual  organ 
which  corresponds  to  the  cerebral  twist  which  dis- 
tinguishes them ;  and  this  fact  gives  some  foundation 
to  the  popular  prejudice  against  squint-eyed  people, 
and  a  belief  in  a  moral  obliquity  of  vision  corre- 
sponding to  the  physical  strabismus. 

There  is  a  farm  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  acres 
attached  to  the  asylum,  and  stock  enough  kept  on  it 
to  supply  the  dairy  requirements  of  the  asylum.  The 
least  intellectual  of  the  patients,  but  who  yet  possess 
good  physical  health,  are  employed  about  the  farm, 
and  are  especially  fond  of  the  work.  Feeding  the 
animals  is  very  congenial  employment  to  them,  and 
several  of  the  lads  are  good  milkers — an  occupation 
which  is  not  so  very  easy  to  some  sane  people.  The 
piggery,  again,  is  a  very  pleasant  scene  of  operations, 
and  certainly  the  animals  we  saw  possessed  good 
points,  which  would  have  won  prize  medals  for  them 
had  they  belonged  to  the  late  Prince  Consort. 

The  training  of  the  girls,  like  that  of  the  boys,  is 
calculated  to  practise  them  in  all  domestic  operations. 
They  scrub,  work  at  the  needle,  attend  to  the  linen. 
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and  do  all  the  necessary  offices  of  the  ward-rooms, 
and  are  made  useful  in  the  kitchen  as  scullery-maids, 
in  washing  up.  Consequently,  when  the  five  years, 
the  time  for  which  those  upon  the  foundation  are 
elected,  have  elapsed,  they  return  to  their  homes, 
quite  capable  of  assisting  in  the  household,  instead 
of  being  a  drag  upon  their  parents,  and  a  constant 
source  of  misery  and  care  to  them.  We  trust  our 
lady  reader  will  not  be  offended  if  we  tell  her  that  we 
saw  some  specimens  of  that  fashionable  occupation — 
Berlin  wool-working — admirably  done  by  some  poor 
idiots  in  this  asylum. 

Dr.  Down  speedily  found  out,  however,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  value  of  associating  idiots  together 
in  classes,  regarded  inan  educational  point  of  view, 
yet  that  it  was  injurious  to  them  in  respect  of  self- 
reliance.  It  is  not  enough  to  make  a  man  a  good 
carpenter ;  he  must  be  taught  to  deal  with  sane 
people,  as  he  must  do,  if  he  is  ever  to  mix  with  the 
world  again,  and  earn  his  own  livelihood.  In  this 
respect  it  was  found  that  he  was  less  capable  after  a 
residence  at  Earlswood  than  he  was  when  running 
about  the  town  or  village,  a  butt  to  every  other  boy, 
but  still  learning  something  from  his  tormentors  ;  he 
would  go  some  simple  errand  to  the  village  shop, 
for  instance,  and  know  the  value  of  his  pence.  This 
Dr.  Down  found  his  little  charges  were  quite  igno- 
rant of,  and  it  led  to  one  of  the  most  interesting 
methods   of  instruction   in   the  establishment.     We 
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allude  to  the  "shop  lesson."  V/c  all  know  what  a 
favourite  amusement  it  is  in  the  nursery  to  play  at 
"  keeping  shop,"  and  the  hours  of  amusement  a  few 
bits  of  broken  biscuit  and  a  bit  of  board  for  a  counter 
will  afford  a  troop  of  children,  in  making  believe  to 
buy  and  sell.  In  our  opinion,  it  was  a  real  inspiration 
of  genius  which  led  Dr.  Down  to  imitate  the  play  of 
the  nursery ;  for  his  patients  are  but  children,  and 
have  all  the  instincts,  amusements,  and  habits  of  our 
little  ones. 

The  room  in  which  this  lesson  is  taught  is  fitted  up 
with  small  drawers,  such  as  we  see  in  a  general  shop. 
On  these  drawers  the  names  of  the  different  articles 
they  contain  are  written,  such  as  sugar,  soap,  starch, 
nutmegs,  nuts,  twine — indeed,  the  common  run  of 
articles  to  be  found  in  the  village  general  shop.  The 
boys  are  ranged  one  above  another,  on  rows  of  seats, 
and  the  counter,  with  scales  and  weights  and  mea- 
sures, is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  The  in- 
structor calls  out  for  a  shopman,  and  half-a-dozen 
eager  voices  proclaim  their  willingness  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  duty.  One  is  selected,  steps  down, 
and  places  himself  behind  the  counter.  The  master 
then  asks  who  wishes  to  buy.  There  is  the  same  con- 
tention of  voices,  all  willing  to  take  part  in  the  play, 
and  at  last  one  is  chosen.  It  is  really  a  good  study 
of  fun  to  watch  the  buyer  and  seller  commence  opera- 
tions. The  customer  makes  believe  to  enter,  and  if 
the  seller  does   not    immediately   salute  him  in  the 
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most  polite  manner,  the  customer  gravely  tells  him 
what  he  ought  to  do.  Now  commences  the  process 
of  sale.  The  customer,  evidently  with  an  eye  to  his 
stomach,  demanded  a  quart  of  Spanish  nuts.  The 
shopman  marched  to  the  drawers  and  deliberately 
read  them  down  until  he  came  to  "  nuts."  Then  com- 
menced the  process  of  measuring  and  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  measures  to  find  the  right  one.  This 
process  was  watched  with  the  most  intense  eagerness 
by  the  audience,  and  every  mistake  was  corrected 
immediately  by  some  one  of  the  boys.  Now  came 
the  still  more  puzzling  matter  of  calculating  the  pay- 
ment, and  of  giving  change.  It  was  often  a  curious 
struggle  between  buyer  and  seller,  as  to  which  should 
manage  to  throw  upon  the  other  the  difficulty  of 
calculating  ;  sometimes  the  purchaser  throwing  down 
a  shilling  and  archly  asking  the  shopman  to  give  him 
back  the  right  change,  which,  of  course,  he  objected 
to  do.  The  audience  above,  however,  very  much 
helped  the  players  in  the  drama  by  their  remarks ;  a 
good  calculator  prompting  the  purchaser,  whilst  the 
others  would  be  making  remarks  upon  the  dearness 
of  the  nuts,  the  correct  value  of  which  some  of  them 
at  least  were  well  acquainted  with.  The  instructor, 
who  stood  by,  saw  that  the  transaction  was  carried  on 
properly,  and  when  the  boy  had  paid  the  money  he 
opened  his  jacket  pocket,  and  the  instructor,  making 
believe  to  pour  the  nuts  into  it,  adroitly  put  them 
back  into  the  drawer,  to  the  great   annoyance  of  the 
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purchaser,  but  to  the  uproarious  amusement  of  the 
audience.  The  amount  of  instruction  conveyed  by 
this  practical  lesson  to  the  class  is  immense,  and  we 
trust  that  many  more  shops  will  be  opened  for  their 
instruction,  beyond  the  general  shop,  which  is  very 
well  as  a  beginning.  Some  of  the  lads  are  now  sent 
on  small  errands  to  the  neighbouring  village,  and  one 
of  the  inmates  acts  as  postman  to  the  establish- 
ment. 

Two  days  are  set  apart  in  the  week  for  special 
amusement,  but  even  the  amusements  are  intended 
to  afford  instruction.  The  gallantishow,  for  instance, 
is  a  most  powerful  means  of  teaching  the  patients  the 
common  objects  of  nature,  and  the  little  stories  or 
dramas  in  which  these  are  introduced  show  their  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  By  means  of  the  lime-light,  move- 
able figures  of  animals  and  human  figures  are  cast 
upon  a  white  sheet,  and  this  shadow  pantomime 
strikes  the  feeble  mind  most  forcibly.  "  Punch "  is 
also  performed,  and  the  destructive  organs,  which  are  ' 
always  predominant  in  the  imbecile,  are  greatly  ex- 
cited by  the  twhacks  Punch  deals  to  his  wife. 

Whilst  the  condition  of  all  the  inmates  is  far  more 
favourable,  we  will  venture  to  say,  than  the  outside 
world  has  any  conception  of,  there  are  certain  show- 
boys  that  really  evince  a  marvellous  ability  in  certain 
special  directions ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  they  would 
lead  persons,  judging  from  their  performances  in  the 
particular  matters  in  which  they  excel,  to  deny  their 
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imbecility  altogether.  For  instance,  there  is  the  his- 
torian, a  "boy"  of  two  or  three  and  twenty — they 
are  all  called  boys,  whatever  age  they  may  be,  and 
they  really  are  so  in  intellect — who  will  go  through  the 
whole  "  History  of  England,"  from  the  Conquest  to 
the  present  time,  without  making  an  error.  He 
would  take  very  high  marks  in  the  Civil  Service  ex- 
amination on  this  subject ;  but  if  asked  any  question 
of  the  most  ordinary  kind  out  of  this  particular  line, 
he  would  be  completely  dumbfounded.  His  memory 
for  occurrences  in  history  appears  to  be  quite  me- 
chanical— it  is  Mangnall's  "  Questions  and  Answers  " 
to  the  letter.  If,  in  his  recital,  he  happens  to  make  a 
mistake,  he  goes  back  until  he  recovers  the  right 
word  or  the  right  form  of  expression.  We  could  not 
help  thinking,  whilst  he  was  thus  "  trying  back,"  of 
the  calculating  machine  of  Babbage,  which  retraces 
its  steps  on  the  commission  of  an  error  in  just  the 
same  manner.  The  fact  of  this  patient  possessing  the 
quality  of  memory  in  such  a  perfect  degree,  is  only 
another  example  of  the  fallaciousness  of  imputing 
any  high  quality  of  brain  to  the  person  possessing  it. 
Morphy,  the  chess-player,  once  told  us  that  if  he 
only  once  read  a  column  of  the  Times,  he  could  re- 
peat it  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  without  omit- 
ting a  word.  The  brain,  in  his  case,  as  in  that  of  the 
patient  in  the  asylum,  would  appear  to  take  off  a 
proof,  as  it  were,  of  the  type  they  had  read  from,  and 
this  they  could  do  at  any  time.     They  saw  it  in  their 
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minds,  as  they  would  see  a  picture.  There  is  another 
patient  here  who  has  a  most  remarkable  memory  for 
the  date  of  events.  We  came  upon  him  in  the  green- 
house, and  Dr.  Down  asked  him  the  time  when  a 
-certain  event  occurred.  He  answered  immediately, 
giving,  not  only  the  year,  month,  and  day,  but  the 
very  minute.  A  still  more  extraordinary,  and,  to  us, 
far  higher  special  quality  of  mind,  is  evinced  by  a 
poor  imbecile  that  cannot  even  speak  intelligently. 
He  seems  to  have  the  quality  of  constructiveness  in 
great  perfection.  Shipbuilding,  however,  seems  to  be 
liis  forte.  The  superintendent's  attention  was  directed 
to  him  by  finding  that  he  was  for  ever  occupying 
himself  with  cutting  out  the  hulls  of  ships.  Perceiv- 
ing this  tendency.  Dr.  Down  gave  him  a  treat  to 
Woolwich  Dockyard.  The  visit  seemed  to  have  lighted 
up  the  faculty  in  a  remarkable  manner :  he  at  once 
threw  aside  the  solid  wooden  models  he  had  before 
been  working  upon,  and  determined  to  build  a  frigate 
as  he  perceived  they  were  built  by  the  shipwrights. 
This  he  did  most  carefully,  making  working  drawings 
of  the  lines  of  the  vessel  beforehand,  including  mid- 
ship sections,  longitudinal  sections,  &c.,  all  of  them 
being  done,  apparently,  with  mathematical  accuracy. 
Upon  these  lines  the  vessel  was  built,  timber  by  tim- 
ber, and  plank  by  plank  (the  latter  being  bent  to  the 
proper  curve  by  steam),  coppered  and  fastened, 
rigged,  and  furnished  in  every  respect  in  a  very  ela- 
borate   and    workmanlike    manner.     In    only    one 
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respect  could  it  be  told  from  any  ordinary  model, 
such  as  practised  hands  would  have  turned  out — the 
blocks  of  the  rigging  were  at  least  ten  times  as  large 
as  they  should  have  been.  He  was  told  of  this  error 
in  the  beginning,  but  he  would  never  admit  it,  until, 
on  trying  to  float  his  vessel,  he  found  she  was  top- 
heavy,  and  turned  over ;  then,  slowly,  he  admitted 
his  mistake.  The  progressive  element  in  this  lad's 
brain  is,  however,  very  strong.  He  now  designs  to 
build  a  model  of  the  Great  Eastern,  thirteen  feet  in 
length,  and  we  saw  in  his  workshop  the  lines  of  the 
new  vessel  already  drawn  upon  the  board.  We  could 
scarcely  believe  that  an  individual  possessing  such 
qualities,  and  especially  possessing  such  a  desire  to 
improve,  could  be  feeble-brained ;  but,  on  meeting 
with  him,  we  found  that,  although  not  dumb,  he 
could  not  put  two  intelligible  words  together  ;  indeed, 
he  gave  us  to  understand  that  it  was  best  to  draw 
Vv-hat  he  had  to  say,  and,  in  fact,  he  explained  himself 
by  a  series  of  hieroglyphics  and  motions  of  the  hand. 
In  every  respect  but  in  his  ability  to  construct  he  was 
a  very  poor  creature  indeed. 

These  cases  remind  us  of  the  idiot  at  Berne,  whose 
sole  employment,  and  that  in  which  he  greatly  ex- 
celled, was  in  drawing  cats  in  every  conceivable  atti- 
tude and  expression  of  countenance.  In  sane  life, 
how  often  we  find  that  a  man  who  possesses  a  genius 
in  one  direction  is  little  better  than  a  fool  in  all 
others. 
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These  special  cases,  possessing  special  qualities  of 
mind,  would  appear  to  indicate  that  special  por- 
tions of  the  brain  are  set  apart  for  the  performance  of 
special  acts,  and  that  they  may  remain  in  a  healthy 
condition  whilst  all  the  other  parts  are  deficient  or 
diseased.  The  founders  of  phrenology  would  have 
liked  to  see  the  imbeciles  we  have  referred  to  pos- 
sessing such  special  powers. 

Although  the  majority  of  the  inmates  belong  to 
the  working  class,  and  are  supported  by  the  charity, 
there  are  other  paying  cases  of  a  superior  character. 
These  are  divided  into  patients  making  normal  pay- 
ments of  fifty  guineas  per  annum,  reduced  in  special 
cases  to  thirty-five  guineas ;  these  associate  with 
those  on  the  foundation.  A  still  higher  class,  paying 
one  hundred  guineas  per  annum,  have  private  rooms 
in  association  ;  and  the  highest  of  all,  paying  one 
hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  have  separate  rooms  and 
nurses.  The  two  latter  classes  of  paying  patients 
are  lodged  and  boarded  in  one  of  the  wings,  quite 
separate  from  the  rest  of  the  patients ;  but  they  are 
all  instructed  in  common,  an  intellectual  classification 
being  the  only  one  adopted.  By  this  method  all 
classes  receive  the  same  educational  advantages, 
without  interfering  with  their  social  standing ;  the 
latter  being  a  matter  which  concerns  the  parents 
rather  than  the  children,  who  appear  happily  ob- 
livious to  all  questions  of  rank  or  position  —  the 
poor  man's  son  and  the  gentleman's  taking  part  in 
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their    games    and    studies    as    brothers    would    to- 
gether. 

When  we  see  the  admirable  results  of  the  teaching 
of  idiots  at  Earlswood,  we  cannot  help  asking  how  it 
is  we  have  so  few  of  these  establishments  in  this 
country.  In  addition  to  the  asylum  over  which  Dr. 
Down  so  admirably  presides,  there  is  but  one  other — 
Essex  Hall — in  which  any  attempt  is  made  to  ele- 
vate the  human  waster  one  step  in  the  scale  of  intelli- 
gence. Yet  the  grain  is  ripe  for  the  sickle.  On 
January  1st,  1863,  there  were,  according  to  the  return 
of  the  Poor-Law  Board,  no  less  than  13,126  imbeciles 
to  be  found  in  our  workhouses  and  pauper  lunatic 
asylums,  living  the  life  of  beasts,  and  dying  in  the 
same  abject  condition.  If  it  be  really  true  that 
thirty-five  per  cent,  of  these  are  so  far  capable  of  im- 
provement as  to  be  able  to  support  themselves,  the 
State  is  doing  a  cruel  thing  in  withholding  instruction 
from  them.  Instead  of  one,  we  ought  to  have  a 
dozen  Earlswoods ;  and  we  trust  this  great  want 
will  speedily  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
Legislature. 
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THE  CITY  COMPANIES. 

[;HE  public  are  now  and  then  informed  that 
some  great  personage  has  become  a  fish- 
monger. The  Prince  of  Wales  became 
a  member  of  that  wet  profession  not  long  since  ;  and 
people  are  astonished  to  find,  when  any  civic  election 
is  going  on  in  the  City,  how  many  spectacle-makers 
are  among  the  candidates ;  indeed,  if  we  were  to 
judge  from  their  number,  we  might  imagine  that 
Londoners  suffered  from  very  imperfect  eyesight.  It 
is  all  very  well  for  princes  to  play  at  being  trades- 
men ;  but  it  is  no  mere  optical  delusion  that  our 
merchants,  ambitious  of  filling  the  chair  of  the  first 
magistrate,  can  only  do  so  by  turning,  by  name  at 
least,  lens-maker,  or  craftsman  of  one  or  another  of  the 
City  great  Companies,  which  of  old  represented  the 
trading  greatness  of  the  Metropolis.  At  the  present 
day  the  City  Companies  are  only  shadows  of  what 
they  were  in  the  past ;  indeed,  they  are  little  better 
than  chartered  associations  for  the  distribution  of  the 
splendid  patronage  left  to  them  by  past  generations, 
and  trustees  for  almsgiving  on  a  very  splendid  scale. 
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Out  of  the  eighty-two  companies  which  still  sti'uggle 
to  keep  their  heads  above  water,  there  are  only  a 
very  few  that  may  be  termed  working  companies,  or 
companies  still  possessing  trade  privileges.  There  are 
the  Goldsmiths'  Company,  which  still  possesses  the 
right  of  assaying  all  the  gold  and  silver  manufac- 
tured, and  of  stamping  on  these  metals  the  hall  mark  ; 
the  Apothecaries',  which  sells  drugs  in  its  hall,  and 
possesses  the  right  of  entering  shops  within  its  juris- 
diction and  testing  for  adulterations  ;  the  Stationers', 
which  claims  a  certain  superintendence  over  the 
booksellers;  the  Painter-stainers  and  the  Coachmakers' 
companies,  which  now  and  then  exhibit  some  spas- 
modic action  in  the  way  of  an  exhibition  of  works  of 
their  craftsmen  ;  and,  finally,  the  Gunsmiths',  which 
possesses  the  privilege  of  trying  all  the  London-made 
guns.  Beyond  these,  the  companies  chiefly  maintain 
their  existence  on  good  dinners,  loving  cups,  and 
the  power  of  giving  good  things  away,  including 
twelfth-night  cakes  to  themselves  annually,  hand- 
some fees  for  attendance,  and  certain  old  ceremonies 
in  the  manner  of  the  election  of  their  officers,  which 
we  shall  allude  to  presently — healthy  exercises  these, 
calculated  to  extend  their  longevity  to  an  indefinite 
period.  Of  course  there  are  very  few  veritable 
tradesmen  to  be  found  among  them ;  for  instance, 
the  Mercers',  which  stands  first  among  the  twelve 
great  companies,  cannot  count  a  single  member  of  the 
craft  among  its  livery  !     What  pretence  the  Bowyers 
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and  the  Fletchers  have  had  to  call  themselves  a  trade, 
(except  it  be  that  of  toy-makers),  since  the  days  of 
Queen  Bess,  we  cannot  tell. 

The  Pinmakers,  thirty  years  ago,  were  reduced  to 
two  members,  who  have  long  since,  we  suppose,  been 
gathered  to  their  fathers;  the  Musicians,  the  Inn- 
keepers, and  the  Masons,  indeed  all  the  minor  com- 
panies who  are  not  supported  by  large  funded  pro- 
perty handed  down  to  them,  are  virtually  defunct. 
The  "twelve,"  however,  will  never  willingly  die  so 
long  as  they  have  money  in  the  Funds,  and  the  power 
of  distributing  it.  Their  names,  and  the  order  in 
which  they  stand,  are  'as  follows :  —  The  Mercers, 
Grocers,  Drapers,  Fishmongers,  Goldsmiths,  Skinners, 
Merchant  Taylors,  Haberdashers,  Salters,  Ironmon- 
gers, Vintners,  and  Clothworkers.  All  of  these  com- 
panies still  possess  halls,  stowed  away  mostly  in  nar- 
row streets  within  the  City  limits,  unknown  to  fame. 
Two,  however,  form  conspicuous  objects — the  Fish- 
mongers' Hall,  facing  London  Bridge,  and  the  Gold- 
miths'  Hall,  behind  the  Post  Office.  Those  who  pass 
Cheapside  daily  are  perhaps  aware  of  a  narrow 
fa9ade  hemmed  in  between  old-fashioned  brick 
houses,  on  which,  over  an  iron  gateway,  two  cherubs, 
that  ought  to  be  subjected  to  a  course  of  Ban- 
tingism,  sprawl  in  a  condition  of  nudity.  This  is  the 
entrance  to  the  hall  of  the  leading  company  of  Mer- 
cers. These  halls,  like  the  companies  themselves, 
have  lost  all  their  old  grandeur  and  traditional  cha- 
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racter.  The  Great  Fire  demolished  the  whole  of  them, 
with  the  exception  of  the  smaller  halls  of  the  Leather- 
sellers,  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  and  of  the  Carpenters, 
at  London  Wall,  which,  however,  give  no  indications 
of  the  magnificence  of  those  belonging  to  the  great 
companies  in  early  times.  These  were  fashioned  out 
of  the  deserted  mansions  of  the  nobility.  Thus,  the 
Grocers  established  themselves  in  the  town  mansion 
of  the  Lords  Fitzwalter ;  the  Drapers'  Hall  was  the 
mansion  of  Lord  Cromwell.  Both  of  these  halls  re- 
tain portions  of  their  original  fine  gardens.  The 
Salters'  hall  was  the  town  mansion  of  the  Earls  of 
Oxford.  After  the  Reformation  many  of  the  com- 
panies bought  old  religious  houses,  and,  with  certain 
modifications,  established  themselves  therein.  The 
Leathersellers  located  themselves  in  the  nunnery  of 
St.  Helen's,  and  the  Pinners  occupied  the  Austin- 
Friars'  hall.  These  old  houses,  fitted  up  with  good  old 
halls,  or  chapels  which  were  convertible  into  the  same 
purpose,  afforded  ample  room  for  the  famous  hos- 
pitality these  guilds  exercised  in  the  old  time.  In- 
deed, their  magnificence  may  be  judged  by  the  fact, 
that  while  they  were  in  existence  there  was  no  Man- 
sion House  for  the  chief  magistrate,  and  the  lord 
mayor  generally  gave  his  entertainments  and  kept 
his  state  in  one  or  another  of  them,  generally  in  the 
one  belonging  to  his  own  company. 

In  looking  back  at  the  records  of  the  companies, 
one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  taste  of  these 
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old  worthies  for  all  kinds  of  festivity,  merry-making, 
and  shows.  It  really  seems  that  the  Englishman  of 
the  present  day  is  a  very  different  creature  from  the 
Englishman  of  three  or  four  centuries  ago. 

In  the  Catholic  times,  he  appears  to  have  been 
more  like  the  Frenchman  or  the  Italian,  wearing  his 
bonnet  with  a  difference,  of  course ;  but  still  possess- 
ing a  love  of  pleasure  and  a  fondness  for  display 
strangely  in  contrast  with  his  present  character.  What 
with  the  "  ridings  out  against  great  personages,"  the 
setting  of  the  midsummer  watch,  the  trade  pageants, 
the  burials  in  state  of  their  members,  and  their  end- 
less banquets  and  festivities,  we  scarcely  know  how 
they  got  through  any  business  at  all.  Looking  at 
them  as  we  do  through  the  haze  of  time,  they  all 
seem  to  have  been  more  like  "  noble  boys  at  play '' 
than  the  discreet  sad  men  they  picture  themselves  to 
have  been. 

In  the  early  days,  the  palmy  days  of  these  guilds, 
The  Hall  was  in  truth  the  centre  and  heart,  as  it 
were,  of  the  craft  to  which  it  belonged.  The  various 
companies  exercised  almost  despotic  power  over  their 
members,  especially  over  all  matters  relating  to  their 
trade.  They  made  their  rounds  and  saw  that  no 
member  was  adulterating  his  goods,  or  giving  short 
weight  or  measure.  The  Drapers,  as  well  as  the 
Merchant  Taylors,  used  to  have  a  standard,  or  yard 
measure  of  silver,  with  which  they  visited  the  City 
fairs,  where  cloth  was  principally  sold,  and  measured 
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off  every  man's  bales.     The  Grocers  made  the  same 
scrutiny  into  the  shops  of  their  craft,  and  doubtless 
prevented  the  pepper  from  being  dusted,  and  the  sugar 
from  being  sanded  ;  they  also  maintained  a  strict  line 
of  demarcation  between  different  trades.     The  mercer 
sold    silk    mercery,    and    nothing    more ;   the  haber- 
dasher, haberdashery ;   the  vintners,  wine ;    and  the 
beersellers,  beer.     A   man   of  the   latter   craft  who 
should  have  posted  up  a  placard  outside  of  his  door 
"  Old  crusty  Port  at  3^-.  9^.,"  would  have  been  mulcted 
by  his  fellowship  in  a  fine;  and  if  he  insisted,  he 
would  have  been  turned  out  of  the  company.     When 
trades  in  the  old  time  were  mapped  out  in  this  way, 
they  were  also   generally  carried  on  pretty  much  in 
the  same  locality.     Thus,  the  fishmongers  were  to  be 
found  in  Tower  Street  and  Fish  Street  Hill,  as  they 
are  at  present ;  fripperers   (old   apparel  sellers),  and 
upholders,  or  upholsterers,  congregated  on  Ludgate- 
Hill ;  the  mercers  and  haberdashers  in  West  Cheape, 
and  the  goldsmiths  also  frequented  this  great  tho- 
roughfare ;  the   brewers   kept,  as  they  do  now,  near 
the  Thames.     In  reference  to  the  power  of  the  com- 
panies with  respect  to  fining  for  adulterating,  it  would 
appear  that   this  power  was  not  wholly  possessed  by 
themselves.     Numbers  of  other  companies  had  it  in 
their  poAver  to  make  complaints  before  the  lord  mayor 
of  the  misdoings   of  any  cr-aft ;  and    the   only  event 
civic  history  relates  of  the  celebrated  Richard  Whit- 
tington  is  that  he  was  a  terror  to  the  brewers,  several 
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members  of  which  craft  he  prosecuted  and  punished 
for  giving  bad  measure.  We  are  sorry  to  add  that  it 
is  recorded  that  the  Brewers'  Company  at  length 
mollified  him  by  a  present  of  two  pipes  of  red  wine, 
costing  no  less  than  7/.  3^.  A/i.,  a  large  sum  in  his  day. 
Bribes  to  powerful  persons  were  quite  a  matter  of 
course  in  those  days,  as  we  fear  they  are  even  now, 
only  given  in  a  more  refined  and  second-hand 
manner. 

In  the  early  times  these  trade  guilds  were  semi- 
religious  bodies,  and  all  their  afiairs  had  an  ecclesias- 
tical element  in  them.  They  all  had  their  patron 
saints,  who  were  generally  chosen  for  their  associa- 
tions with  their  particular  craft.  Thus,  the  Fish- 
mongers' was  St.  Peter ;  the  Drapers',  the  Virgin 
Mary,  Mother  of  the  Lamb;  the  Goldsmiths',  St. 
•Dunstan.  Upon  these  saints'  days  their  grand  fes- 
tivals and  shows  were  always  held.  They  kept  a 
mortuary  priest,  sometimes  two,  who  attended  the 
obits  of  all  deceased  members,  and  they  maintained 
perpetual  lights  on  the  different  altars  erected  to  their 
deceased  worthies.  The  estates  left  to  the  companies 
in  trust  to  maintain  these  altars  and  chantries  formed 
a  very  large  part  of  their  property  ;  and  when  they 
were  seized  by  Edward  VI.  a  very  great  blow  was 
dealt  at  their  power  and  consequence,  as  they  had  to 
redeem  them  by  the  sale  of  other  property.  When 
any  very  eminent  member  of  their  craft  died,  the 
whole  livery  attended  his  funeral.    All  the  companies 
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had  a  state  hearse-cloth,  or  pall,  which  was  used  on 
these  grand  occasions.  The  Saddlers'  Company  still 
preserve  theirs ;  and  the  Fishmongers'  great  pall  is 
one  of  the  famous  sights  of  that  great  company.  It 
was  not  a  mere  cloth  of  black  velvet,  such  as  we  now 
use,  although  they  used  such  on  ordinary  occasions, 
but  a  splendidly  embroidered  affair,  a  description  of 
which  will  not,  perhaps,  be  here  out  of  place. 

"  It  consists  of  a  centre  slip  about  twelve  feet  long 
and  two  feet  and  a  half  wide,  and  two  shorter  sides, 
each  eight  feet  eleven  inches  long,  by  one  foot  four 
inches  wide,  and  when  laid  over  the  coffin  must  have 
totally  enveloped  it ;  but  it  is  without  corner  folds, 
like  our  modern  palls.  *  *  *  The  pattern  of  the 
central  part  is  a  sprig  or  central  flower,  the  latter  of 
which  is  composed  of  gold  network  bordered  with 
red,  and  the  whole  whereof  reposes  on  a  smooth  solid 
ground  of  cloth  of  gold.  The  end  pieces  and  side 
borders  to  this  middle  slip  are  worked  in  different 
pictures  and  representations.  The  end  pieces  con- 
sist of  a  very  rich  and  massy  wrought  picture,  in  gold 
and  silk,  of  the  patron,  St.  Peter,  in  pontificalibiis.  He 
is  seated  on  a  superb  throne,  his  head  crowned  with 
the  papal  tiara.  One  hand  holds  the  keys,  and  the 
other  is  in  the  posture  of  giving  the  benediction.  On 
each  side  of  the  saint  is  a  kneeling  angel,  censing  him 
with  one  hand,  and  holding  a  sort  of  golden  vase  with 
the  other.  *  *  The  angels'  wings,  according  to  the 
old  custom  in  such  representations,  are  composed  of 
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peacocks'  feathers,  in  all  their  natural,  vivid  colours  ; 
the  outer  robes  are  gold,  raised  with  crimson  ;  their 
under-vests  white,  shaded  with  sky  blue ;  the  faces 
are  finely  worked  in  satin,  after  nature,  and  they  have 
long  yellow  hair.  The  side  pieces  are  pictures  equally 
elaborately  wrought  of  Christ  delivering  the  keys  to 
St.  Peter.  The  entire  pall  has  a  fringe  of  two  inches 
in  depth  of  gold  and  purple  silk  threads." 

This  pall  is  supposed  to  be  the  last  Catholic  pall 
used  by  the  company  a  short  time  before  the  change 
of  faith  ;  hence  its  splendid  condition,  and  the  vivid- 
ness of  its  colours.  On  the  burial,  in  1524,  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lovell  (who  built  Lincoln's  Inn  Gateway), 
at  Holywell  Nunnery,  Shoreditch,  we  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  habit  our  fathers  had  of  turning  events  of  such 
solemnity  into  feasts ;  for  we  find  that  "  there  was  a 
drynkynge  in  all  the  cloisters,  the  nuns'  hall,  the  par- 
lors of  the  said  place,  and  everywhere  ells  for  as  many 
as  would  come,  as  well  the  crafts  of  London  as  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Inns  of  Court."  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  universal  practice  at  the  time.  At  ordinary 
funerals  the  bearers  were  regaled  with  beer  and  ale  in 
the  churches ;  and  on  such  grand  occasions  as  the 
one  above  noticed  the  company,  after  attending  the 
state  funeral,  always  dined  together  in  their  hall. 
These  feasts  were  an  odd  mixture  of  strong  and  deli- 
cate meat.  Roasted  swans — standard  swans  set  up- 
right in  the  dish, — was  a  very  favourite  dish  in  those 
days  ;  boar,  conger,  lampreys,  and  coney  standard,  or 
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rabbits  set  upright,  are  also  continually  mentioned ; 
and  besides  these,  we  find  "sea  hog,''  or  porpoise, 
spoken  of  in  those  feasts  as  a  standard  dish.  These 
sea-hogs  must  have  been  a  monstrous  size  some- 
times, as  we  find  that  when  a  cart  is  required  to  bring 
them  to  the  kitchen  an  extra  allowance  is  to  be  made 
for  carriage.  With  these  grosser  dishes,  however,  we 
find  some  lighter  courses  of  a  more  delicate  charac- 
ter, such  as  white  mottrews,  leche  lombard,  great 
birds  with  little  ones  together,  fritters,  payne  puff, 
frumenty,  or  wheat  boiled  in  milk,  was  also  a  favourite 
dish,  and  the  drink  was  .some  red  wine  of  the  claret 
kind. 

Rude  as  was  the  magnificence  of  the  grand  dinners 
of  these  trade  guilds,  in  one  respect  they  far  sur- 
passed those  of  modern  days.  They  admitted  the 
ladies,  not  to  peep  at  their  gross  feeding  from  some 
far-off  gallery,  but  to  sit  with  them  at  the  best  places 
of  the  board.  Not  only  were  the  fair  sex  invited, 
but  the  members  were  directed  to  bring  them,  under 
penalties  of  disobedience.  In  the  early  times  women 
as  well  as  men  were  members  of  these  guilds ;  and 
every  member's  betrothed  was  expected  to  come, 
and  was  considered  as  good  as  one  of  the  livery.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  17th  century  the  ladies  are  no 
longer  found  gracing  the  board,  but  even  as  late  as 
1687  we  find  one  very  notable  exception,  when  Sir 
John  Peake,  Lord  Mayor,  was  entertained  by  the 
Mercers'  Company.     The  coat  and  crest  of  this  com- 
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pany  is  a  virgin  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  this  virgin 
and  mystery  they  always  made  the  most  of  in  their 
trade  pageants.  The  maiden  chariot  in  which  she 
generally  rode  on  these  occasions  was  made  of  beaten 
and  embossed  silver,  drawn  by  nine  white  Flemish 
mares,  three  abreast,  in  rich  trappings  of  silver  and 
white  feathers.  The  lady  was  splendidly  attired  in 
white  satin,  adorned  with  jewels,  and  was  surrounded 
by  young  ladies  representing  all  the  virtues;  but  what 
comes  next  is  the  most  astounding.  The  virgin  and 
all  her  fair-  bevy  of  attendants  had  their  table  pro- 
vided for  them  in  the  hall,  and  dined  in  state  on  the 
dais.  Imagine  the  sensation  such  a  bevy  of  virgins 
must  have  made  among  the  younger  members  of  the 
craft!  These  ladies  were  not,  however,  of  doubtful 
character,  such  as  we  imagine  would  be  likely  to  offer 
themselves  for  these  public  shows  ;  but  their  respect- 
ability was  guaranteed  by  a  committee  chosen  to 
select  them:  at  least  such  was  the  case  in  1704,  when 
Sir  William  Gore  was  entertained  by  the  Mercers,  for 
we  find  it  recorded  that  the  virgin  on  that  occasion 
was  "a  young  and  beautiful  gentlewoman,  of  good 
parentage,  religious  education,  and  unblemisht  repu- 
tation ; "  and  we  must  of  course  suppose  that  all  her 
handmaidens  were  to  match. 

A  reredos  or  screen  generally  ran  across  these  old 
halls,  to  divide  them  from  the  buttery  hatch,  as  we 
see  it  now  does  in  the  dining-hall  of  the  Middle 
Temple.     In   the  gallery  above  this  the   musicians 
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were  posted,  and  we  find  it  was  the  custom  "  to  send 
the  hat  round  "  for  these  worthies,  as  we  see  it  re- 
corded that  at  a  dinner  of  the  Brewers'  Company  the 
clerk  collected  2od.  in  the  hall  for  "  the  harper  min- 
strel." We  must  suppose  that  on  state  occasions  a 
certain  staid  and  sad  gravity  was  maintained  ;  but  on 
ordinary  festivals,  after  dinner,  the  pageants  com- 
menced. This  was  a  much  easier  matter  to  manage 
than  may  be  imagined.  The  pageant  was  generally 
kept  in  the  open  timber  roof;  it  was  let  down  with 
cords,  and  the  simple  play  began.  In  the  early  days 
it  was  illustrative  of  some  Scripture  passage,  such  as 
Noah  descending  from  the  ark  with  his  sons,  or  the 
sacrifice  of  Isaac ;  and  our  forefathers,  after  they  had 
had  their  dinner  and  wine,  were  wonderfully  tolerant 
of  all  shortcomings.  Like  boys  at  play,  the  same  old 
toy  afforded  them  amusement  for  a  very  long  time. 
On  grand  occasions,  when  -they  indulged  in  out-of- 
door  pageants,  they  threw  an  air  of  poetry  into  these 
displays.  When,  for  instance,  a  lord  mayor  was 
chosen  from  their  guild,  some  special  entertainment 
was  made  to  entertain  him  in  his  passage  through  the 
streets,  or  along  the  river;  for  there  were  water 
pageants  as  well  as  land  pageants.  The  land  pageants 
were  exhibited  on  a  movable  stage.  Poets,  we  are 
told,  were  engaged  to  compose  what  were  called 
"projects,"  or  arrangements  of  scenes,  with  character, 
song,  and  dialogue  descriptive  of  the  company  of  the 
lord    mayor   elect.      In    the    water   spectacle  of  Sir 
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Thomas  Middleton,  grocer,  in  1613,  the  pageant  con- 
sisted of  "  five  islands,  artfully  garnished  with  all 
manner  of  Indian  fruit  trees,  drugges,  spiceries,  and 
the  like,  the  middle  island  having  a  faire  castle  espe- 
cially beautiful,"  in  allusion  to  the  forts  of  the  newly 
established  East  India  Company,  which  gave  an  im- 
mense impetus  to  the  trade  of  the  company.  These 
islands  must  have  been  movable  ones,  placed  on  boats. 
All  the  other  great  companies  had  solemn  entertain- 
ments on  the  occasion  of  having  a  lord  mayor  elected 
from  their  body ;  so  that  with  the  home  plaything 
kept  in  the  roof  of  the  halls,  the  royal  pageants,  when 
kings  entered  or  returned  from  the  wars  (such  as  those 
given  to  Henry  V.  after  Agincourt,  and  to  Henry  VII. 
after  Bosworth),  and  the  setting  of  the  Midsummer 
watch, — a  kind  of  civic  guard  for  the  protection  of 
the  City,  in  which  all  the  companies  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  magnificent  manner  in  which  they  turned 
■out  their  contingent  to  this  grand  Middle-ages  pro- 
cession—we may  imagine  what  a  merry  time  those 
old  gentlemen  had  whose  effigies  we  see  on  old  monu- 
ments, the  very  pictures  of  sad  sedateness  and 
gravity,  which,  in  common  with  many  of  our  notions 
of  the  habits  of  our  forefathers,  are  wholly  delusive. 

But  if  the  City  Companies  knew  how  to  amuse 
themselves,  they  also  in  time  of  necessity  played  an 
important  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  country.  Henry 
VII.  early  saw  the  value  of  these  bodies  as  a  protec- 
tion to  the  crown  against  the  nobility,  and  he  ingra- 
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tiated  himself  with  them  by  becoming  a  member  of 
the  Taylors'  Company,  and  sat  with  them  in  the  open 
hall,  clothed  in  the  livery  of  their  craft.  James  I. 
became  a  member  of  the  Clothworkers'  Company, 
and  the  grand  festival  given  on  the  occasion  of  his 
inauguration  was  celebrated  by  two  events.  Inigo 
Jones  arranged  the  pageant ;  and  in  the  old  hall  of 
the  company  the  glorious  anthem,  "  God,  save  the 
King,"  was  first  heard.  Dr.  John  Bull  having  com- 
posed it  for  the  ceremony.  Charles  1 1,  and  William  III. 
were  also  members  of  City  companies.  But  this  con- 
nection of  the  companies  with  royalty  was  dearly 
purchased,  as  they  speedily  came  to  be  looked  upon 
as  milch  cows  in  all  cases  of  state  impecuniosity. 
Henry  VIII.,  in  IS4S,  first  opened  their  purse-strings 
by  borrowing  a  sum  of  21,263/.  ^^-  ^^-  towards  carry- 
ing on  his  wars  in  Scotland.  On  another  occasion, 
having  sent  his  commissioners  to  assess  the  com- 
panies. Alderman  Richard  Read  was  bold  enough  to 
object  to  it  as  an  arbitrary  measure ;  but  the  King 
speedily  put  an  end  to  any  attempt  at  opposition  by 
seizing  the  alderman,  and  sending  him  as  a  foot 
soldier  to  the  Scotch  wars.  The  exactions  upon  the 
companies  went  on  increasing  from  this  time  until 
that  of  William  III.,  and  the  vast  riches  of  the  com- 
panies were  greatly  reduced  thereby.  These  bodies 
gave  not  only  in  purse,  but  in  person.  On  the  first 
threat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  the  government  of 
Elizabeth  demanded  10,000  men  of  the  City,  fully 
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equipped.  These  they  furnished  by  impressment,  to- 
gether with  thirty-five  ships.  Several  other  draughts 
of  soldiers  were  made  upon  them ;  and  we  all  know 
how  boldly  the  10,000  train  bands  served  the  nation 
in  its  time  of  utmost  need,  marching  to  the  relief  of 
Gloucester  during  the  civil  war,  and  thereby  settling 
the  fate  of  Charles.  They  were  also  foremost  in  all 
adventures.  They  contributed  towards  the  expenses 
of  fitting  out  Sebastian  Cabot's  expedition  from 
Bristol,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  and  annexa- 
tion to  the  English  crown  of  North  America.  They 
helped  to  settle  Virginia,  and  in  doing  so  we  fear 
they  acted  in  a  rather  arbitrary  manner  towards  the 
poor  of  the  City,  shipping  them  off  to  the  new  land 
without  particularly  consulting  their  inclination ;  and 
they  also  largely  embarked  in  settling  Ulster,  under 
James  I.,  and  thereby  laid  the  foundation  of  those 
Irish  estates  which  are  to  this  day  the  best  adminis- 
tered in  that  country.  Trade,  for  the  protection  of 
which  they  had  originally  been  founded,  began  to 
struggle  against  their  restrictions  as  early  as  the  days 
of  the  Tudors,  and  their  fate  was  sealed  by  the  rapid 
progress  which  the  country  was  making  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  before  the  advent  of  the  Stuarts  and  the 
Commonwealth  men,  who  drained  their  coffers  to  the 
dregs,  or  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  which  destroyed  all 
their  halls  and  melted  their  plate,  with  two  or  three 
insignificant  exceptions,  and  also  their  house  property 
in  the  City ;  and  finally,  the  destruction  of  the  ancient 
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charters  which  gave  them  such  special  trade  powers, 
by  Charles  II.,  dealt  them  their  death-blow  as  powers 
in  the  State.  But  their  splendid  charities  and  their 
great  schools,  founded  in  ancient  times,  their  exhi- 
bitions to  our  universities,  still  remain,  augmenting 
in  value  every  year  in  consequence  of  the  vast  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  their  estates.  What  their 
worth  would  have  been  had  the  Crown  not  despoiled 
them  centuries  since,  we  scarcely  like  to  calculate, 
seeing  that  many  of  them  consisted  of  land  now 
within  the  limits  of  the  metropolis,  and  often  in  posi- 
tions where  ground  is  valued  by  the  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  an  acre.  Perhaps  it  is  well  that  this 
property  is  dispersed,  as  it  has  proved  to  be  far  too 
valuable  to  rest  under  the  governance  of  any  chartered 
bodies  of  men. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  Stuart  period,  perhaps, 
the  companies  were  in  the  most  flourishing  condition. 
Certainly,  the  entertainments  they  gave  to  princes 
were  magnificent.  Their  sideboards  abounded  with 
curious  plate,  their  halls  and  gardens  were  on  a  scale 
of  great  magnificence,  and  they  formed  the  centre  of 
little  communities,  to  whom  they  diffused  their 
bounty.  The  City  halls  had  attached  to  them 
granaries,  well  stored,  in  case  of  a  dearth  of  corn  in 
the  City — a  very  common  occurrence,  as  but  little 
was  grown  in  the  country,  and  we  had  mainly  to 
depend  upon  that  imported  from  abroad.  The  corn- 
metage  duties,  levied  to  this  day,  are  a  remnant  of 
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the  privileges  attaching  to  these  City  granaries. 
Dep6ts  of  coals  were  also  attached  to  the  various 
halls,  to  be  given  in  hard  seasons  to  the  poor ;  and, 
finally,  the  almshouses  of  the  craft  were  assembled 
around  them,  in  which  dwelt  their  almsmen,  who 
were  called  upon  to  swell  the  pageants  of  their  com- 
panies on  all  grand  occasions.  The  liveries  of  the 
crafts,  in  early  days,  were  so  bright  that,  when  the 
companies  turned  out,  they  must  have  made  a  sight 
more  like  those  we  read  of  in  Italian  history  than 
such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  find  among  English- 
men now-a-days.  The  very  names  of  the  colours 
used  are  full  of  picturesqueness.  There  were  murrey 
and  plunket,  and  murrey  and  plunket-colestyne,  san- 
guine, mustard  villars,  scarlet  and  puke,  &c.  These 
were  all  bright  hues,  and  the  wearers  of  them  must 
have  made  up  a  picture,  on  grand  occasions,  worthy 
of  a  carnival  at  Venice.  The  Great  Fire  swept  away 
all  this  finery,  demolished  the  grand  halls,  filled  its 
maw  with  all  the  pageants  hanging  in  the  roofs, 
melted  the  "loving-cups  "  and  "grand  salts" — marks 
of  demarcation  between  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of 
the  tables, — and  finally  made  an  end  of  most  of  the 
elements  of  the  picturesque  in  the  habits  of  the  crafts- 
men. When  the  halls  were  rebuilt — and  it  is  won- 
derful with  what  alacrity  this  was  done,  all  the 
companies  occupying  their  new  houses,  and  going  on 
as  of  old,  within  three  years  of  the  calamity  which 
made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  City, — it  was  done  in  the 
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ugly  and  formal  style  of  the  period,  and  there  is  not 
one  of  them  now  existing,  in  the  many  out-of-the- 
way  corners  of  the  City,  that  in  any  way  recalls  the 
ancient  glories  of  these  famous  trading  guilds. 

Some  old  customs,  however,  still  linger.  The 
swans  that  they  used  to  breed  for  their  feasts  they 
still  go  up  the  river  to  "  count "  on  Swanhopping-day 
— the  old  state  barge,  the  Maria  Wood,  until  lately, 
being  called  into  requisition  for  these  occasions.  Dog- 
get's  "  coat  and  badge,"  the  gift  of  a  member  of  the 
Fishmongers'  Company,  is  still  rowed  for  by  the 
London  watermen,  although  what  possible  use  the 
costume  can  now  be  of,  we  do  not  know.  Lord 
Mayor's  Show  continues,  shorn  of  its  fair  proportions, 
the  water  processions  in  the  gay  barges  having  been 
given  up  within  these  last  three  or  four  years.  The 
picturesque  method  of  declaring  the  election  of  mas- 
ters and  wardens  of  the  companies  still  remains,  how- 
ever. The  real  elections  are  made  in  secret,  some 
days  previously  to  the  election  dinners,  on  which  occa- 
sions, after  the  sumptuous  banquets,  which  the  com- 
panies have  by  no  means  foregone,  the  old  masters 
and  wardens  enter  with  garlands  on  their  heads ; 
these  are  taken  off,  and  there  is  a  great  make-believe 
show  of  seeing  whom  among  the  assistants,  who  form 
the  executive  of  the  company,  these  garlands  will  fit. 
By  some  singular  coincidence  it  is  at  last  found  that 
they  fit  those  previously  chosen  to  fill  these  posts 
of  honour  and  emolument.     These  garlands    are  of 
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velvet,  ornamented  with  the  badge  of  the  company. 
It  must  certainly  look  rather  odd  to  see  prosaic  Eng- 
lishmen of  the  present  day,  with  great  red  faces, 
buried  in  stick-up  collars,  masquerading  after  this 
fashion  ;  but,  as  they  swear  to  do  away  with  no  old 
custom  on  these  occasions,  and  ratify  their  oath  by 
quaffing  from  the  "  loving-cup,"  they  must  be  left,  we 
suppose,  to  their  devices. 
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|F  we  look  at  the  mass  of  photographs  taken 
a  dozen  years  ago,  they  clearly  give  evi- 
dence of  decay;  the  yellow  tint  of  the 
paper  testifying  to  some  chemical  change  taking  place 
in  the  colour  of  the  chemicals  with  which  they  have 
been  washed.  As  years  pass  by  this  tint  darkens, 
and  the  clear  image  necessarily  becomes  confused 
and  faint.  If  this  slow  process  of  decay  is  to  be 
traced  in  the  better  class  specimens  of  the  art,  inferior 
photograph  pictures  may  be  expected  to  decay  apace. 
Indeed,  we  know  that  the  slightest  carelessness  in  the 
operation  of  washing  the  photograph  after  it  is  printed, 
is  sure  to  entail  the  destruction  of  the  picture,  sooner 
or  later ;  and  when  we  remember  the  inartistic  man- 
ner in  which  some  of  these  portraits  are  produced 
by  ignorant  persons,  we  may  feel  sure  that  they  are 
not  destined  to  preserve  very  long  the  image  painted 
upon  them  by  the  pencil  of  Light.  Since  photography 
has  swept  away  the  whole  race  of  miniature-painters. 
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— with  two  or  three  eminent  exceptions — it  is  cer- 
tainly a  sad  thing  to  contemplate  the  effacement  of 
the  likenesses  that  have  long  been  cherished  with 
affection,  and,  perchance,  bathed  with  tears.  We 
have  so  long  flattered  ourselves  that  the  cm^te  de 
visite  confers  upon  us  a  certain  immortality,  that  it 
gives  us  a  shock  to  find  that  we  have  been  deceived, 
and  that  all  the  infinite  beauty  of  the  Sun's  pencil 
will  probably  be  survived  by  the  clumsy  silhouettes 
which  have  been  cut  out  with  the  scissors.  Such 
being  the  evanescent  character  of  photography, 
it  is  at  least  cheering  to  find  that  a  new  art  has 
been  discovered,  which  enables  us  to  transfer  its 
delicate  drawing  to  a  material  more  enduring  than 
paper. 

The  art  of  photo-sculpture  was  discovered  two 
years  since,  by  M.  Will^me,  a  sculptor  in  Paris,  and 
it  promises  to  be  a  great  handmaid  to  the  art  of 
which  he  is  a  professor.  Already  a  company  has 
been  formed  in  Paris,  and  is  working  his  patent,  and 
an  English  company  is  about  to  be  constituted  for 
the  same  purpose. 

When  we  look  at  portraits  in  the  stereoscope,  we 
seem  to  look  upon  the  living  person,  rather  than 
on  mere  photographic  drawings.  The  solidity  given 
by  this  clever  optical  instrument  transfers  the  carte 
de  visite  into  a  miniature  statuette;  and  the  only 
regret  of  old  was  that  we  could  not  transfer  the  beau- 
tiful illusion  to  plaster  or  stone.  What  we  then  wished 
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for  we  have,  at  last,  obtained  through  the  ingenuity  of 
M.  Will^me.  In  the  productions  of  photo-sculpture 
we  see  the  images  of  the  stereoscope  turned  into 
stone. 

It  may  seem  astounding  that  the  photographic  art 
should  be  enabled  to  impress  itself  upon  the  mate- 
rials used  by  the  sculptor  ;  and  the  process  by  which 
it  does  so  requires  some  little  explanation.     The  per- 
son  sitting   for  his  bust  or  statuette  must  first  go 
through  the  process  of  having  photographic  pictures 
made  of  his  whole  figure  and  features,  as  seen  from 
different  points  of  view.     In  order  to  obtain  these  he 
has  to  enter  the  camera-room,  which,  in  Paris,  is  a 
large,  circular  apartment,  lighted  from  the  top.     The 
sitter  is  placed  in  the  desired  attitude,  or  pose,  on  a 
raised  round   platform,  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the 
apartment.      This  circular  platform   is  divided  at  its 
base  into  twenty-four  equal   segments,  and   each  of 
these    segments    is    commanded,   as   it  were,  by  a 
camera,  placed  in  the  circular  wall  of  the  apartment, 
at  equal  distances  apart.     At  a  given  signal,  twenty- 
four  photographs  are  taken  of  the  sitter  simultane- 
ously :  thus  a  perfect  view  of  every  part  of  his  figure 
and  features  is  obtained  in  the  twenty-four  lineal  sec- 
tions of  himself,  fixed  upon  the  cartes  de  visite.     But, 
asks  the  reader,  how  can  these  flat  portraits  be  made 
to  yield  a  statuette  or  a  bust  .■■     This  is  done  by  a 
purely    mechanical   process,   the   first    step    towards 
which  is  the  enlargement  of  the  cartes  de  visite. 
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By  means  of  a  solar  camera,  or  a  magic  lantern, 
these  are  enlarged  to  the  size  required,  and  their  out- 
lines and  leading  details  are  transferred  with  a  pencil 
to  large  pieces  of  drawing-paper,  which  form  the 
working  drawings  of  the  sculptor.  He  now  has  to 
transfer  these  outlines  and  details  to  the  lump  of  clay 
which  is  to  form  his  model.  This  is  done  by  means 
of  the  pantograph — a  well-known  instrument  in  the 
arts,  the  office  of  which  is  to  transfer  the  lines  it  fol- 
lows, with  a  tracer  placed  at  one  end  of  the  instru- 
ment, to  a  knife  or  style  placed  at  the  other  end,  with 
mathematical  accuracy.  This  part  of  the  operation 
is  conducted  by  two  persons  :  one  applies  the  tracer 
to  the  outlines  of  the  enlarged  photograph,  the  other 
directs  the  style  or  cutter  to  the  lump  of  clay  upon 
which  these  outlines  have  to  be  cut.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  lump  of  clay  is  transformed  into  the 
rude  outline  of  a  human  figure,  as  the  operation  goes 
on,  is  perfectly  marvellous.  A  few  swift  cuts  give  the 
leading  outlines  ;  and  when  these  are  accomplished, 
the  artist  proceeds  more  carefully  to  finish  the  inter- 
mediate parts,  and  to  put  in  the  details,  by  means  of 
the  same  agency. 

The  pedestal  on  which  his  clay  is  placed  is  marked 
out  into  twenty-four  divisions,  like  the  platform  on 
which  the  sitter  is  posed ;  the  artist  has,  therefore, 
only  to  refer  to  the  number  inscribed  on  the  pedestal 
supporting  his  clay,  and  then  to  the  number  of  the 
lineal  section,  to  be  enabled  to  trace  it  at  once,  or  to 
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make  any  correction,  if  it  is  needed.  By  this  me- 
chanical contrivance,  the  most  delicate  details  of 
dress,  of  form,  or  of  feature,  are  impressed  at  once 
upon  the  clay  direct  from  nature  itself.  The  creases 
of  the  clothes,  the  peculiarities  of  attitude  and  of 
form,  which  enable  us  to  identify  an  old  friend  even 
at  a  distance,  are  caught  and  fixed  upon  the  clay  in 
a  manner  few  artists  could  achieve,  and  none  with 
such  absolute  faithfulness  as  is  done  by  this  process. 
The  art  of  photo-sculpture  by  no  means  supersedes 
the  hand  of  the  skilled  artist ;  it  merely  plays  the  part 
of  a  faithful  assistant,  giving  accurate  outlines  to  his 
clay.  It  does  not  pretend  to  impress  mind  upon  it ; 
that  must  be  left,  as  of  old,  to  the  artist.  The  deli- 
cate details — the  life  and  fire  which  the  human  intel- 
lect alone  can  impart  to  the  clay — must  still  be  left 
to  the  sculptor  to  carry  out.  This  he  can  do  with  ease 
and  rapidity ;  for  all  the  rough  hewing,  so  to  speak, 
has  been  done  for  him,  and  in  the  most  unerring 
manner. 

The  spectator  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
similarity  presented  by  statuettes  and  figures  pro- 
duced by  the  photo-sculpture  process,  to  the  images 
seen  in  the  stereoscope.  The  same  beautiful  and  true 
drawing,  the  same  delicate  detail,  which  seems  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  human  hand  to  accomplish,  is  always 
present.  The  ease  of  attitude  they  present  is  quite 
another  thing  from  the  affected  posturising  the  sta- 
tuary but  too  often  adopts  with  the  idea  of  giving 
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grace  ;  and  it  is  singular  to  notice  the  dignity  which 
is  given  to  even  the  prosaic  clothes  of  the  sitter,  by 
simply  allowing  the  garment  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
body  naturally,  as  it  always  does  in  these  pieces  of 
photo-sculpture,  and  which  it  never  does  in  the  arti- 
ficially arranged  drapery  of  the  majority  of  artists. 

Photo-sculpture  at  once  abolishes  many  of  the  te- 
dious processes  which  the  sitter  of  old  had  to  endure 
in  the  studio  of  the  statuary.  It  is  only  necessary  that 
he  should  sit  long  enough  to  give  time  for  his  photo- 
graph to  be  taken,  and  he  never  need  see  the  sculptor 
at  all.  All  the  disagreeable  processes  of  taking 
models  of  the  face  with  plaster  of  Paris,  and  the 
numerous  sittings  required  to  complete  the  work,  are 
abolished  by  the  introduction  of  the  new  method. 
The  time  and  trouble  thus  saved  will  greatly  reduce 
the  price  of  busts  and  statuettes.  Hitherto  these 
works  of  art  have  been  viewed  as  luxuries,  which  the 
rich  only  can  indulge  in ;  but  the  new  art  will  bring 
them  within  the  means  of  the  middle  classes.  Unlike 
the  photograph,  these  modelled  likenesses  will  last  as 
long  as  the  material  of  which  they  are  made.  Of 
course,  only  the  original  model  is  worked  by  the 
process  we  have  mentioned.  From  this,  as  by  the  old 
method,  any  number  of  copies  may  be  taken,  by  the 
ordinary  process  of  cast-taking ;  consequently,  we 
may  expect  to  see  busts  of  celebrated  personages 
multiplied  and  produced  at  a  very  low  price. 

It  will   readily  be  seen  that  photo-sculpture  will 
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prove  a  valuable  handmaiden  to  art  in  a  thousand 
ways.  The  power  of  reproducing  delicate  pieces  of 
sculpture  without  even  touching  them,  will  in  many 
cases  prove  very  valuable.  Many  works  of  art  are  so 
precious,  that  their  owners  will  not  permit  casts  to  be 
taken  of  them ;  but  they  cannot  object  to  their  being 
exposed  to  the  gaze  of  a  set  of  cameras,  and  that  will 
be  sufficient  to  afford  all  the  elements  for  their  exact 
reproduction.  But  it  strikes  us  that  the  art  will  be  of 
still  greater  use  to  the  lovers  of  natural  history.  The 
zoologist,  for  instance,  will  be  able  to  give  us  by  its 
agency  more  perfect  models  of  animal  life  than  we 
have  ever  yet  possessed.  A  lion,  for  instance,  would 
make  an  awkward  sitter  to  a  sculptor,  but  the  camera 
would  draw  him  all  round  with  its  instantaneous 
pencil,  and  then  the  artist  could  proceed  with  his 
labours  at  his  ease. 

Of  old,  the  fact  of  producing  exact  models  of 
persons  and  living  things  without  touching  them, 
and  even  without  their  knowledge,  would  have 
been  considered  the  work  of  nothing  leg's  than 
witchcraft,  and  would  have  subjected  those  who 
practised  the  art  to  the  cruel  death  inflicted  on 
suspected  persons.  Luckily,  we  live  in  a  more  en- 
lightened age,  and  the  invention  of  photo-sculpture, 
instead  of  bringing  M.  Will^me  to  the  stake,  will 
simply  bring  him  fame  and  an  ample  fortune.  Some 
of  the  illustrations  of  this  new  invention  are  charming 
specimens  of  the  art.     The  statuette  of  Sir  Rowland 
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Hill,  for  instance,  is  admirable.  The  ordinary  clothes 
he  wears  do  not  look  mean,  as  they  would  if  modelled 
by  the  artist,  but  wear  the  exact  aspect  of  nature. 
Some  dancing-girls  produced  by  this  process  are  ex- 
quisite ;  the  very  swing  of  the  garments  is  given,  and 
the  figures  seem  to  float  in  the  air.  The  statuettes  of 
little  children,  again,  are  delightful.  The  simplicity 
of  nature  is  caught  by  this  new  process  in  the  hap- 
piest manner,  and  we  never  need  fear  that  any  change 
will  take  place  in  the  solid  material  of  which  they  are 
made. 
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ilOLERIDGE  once  asked  one  of  that  peripa- 
tetic race,  who  are  so  very  solicitous  about 


our  cast-off  garments,  why  it  was  he  and 
his  tribe  invariably  called  out  "  Old  Clo'."  "  If,  sir," 
said  he,  "  you  had  to  call  '  Old  Clothes '  as  often  as  I 
have,  you  would  be  very  glad  to  call  '  Old  Clo'.'  "  The 
answer  was  so  sensible,  that  the  folly  seemed  on  the 
part  of  the  essayist  in  asking  the  question.  These 
old-clothesmen,  dingy,  greasy,  and  importunate,  are 
workers  in  our  great  social  hive  of  far  greater  im- 
portance than  most  people  suspect.  They  may  be 
looked  upon  as  superior  scavengers,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  relieve  us  of  our  rejected  garments,  and 
to  put  them  again  into  circulation  among  different 
classes  of  the  population,  home  and  foreign.  The 
old-clothesman  proper  is  invariably  a  Jew,  but 
amongst  the  most  indigent  of  that  clever  people. 
Nevertheless,  when  he  is  offered  a  bargain,  it  is  always 
found  that  he  is  in  possession  of  capital  sufficient  for 
the   occasion.     The  explanation   of  this  apparently 
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anomalous  circumstance  is  a  very  creditable  one  to 
the  richer  members  of  the  Hebrew  community,  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  lending  weekly  sums  to  these  col- 
lectors, who  return  the  money  every  Saturday  night. 
They  are  charged  no  interest  for  the  use  of  the 
money,  and  we  are  informed  that  defalcations  are 
never  known  among  them. 

The  greater  portion  of  our  cast-off  clothes  find 
their  way  to  the  auction  mart  in  Houndsditch,  through 
the  agency  of  these  men  ;  but  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  the  inevitable  "  coster,''  who  is  always  on  the 
look-out  for  profitable  speculations,  supplements  the 
regular  "  old  clo'  "  man,  and  for  the  time,  we  fancy, 
supersedes  him.  Many  people,  who  have  an  objection 
to  take  money  of  a  poor  man  for  cast-off  clothes, 
have  no  objection  to  barter  them  away  for  articles  of 
use  or  ornament ;  consequently,  when  the  spring 
comes  round,  we  find  the  street-hawkers'  barrows  sud- 
denly blooming  with  flowers,  with  which  they  coax 
many  a  man's  third-best  coat  from  his  good  lady  at 
home,  who  cannot  resist  their  importunate  appeals, 
especially  when  backed  by  such  charming  flowers. 
By  the  combined  powers  of  persuasion  of  these  two 
classes  of  collectors,  an  enormous  number  of  old  gar- 
ments find  their  way  every  day  to  Houndsditch  Old 
Clothes  Exchange,  which  forms  the  centre  of  the 
trade  in  the  metropolis,  and  whence  the  frowsy  gar- 
ments are  again  distributed,  disguised  in  a  thousand 
ways,  for  foreign  and  home  consumption. 
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We  must  not  forget,  however,  still  another  class  of 
collectors,  who  pride  themselves  upon  a  position  far 
above  those  we  have  mentioned — those  who  adver- 
tise for  articles  of  wearing  apparel  "  for  exportation 
to  Australia."  There  are  many  persons  who  object 
to  sell  their  old  clothes,  for  fear  they  may  be  recog- 
nized on  the  backs  of  strangers  by  their  friends :  this 
little  fib  touching  the  demand  for  the  cast-off  gar- 
ments on  the  part  of  our  children  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Pacific,  is  invented  to  calm  the  fears  of  numerous 
persons  on  this  head.  Gold-diggers  and  sheep- 
farmers  are  far  too  well  off  to  require  our  leavings  ; 
indeed,  the  circulation  of  old  clothes  is  rather  towards 
the  old  country,  an  immense  amount  arriving  every 
year  for  purposes  we  shall  mention  presently. 

The  Old  Clothes  Exchange,  then,  which  we  may 
term  the  heart  of  the  trade,  is  one  of  the  most  curi- 
ous places  in  London.  Before  any  person  is  allowed 
to  enter  the  enclosure  he  must  pay  a  halfpenny, 
which  goes  into  the  pocket  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
Exchange.  The  market  is  divided  into  two  large 
spaces,  partly  open  and  partly  covered  in.  The 
dealers  meet  here  every  morning  except  Saturday ; 
and  here  they  turn  out  their  bags,  containing  the 
collection  of  the  preceding  day,  and  the  exchange 
begins.  The  volubility  of  the  salesmen,  the  stench  of 
the  filthy  and  frowsy  clothes,  the  eagerness  with 
which  bargains  are  carried  on,  render  the  scene  curi- 
ous, if  not  particularly  odorous.     But  clothes  are  sold 
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here  as  well  as  exchanged.  Wholesale  dealers,  whose 
transactions  are  on  a  very  large  scale,  attend  the  mar- 
ket, and  purchase  articles  in  their  own  particular  line. 
Some  of  these  only  purchase  for  the  Irish  market. 
To  see  the  piles  of  clothes  regularly  built  up,  and 
forming  bales  ten  feet  square,  which  are  almost  daily 
forwarded  to  the  sister  country,  one  would  imagine 
that  Pat  never  had  anything  on  his  back  but  the  leav- 
ings of  England.  Others  are  exported  to  Holland  ; 
but  to  the  latter  country  a  superior  class  of  old  gar- 
ments is  sent.  The  red  coats  of  our  infantry  are 
largely  purchased  for  this  market ;  and  on  inquiry  we 
find  that  they  are  converted  into  under-waistcoats, 
which  the  lower-class  Dutchmen  wear  next  to  their 
skins.  The  damp  of  Holland  necessitates  the  use  of 
warm  clothing,  and  there  is  a  prejudice  in  favour  of 
the  colour  red — or  rather,  we  should  not  say  preju- 
dice, but  a  popular  feeling,  founded  on  a  philosophical 
truth,  as  it  is  well  known  that  red  absorbs  heat  better 
than  any  other  colour. 

A  very  large  amount  of  black  clothing,  which  is 
not  good  enough  to  be  revived  and  worn  again,  is 
exported  to  France  to  make  caps.  Indeed,  the  desti- 
nation of  most  black  cloth  before  it  falls  into  the  con- 
dition of  "  a  land  rag  "  for  manure,  is  to  make  caps. 
Cloth  that  the  French  will  not  take  for  this  purpose 
goes  to  Russia  and  Poland.  The  class  of  second-hand 
clothes  most  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  collectors 
are   regimentals,   state   liveries,  and  uniforms  of  all 
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kinds.  A  large  dealer  in  these  garments  showed  us 
over  his  store  the  other  day,  and  the  wardrobe  in  his 
possession  was  certainly  most  surprising.  When  the 
liveries  are  much  worn,  the  gold  braid  is  stripped  off 
them,  and  the  cloth  is  cut  up  for  other  purposes ;  but 
well-preserved  regimentals  and  liveries  are  amongst 
the  most  valuable  articles  of  export.  Perhaps  the 
very  best  scarlet  uniforms  are  kept  in  this  country,  to 
be  sold  to  the  costumiers  who  provide  for  masque- 
raders ;  but  those  that  are  a  little  worn  go  abroad, 
and  are  sold  in  the  great  German  fairs,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  facings  for  some  of  the  civic  officials 
of  the  Northern  powers. 

A  far  more  glorious  destiny,  however,  awaits  the 
liveries  of  our  civic  chief  magistrates.  Large  pack- 
ages of  these,  together  with  royal  uniforms,  beadles' 
coats,  and  court  suits,  regularly  find  their  way  to  the 
Gold  Coast,  to  adorn  the  manly  forms  of  the  black 
chiefs.  A  field-marshal's  hat,  for  instance,  is  sure  to 
find  its  resting-place  on  one  of  their  woolly  heads.  In 
some  unaccountable  manner,  a  large  amount  of  valu- 
able seamen's  clothing  is  always  passing  through  the 
hands  of  the  Jews  in  this  market.  Monkey-jackets, 
that  cost,  say,  seventeen  shillings  apiece,  can  be  pur- 
chased here,  we  are  told,  in  any  numbers  for  eight 
shillings  each.  We  can  understand  the  Government 
storekeepers  getting  rid  of  the  old  round  jackets 
which  they  may  have  in  store,  as  the  sailors  will  not 
wear  them  any  longer ;  and  the  old  square-toed  shoes,, 
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again,  do  not  suit  Jack's  fancy,  consequently  they 
must  be  disposed  of  by  auction  ;  but  there  is  some 
mystery  about  these  monkey-jackets,  which  the 
dealers  do  not  feel  inclined  to  clear  up. 

Besides  the  Clothes  Exchange — which  is  divided 
into  portions,  one  for  male  and  the  other  for  female 
attire — there  is  a  separate  building  for  second-hand 
clothes  of  the  two  sexes.  Old  clothes,  before  being 
offered  for  sale,  have  to  be  "  clobbered  " — in  other 
words,  patched  and  sewn— so  as  to  be  in  a  wearable 
condition.  Piles  of  these  clobbered  clothes  of  every 
description,  from  the  corduroy  and  moleskin  suits  of 
the  labourer,  to  the  black  cloth  suit  of  the  gentleman, 
are  exposed  for  sale  on  forms  and  benches ;  heaps  of 
boots,  patched  and  cobbled,  and  hats  revived  and 
pressed,  so  as  to  look  almost  as  good  as  new,  are 
eagerly  pressed  upon  your  attention  by  Hebraic 
salesmen.  In  the  women's  department  you  see  hun- 
dreds of  black  silk  dresses,  which  seem  to  be  the  most 
saleable  commodity,  hanging  up.  They  are  displayed 
in  the  most  taking  manner,  and  the  handsome  cha- 
racter of  some  of  these  garments  seems  strangely  out 
of  keeping  with  the  rough  and  dirty-looking  aspect 
of  the  market  itself 

With  a  lively  recollection  of  the  bright  bandanas 
adorning  Petticoat  Lane  of  old,  we  asked  a  hook- 
nosed, gaudily-dressed  young  woman  how  it  was  none 
of  them  were  to  be  seen  in  the  market.  "  Ah  ! "  she 
said,  "  you  gents  with  your  cambric  wipes  have  spoilt 
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that  trade,"  at  the  same  time  giving  a  knowing  wink. 
"Thank  goodness  ! "  thought  we,  "  this  simple  change 
in  fashion  has  put  temptation  out  of  the  path  of  many 
a  poor  lad,  and  the  occupation  of  an  Old  Fagin  and 
his  school  of  young  thieves  is  gone." 

Old  skirts,  crinolines,  stays,  every  article  of  female 
attire,  may  be  purchased  here  for  pence !  Women's 
clothes  are  very  rarely  exported.  Old  silk  garments 
are  cut  up  for  the  linings  of  hats  and  caps,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  translating  them  into  children's  tunics, 
little  frocks,  spencers,  &c.  The  "  translators,"  male 
or  female,  occupy  themselves  with  selecting  the  best 
pieces  of  old  clothes,  woollen  and  silk,  and  turning 
them  into  other  garments.  Old  frock-coats,  for  in- 
stance, when  too  threadbare  to  be  sold  as  second- 
hand goods,  are  peculiarly  available  for  the  translator. 
The  skirts  of  a  coat  are  rarely  much  worn,  and  they 
will  generally  make  very  good  waistcoats,  knicker- 
bockers, and  spencers,  and  they  are  never  too  bad  to 
turn  into  caps.  Very  old  silk  is  variously  utilised, 
as  we  shall  show  woollen  rags  are.  Some  of  it  is 
torn  up,  and  woven  again  into  winseys ;  but  the 
larger  portion,  finely  shredded,  goes  to  stuff  Toral- 
lums,  or  "  bed  improvers."  Although  very  large  quan- 
tities of  old  boots  and  shoes  are  sold  in  the  Exchange 
every  day,  the  greater  proportion  find  their  way  to 
Monmouth  Street,  Seven  Dials.  The  process  of 
"  clobbering,"  where  this  article  is  concerned,  degene- 
rates into  downright  cheating.    Where  there  are  holes 
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in  the  upper  leathers,  new  pieces  are  neatly  let  in, 
and  then  the  heel-ball  is  applied  to  make  the  whole 
appear  sound  leather.  Again,  where  there  are  holes 
in  the  sole,  new  pieces  are  let  in,  and  the  spot  is 
covered  with  what  in  the  trade  is  termed  a  "smother," 
or  a  preparation  of  dirt,  which  looks  like  the  dust  of 
the  road.  The  translation  of  adults'  shoes  into  chil- 
dren's shoes  is  a  more  legitimate  occupation.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  men  who  practise  this  art,  we  scarcely 
know  how  the  very  poor  children  would  ever  get  shod, 
as  their  parents  could  not  pay  the  price  demanded 
for  the  cheapest  new  shoes. 

Old  clothes,  when  they  have  been  worn  to  rags  at 
home  and  abroad,  return  once  more  into  the  hands  of 
the  dealers.  They  are  now  past  "  clobbering,"  "  revi- 
ving," or  "  translating ; "  they  are,  in  fact,  at  the  lowest 
point  of  Fortune's  wheel,  but  the  next  turn  puts  them 
at  its  highest  point  again.  All  the  world — thanks  to 
Mr.  Ferrand — has  heard  of  "shoddy"  and  mungo. 
The  former  is  a  preparation  of  wool  made  from  the 
thrice-worn  and  greasy  old  clothes  of  Europe.  The 
latter  is  woollen  fibre,  made  from  the  cuttings  of  new 
cloth.  Shoddy  and  mungo,  then,  are  the  foundations 
upon  which  a  new  series  of  clothes  for  the  million  are 
built  up.  It  would  really  seem  as  though  woollen 
fibre  were  indestructible.  The  oldest  of  old  clothes 
are  destined  to  re-appear  again  in  the  fashionable 
world.  The  old  woollen  rag  having  been  reduced 
to    its    original    fibre    by   the    "  devil "  —  a    huge- 
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toothed  wheel— it  is  mixed  with  fresh  wool,  and  con- 
verted into  the  Petershams,  the  Talmas,  the  pilot 
cloths,  and  other  fabrics  of  which  paletdts  are  made 
for  the  fashionable  world.  The  seat  of  this  wonder- 
ful conversion  from  old  to  new  cloths  are  the  three 
towns  of  Leeds,  Dewsbury,  and  Batley,  in  Yorkshire. 
The  two  latter  towns  are  wholly  given  up  to  the  manu- 
facture of  shoddy,  &c. ;  and  it  is  computed  that  they 
add  annually  about  sixty  million  pounds  of  raw  mate- 
rial to  the  woollen  trade.  In  other  words,  the  old 
clothes  that  pour  into  these  three  towns  afford  an 
amount  of  woollen  fibre  equal  to  the  addition  of  the 
fleeces  of  eight  millions  of  sheep. 

This  enormous  trade  has  sprung  up  within  the  pre- 
sent century,  the  very  first  shoddy  mill  being  estab- 
lished in  1813.  The  produce  of  this  shoddy  is  woven 
into  fabrics  ranging  in  value  from  one  shilling  to  ten 
shillings  a  yard.  Were  it  not  for  this  utilisation  of 
what  was  once  a  refuse  material,  the  woollen  clothing 
of  the  country  would  have  risen  to  a  price  beyond 
the  means  of  the  working  population,  instead  of  con- 
stantly falling  in  cost  as  it  has  done.  And  it  is  not 
only  our  woollen  garments  of  which  we  see  the  resur- 
rection in  this  wonderful  manner,  but  also  our  hosiery, 
our  stockings,  flannels,  drawers,  &c. ;  in  fact,  every- 
thing that  is  constructed  of  fibrous  wool  is  destined 
to  be  converted  by  the  "  devils  "  into  what  is  termed 
"soft  shoddy."  Who  shall  say  whose  old  clothes 
some  of  us  stand  up  in }     The  Pythagorean  idea  of 
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the  transmigration  of  souls  is  certainly  true  of  the 
coverings  of  our  bodies. 

There  were  a  large  number  of  fabrics,  termed 
"  union  fabrics,"  composed  of  cotton  and  wool  inter- 
woven, such  as  alpacas,  &c.,  which  were  not  available 
for  shoddy,  in  consequence  of  the  mixture  with  the 
wool  of  cotton,  or  vegetable  fibre ;  and  which  could 
not  be  turned  into  paper  by  reason  of  the  woollen 
fibres,  which  would  speckle  the  sheets.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  unfortunate  alliance,  it  was  of  little  or 
no  value ;  but  within  these  last  six  years,  a  method 
has  been  patented  by  which  these  otherwise  useless 
rags  have  been  separated  into  their  animal  and  vege- 
table elements,  each  of  which  is  now  available.  This 
is  done  by  placing  the  rags  in  a  steam  digester, 
heated  to  a  pressure  of  three  to  five  atmospheres. 
This  heat  reduces  the  woollen  fibre  to  a  brown  sub- 
stance, which  crumbles  to  pieces  on  being  handled, 
and  leaves  the  cotton  or  vegetable  fibre  uninjured. 
The  woollen  powder  forms  an  admirable  manure, 
very  rich  in  all  fertilising  qualities,  whilst  the  cotton 
fibre  is  good  paper-making  material.  There  were 
several  specimens  of  these  residuary  products  in  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1862. 

Thus,  the  last  difficulty  our  manufacturers  have 
met  with  in  the  utilisation  of  old  clothes  has  been 
conquered  by  science.  Possibly  the  paper  on  which 
we  write  has  formed  portions  of  the  material  of  our 
wife's   dress ;   and  it   is   equally   possible   that   the 
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bread  we  eat  at  luncheon  found  its  elements  of 
growth  in  the  same  old  gown,  for  the  ulmate  of 
ammonia  (under  which  name  the  new  woollen  manure 
is  known)  is  largely  employed  as  manure  by  farmers. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen,  as  civilisation  advances,  man, 
like  nature,  learns  the  art  of  utilising  everything ;  and 
as  we  go  on  increasing  in  knowledge,  we  doubt  not 
but  that  production  of  every  kind  will  be  cheapened 
by  the  simple  process  of  re-conversion.  In  nature 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  waste ;  nothing,  in  fact,  is 
lost ;  and,  as  far  as  old  clothes  at  least  are  concerned, 
we  think  we  have  shown  that  the  requirements  and 
necessities  of  man  have  taken  a  lesson  out  of  the 
book  of  our  great  mother. 
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LONGEVITY. 

iHE  question  of  longevity  has  of  late  been 
well  aired  in  the  public  press,  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  much  light  has  been 
thrown  upon  the  matter :  indeed,  the  only  new  ele- 
ment observable  in  the  discussion  is  the  one  of  doubt 
introduced  by  the  late  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis  :  and,  in 
such  a  case,  the  still  more  authoritative  name  of  the 
Registrar-General.  That  very  many  old  people  set 
themselves  down  as  much  older  than  they  really  are, 
may  fairly  be  conceded.  When  a  person's  age  be- 
comes remarkable,  he  is  vain  of  its  possession,  as  it  is 
often  the  only  point  which  distinguishes  him  from 
the  crowd,  and  in  the  majority  of  instances  he  makes 
the  most  of  it.  But  granted  that  there  have  been  a 
great  number  of  sham  centenarians,  we  cannot  for  all 
that  give  up  a  belief  in  the  power  of  the  human 
frame  to  compass  more  than  five  score  years. 

In  a  vast  forest  of  trees  there  will  be  one  or  two 
venerable  patriarchs  that  may  have  seen  the  lapse  of 
hundreds  of  years.  If  then  one  seed  shall  have 
vitality  enough  to  have  lived  down  successions  of  its 
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fellows,  when  all  the  circumstances  of  climate  and 
soil  are  identical,  it  may,  we  think,  readily  be  con- 
ceded that  the  human  vis  vitcB  may  be  prolonged  in 
some  rare  instances  even  to  double  its  ordinary 
duration.  Accidents  and  diseases  cut  off  the  majority 
of  mankind  before  their  time.  Some  are  lucky  enough 
to  escape  these  sources  of  mortality ;  and  when  the 
original  frame  is  healthy,  there  is  nothing  so  remark- 
able in  its  sustension  through  a  comparatively  long 
period  of  time.  Old  Jenkens,  the  most  extreme 
example  of  longevity  of  which  we  have  any  authentic 
account,  passed  through  a  measure  of  time  to  which 
others  of  the  race  may  at  long  intervals  attain.  It 
may  be  urged  that  the  testimony  of  an  old  and 
illiterate  man  is  not  to  be  depended  upon ;  and  possi- 
bly, if  there  were  nothing  but  this  to  be  given  in 
proof  of  his  extreme  old  age,  the  case  may  be  looked 
upon  as  very  doubtful ;  but  even  then  we  can  scarcely 
believe  that  he  merely  dreamed  a  fact  which  in  a 
great  measure  settled  his  high  antiquity — namely, 
that  in  his  boyhood  he  was  employed  to  take  a  horse- 
load  of  arrows  from  his  native  place  to  Northallerton, 
for  the  use  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey  at  the  battle  of 
Flodden  Field,  which  was  fought  in  the  year  15 13. 
Old  Jenkens  must  have  had  a  very  picturesque 
memory  indeed  to  invent  such  a  circumstance. 
Taking  for  granted,  however,  that  he  did  make  this 
journey,  it  was  well  calculated  to  make  an  impression 
upon  his  mind  which  lasted  to  the  latest  moment  of 
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his  life.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  very  old 
recollect  with  extreme  vividness  events  which  have 
occurred  in  their  boyhood ;  we  may  therefore  put 
more  trust  in  their  memory  of  very  early  events,  than 
in  those  which  have  occurred  at  a  later  period  of 
their  lives.  The  old  man  used  to  say,  that,  whilst  in 
the  service  of  Lord  Conyers,  of  Hornby  Castle,  he 
had  often  seen  the  Abbot  of  Fountains,  a  very  jolly 
priest,  at  his  master's  table.  Now  as  this  monastery 
was  suppressed  in  the  year  1537,  or  thereabouts,  it 
gives  another  indication  of  his  age  which  seems  to  be 
about  as  trustworthy  as  any  personal  testimony  well 
could  be.  But,  independently  of  this  evidence,  we 
have  the  statement  of  another  person,  who,  curious 
to  see  this  animated  fossil,  went  to  his  cottage  for 
that  purpose.  Here,  in  the  garden,  he  met  an  old 
man  apparently  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  of  age, 
whom  he  took  for  the  veritable  Henry  Jenkens,  but 
he  was  soon  undeceived  by  the  old  man,  who,  in  reply 
to  his  interrogatory,  said,  "  It's  my  fayther  you  want, 
he  is  yonder ; "  and  true  enough,  a  little  farther  on, 
the  veritable  relic  was  found.  We  very  much  ques- 
tion if  such  testimony  is  not  of  more  value  than  a 
mere  register  of  birth  and  death,  for  we  know  such 
evidence  is  often  untrustworthy.  Parish  clerks  of  old 
were  not  very  literate  men ;  and  even  now  what 
means  has  a  registrar  of  testing  the  correctness  of 
entries  of  births  and  deaths,  which  those  who  make 
them  may  have  the  best  possible  reasons  for  falsi- 
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fying  ?  Again,  the  dates  on  tombstones  are  well 
known  to  be  unreliable,  as  they  are  often  falsified 
either  for  mischief  or  through  carelessness.  The  testi- 
mony of  contemporaries,  especially  when  events  have 
taken  place  in  country  villages  where  everybody  is 
known,  is,  we  think,  as  good  evidence  as  the  mere 
strokes  of  the  pen  made  by  clerks  who  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  facts  which  they  record.  If,  how- 
ever, sceptics  must  have  documentary  evidence  of  a 
circumstance  which  was  patent  to  the  whole  country- 
side, we  have  the  best  of  all  such  proof  in  the  fact 
that  the  registers  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  prove 
that  he  gave  evidence  one  hundred  and  forty  years 
before  his  death. 

Thomas  Parr,  the  Shropshire  man,  worked  as  a 
labourer  until  his  130th  year,  and  at  152  years  of 
age  he  made  a  journey  to  London.  The  old  Countess 
of  Desmond,  again,  is  another  very  remarkable 
instance  of  the  power  some  persons  have  possessed 
of  retaining  their  accustomed  vigour  up  to  a  period 
double  that  of  ordinary  old  age.  This  very  remark- 
able old  lady — a  true  Geraldine — was  born  in  1464, 
and  whilst  yet  in  her  teens  was  married  to  her  kins- 
man, who  ultimately  became  the  tenth  Earl  of  Des- 
mond. At  her  bridal  she  danced  with  the  Duke  of 
York,  afterwards  Richard  the  Third,  and  described 
him  as  a  straight  and  well-formed  young  man ;  so 
much  for  the  "hunchback"  history  has  given  him. 
This  remarkable  old  lady  survived  all  her  kinsmen. 
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and  was  in  her  latter  years  reduced  to  great  poverty 
in  consequence  of  her  estate  being  appropriated  by 
the  EngHsh  settlers.  Fynes  Morayson,  in  his  "  Tour 
of  Ireland,"  in  1613,  describes  the  old  lady,  then  in 
her  139th  year,  as  "  being  able  to  go  on  foot  four  or 
five  miles  to  the  market  towne  (Youghal),  and  using 
weekly  so  to  doe."  But  she  was  destined  to  take  a 
much  longer  journey  than  this,  for  ultimately,  being 
wholly  despoiled  by  the  English  settlers,  she  deter- 
mined to  seek  redress  from  the  king.  In  order  to 
do  this,  being  without  adequate  means  for  such  a 
journey,  she  had  to  beg  a  passage  in  a  sailing-vessel 
to  Bristol,  and  when  arrived  there,  to  make  her  way 
across  England — remember,  reader,  this  famous  old 
lady  was  in  her  1 39th  year !  She  arrived  in  Bristol 
with  her  daughter,  a  very  old  woman,  and  so  infirm, 
that  she  could  not  attempt  the  journey  on  foot. 
Consequently  a  small  wheeled  vehicle  was  procured, 
in  which  the  infirm  daughter  was  placed,  and  thus 
along  the  horrible  Great  Western  Road  of  those  days 
this  sad  cavalcade  pursued  its  way — the  old  countess 
trudging  beside  the  cart  on  foot.  The  wonderful 
vigour  of  the  old  countess  was  equal  to  the  task 
however,  which  would  have  killed  the  majority  of  her 
sex  even  at  an  early  age.  The  king  granted  her  suit, 
and  she  trudged  her  weary  way  back  as  before. 
Even  this  journey  was  not  too  much  for  her,  as  she 
survived  a  year  afterwards,  and  then  met  her  death  in 
a  perfectly  accidental  manner,  as  is  thus  related  in 
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the  Earl  of  Leicester's  "Table  Book :"— "  Shee  might 
have  lived  much  longer  had  shee  not  mett  with  a 
kind  of  violent  death ;  for  shee  must  needs  climb  a 
nutt-tree,  to  gather  nutts,  soe,  falling  down,  shee  hurt 
her  thigh,  which  brought  on  a  fever,  and  that  brought 
death."  Well  might  Thomas  Moore,  in  his  "  Fudge  " 
papers,  term  her  a  "  frisky  old  girl ! " 

The  histories  of  these  three  old  people  all  testify 
to  one  fact,  the  superabundance  of  life  they  possessed 
up  to  the  latest   hour  of  their  lives.      It  must  be 
remembered  that  when  we  speak  of  human  life  ex- 
tending over  these  long  periods  of  time,  we  must  not 
suppose  that  the  same  identical  body  has  enshrined 
the  spirit  through  all  that  period.     In  the  early  years 
of  life  every  portion  of  the  human  frame  is  renewed 
annually.     As  life  progresses,  the  process  of  recon- 
struction becomes  more  slow  and  debilitated,  and  in 
the  last  years  of  the  centenarian,  reconstruction  almost 
ceases.     It  will  be  remembered  that  the  faces  of  the 
very  old  are  seamed  in  every  direction  by  wrinkles. 
This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  skin  is  no  longer 
thrown  off  as  it  is  in  youth — like  the  outer  bark  of  a 
tree  it  becomes  tough  and  consolidated,  and  by  the 
absorption  of  the  subcutaneous  fat,  this  consolidated 
horn,  for  it  is  nothing  less,  falls  into  folds.     Now,  as 
the  human  machine  may  be  said  to  wind  itself  up ; 
just  as  the  original  life  is  strong  or  feeble,  will  this 
winding-up  process  be  continued  many  or  few  times. 
There  are  watches  that  require  winding-up  every  day. 
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and  eight-day  clocks  that  more  than  see  the  week 
out,  and  clocks  with  powerful  weights  descending 
through  long  distances  which  make  the  circle  of  the 
year.  The  centenarians  we  have  mentioned  worked 
with  these  long-descending  weights.  In  the  case  of  two 
of  them,  the  wheels  of  life  appear  to  have  been  stopped 
by  extraneous  causes.  Indeed  it  has  been  observed 
that  in  many  of  these  cases  of  extreme  old  age,  nature 
has  made  extraordinary  attempts  to  renew  its  youth. 
Hufeland  says,  in  several  instances  of  great  age  it 
has  been  remarked  that  persons  in  their  sixtieth  or 
seventieth  year,  when  others  cease  to  live,  acquired 
new  teeth  and  new  hair ;  and  his  translator,  Erasmus 
Wilson,  adds,  "  I  have  mentioned  several  instances 
of  very  old  persons  in  whom  the  natural  colour  of  the 
hair  returned  after  they  had  been  for  years  before 
grey."  This  was  the  case  with  John  Weeks,  who 
lived  to  the  age  of  1 14.  Sir  John  Sinclair  reports  a 
similar  circumstance  in  an  old  Scotchman  who  lived 
to  be  no:  and  Susan  Edwards, when  in  her  95th 
year,  recovered  her  black  hair,  but  became  again 
grey  previously  to  her  death,  at  the  age  of  105. 
Thus  the  fable  of  old  .lEson  renewing  his  youth  has 
some  foundation  in  nature  after  all.  Instances  of 
persons  living  to  a  very  great  age  are  much  more 
numerous  than  is  generally  imagined.  In  the  board- 
room of  St.  Margaret's  workhouse,  Westminster,  is  a 
portrait  of  Margaret  Patten,  a  Scotchwoman,  who  was 
brought  to  London  to  prepare  Scotch  broth  for  King 
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James  II.  She  died  in  the  workhouse  in  1739,  aged 
136;  and  in  1727,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Effingham 
died  in  Cornwall  at  the  age  of  144;  and  in  1772,  a 
Dane  named  Draakenberg  died  in  his  146th  year. 
It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  very  long-lived  persons 
have  been  inhabitants  of  Northern  Europe.  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  Sweden,  Nonvay,  Denmark, 
and  Russia,  have  all  contributed  remarkable  examples 
of  longevity. 

At  the  census  of  1851,  three  hundred  and  nine- 
teen persons  (one  hundred  and  eleven  men  and  two 
hundred  and  eight  women)  returned  themselves  as 
ranging  between  100  and  1 19  years  of  age.  Of  these 
sixty-nine  were  described  as  widows  of  no  occupa- 
tion (possibly  annuitants.'),  sixteen  as  agricultural 
labourers,  male  and  female,  and  nineteen  as  farmers. 

The  census  of  1861  gives  a  list  of  only  201  cen- 
tenarians who  were  born  before  the  conquest  of 
Canada,  and  before  George  III.  was  king.  It  is 
observable  that  more  women  attain  to  old  age  than 
men,  but  the  greater  strength  of  the  latter  is  neces- 
sary to  attain  to  the  extreme  limits  of  human  life. 

Haller,  who  has  collected  the  greatest  number  of 
instances  of  longevity,  thus  tabularises  them  : 


Of  Men  who  lived  from  100  to  1 10,  there  have  been 

no  to  120  

120  to  130  

130  to  140  

140  to  150  

169  

U 


1000 
60 
29 

IS 
6 
I 
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Hufeland,  generalizing  from  these  facts,  thinks 
that  the  organisation  and  vital  powers  of  man  are 
able  to  support  a  duration  and  activity  of  200  years  ! 
This  is  of  course  only  an  individual  opinion,  which 
must  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth,  but  there  can  be 
no  manner  of  doubt  that  as  civilization  advances, 
the  whole  mass  of  human  life  is  being  lifted  and 
lengthened.  The  causes  of  disease  are  slowly  being 
eliminated.  As  compared  with  100  years  ago,  the 
present  duration  of  life  is  as  four  to  three.  This  being 
the  case,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  ex- 
ceptional lives  will  tower  above  the  general  level  of 
longevity  as  they  did  of  old. 

Sometimes  when  any  old  lives  are  linked  together, 
they  are  enabled  to  transmit  the  memory  of  events 
over  intervals  of  time  which  are  perfectly  startling. 
One  person  conversing  with  another  has  been  known 
to  carry  us  back  into  the  actual  presence  of  circum- 
stances the  printed  records  of  which  have  mainly 
perished,  or  at  least  lived  in  the  black-letter  or 
worm-eaten  paper  only  to  be  found  in  the  library  of 
the  antiquary.  It  seems  strange  to  be  told  that,  as 
late  as  the  year  1780,  there  was  a  Spitalfields  weaver 
alive  who  had  witnessed  the  execution  of  Charles  I., 
and  of  a  Cumberland  woman  alive  in  1766  who  remem- 
bered the  siege  of  Carlisle  by  Cromwell.  If  this 
woman  had  ever  conversed  with  Dr.  Routh,  President 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  who  was  ten  years 
old  at  the  time  of  her  death,  we  should  have  had  an 
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old  gentleman  alive  only  eleven  years  ago  who  had 
been  in  direct  conversation  with  one  of  the  witnesses  of 
a  siege  in  the  Great  Rebellion.  But  perhaps  the  most 
extraordinary  length  of  time  bridged  over  by  two 
lives  is  that  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sidney  Gibson,  F.S.A., 
who  relates  that  he  knew  a  gentleman  who  had  often 
heard  his  father  say  that  he  had  conversed  with  one 
Peter  Gordon,  who  died  in  the  year  1786  at  the  age 
of  127,  who,  when  a  boy,  had  heard  Henry  Jenkens 
give  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice  of  his  having 
carried  arrows  to  Flodden  Field.  The  imagination 
almost  refuses  to  believe  that  the  span  of  life  in  two 
persons  should  have  touched  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  and  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centuries — 
that  these  two  individuals  should  have  ranged  over 
events  in  our  history  beginning  with  a  border  warfare 
in  the  days  of  bows  and  arrows,  and  ending  at  a  time 
when  India  had  been  virtually  conquered  nine  years 
at  the  battle  of  Pondicherry. 

When  one  is  asked  what  are  the  causes  of  lon- 
gevity, it  may  be  pretty  safely  answered  that  a  good 
digestion  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  business. 
The  perfect  action  of  the  organ  by  which  the  frame 
is  nourished  must  clearly  be  of  the  first  moment. 
Whether  the  assertion  of  the  cynic  that,  in  addition 
to  a  good  digestion,  a  bad  heart  is  also  necessary,  ' 
may  perhaps  be  open  to  doubt.  That  insensibility  to 
the  sufferings  of  others  relieves  us  of  much  mental 
anguish — a  great  cause  of  decay — there  can  be  little 
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doubt ;    but,   on    the   other    hand,    the   pleasurable 
emotions  that  spring  from  a  pure  heart  are  of  infinite 
potency  in  prolonging  life.     It  is  the  little  worrying 
cares  that  nag  at  the  springs  of  existence.     Great 
natural  philosophers,  great  painters,  and  great  poets, 
have  lived  long.     Galileo,  Kepler,  and  Newton,  sur- 
vived to  a  good  old  age.     So  did  Herschel  and  his 
sister  Lucretia,  although  she   spent  'many  years    of 
nights  in  the  observatory  assisting  her  brother  in  his 
labours.     It  may  be  that  the  calm  contemplation  of 
other  worlds  so  lifts  the  mind  above  the  petty  cares 
of  this,  that  the  body  has  little  cause  to  grow  old. 
Swift,  Corneille,  Young,  Goethe,  Anacreon,  Sophocles, 
and  Wordsworth,   all   lived   beyond   the   appointed 
three  score  and  ten  years ;  and  the  longevity  of  some 
of  the  greatest  painters  has  been  remarkable.    Titian 
and  Michael  Angelo  both  lived  to  the  age  of  96.     It 
is  also  a  daily  matter  of  remark  that  great  lawyers 
attain  to  a  long  age.     Within  our  own  memory  three 
law  lords — Eldon,  Stowell,  and  Lyndhurst — passed 
their  90th  year.     We  apprehend,  however,  that  much 
of  this  connection  of  great  age  with  great  offices  is 
patent  enough  to  life   actuaries.      Lawyers,  for  in- 
stance, are  not  appointed  to  the  great  offices  of  State 
until    they   have    passed    all    the   more   dangerous 
epochs    of  human   life,    and  when    the   chances   of 
existence  are    materially  enhanced.      At  the    same 
time  it  must   be  conceded   that  great  fame  of  an 
enduring  character   must   be  dependent    upon  pro- 
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longed  vitality.  A  man's  reputation,  if  it  is  sustained 
with  full  vigour  in  popular  estimation,  increases  with 
his  increasing  years.  The  spectacle  of  Lord  Eldon 
working  by  his  solitary  lamp  up  to  the  latest  day  of 
his  life,  impressed  the  public  mind  with  his  prodi- 
gious powers  ;  and  we  can  understand  the  almost 
superstitious  veneration  with  which  Michael  Angelo 
and  Titian  were  contemplated  by  their  contempora- 
ries, who  beheld  them  dying  almost  with  their 
brushes  in  their  hands. 

But,  after  all,  these  exceptional  cases  prove  but 
little.  They  are  good  examples  of  the  powers  of  a 
sound  constitution  sustained  by  a  vigorous  flame  of 
life  to  keep  the  human  machine  going  for  a  very 
long  period,  even  in  the  face  of  great  mental  and 
bodily  wear  and  tear  ;  but  they  say  nothing  as  to 
the  effect  of  particular  occupations  on  classes.  The 
conclusions  all  actuaries  have  arrived  at  is,  that  the 
longest  lives  are  those  of  agricultural  labourers  whose 
conditions  are  favourable  enough  to  enable  them 
to  become  members  of  Friendly  Societies.  Both 
Jenkens  and  Parr  were  children  of  the  soil  :  thus 
science  and  theory  are  in  this  matter  in  accord.  On 
the  other  hand,  kings  and  princes  sink  to  the  lowest 
place  in  the  scale  of  life. 

The  power  persons  who  have  lived  to  a  remarkable 
age  have  of  transmitting  longevity  to  their  posterity 
is  also  very  remarkable.  The  great-grandson  of  old 
Parr  died  in  Cork  only  a  few  years  ago  at  the  age  of 
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103  ;  and  the  son  of  old  Jenkens  appeared,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  have  reached  to  a  hundred  even  in  his  father's 
lifetime.  The  Costello  family  in  county  Kilkenny 
afford  remarkable  instances  of  the  long  life  which 
seems  hereditary  in  some  families.  Mary  Costello, 
who  died  in  1824,  lived  to  the  age  of  102,  and  her 
brother  to  upwards  of  100 ;  their  mother  also  attained 
the  age  of  102,  their  grandmother  a  similar  age,  and 
their  great-grandmother's  life  was  lengthened  to  the 
span  of  125  years  !  Sometimes  all  the  members  of 
a  family  appear  to  have  derived  a  remarkable  stock 
of  longevity  from  their  parent.  A  lady  who  died  in 
1836  in  the  Edgeware  Road,  in  her  103rd  year,  had 
three  sisters  who  lived  to  the  respective  ages  of  107, 
105,  and  100  years. 

It  would  be  a  curious  experiment  to  intermarry 
the  children  of  families  remarkable  for  longevity,  in 
order  to  discover  if  by  this  means,  a  race  could  be 
raised  capable  of  resisting  the  inroads  of  time  beyond 
the  ordinary  length  of  human,  life.  Peculiarities  in 
the  animal  and  vegetable  world  are  perpetuated  in 
this  manner,  we  know,  and  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  reason  why  the  peculiarity  of  longevity  should 
not  be  produced  by  the  careful  selection  of  parents 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  long  life.  We  all  know 
that  intermarriages  between  families  afflicted  with 
some  constitutional  taint  inevitably  tend  to  shorten 
the  life  of  its  offspring,  and  we  may  therefore  very 
fairly  assume  that   a  selection   of  lives   possessing 
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presumably  a  superabundance  of  vitality  would  have 
a  tendency  to  perpetuate  a  very  long-lived  stock. 
Had  the  children  of  Jenkens  and  Parr,  for  instance, 
married,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  they  would 
have  transmitted  to  their  descendants  no  small 
portion  of  that  gift  of  longevity  for  which  their  sires 
had  been  so  famous. 

Possibly, 'however,  mankind  may  think  that,  after 
all,  the  gift  is  of  a  very  doubtful  value,  and  that 
the  passage  of  human  life  through  this  vale  of  tears 
is  not  so  happy  that  we  should  desire  to  see  it 
materially  prolonged. 


(        296        ) 


THE  FOUNDLING  HOSPITAL. 

ilS  we  enter  Lamb's  Conduit  Street  from 
Holborn,  in  the  dim  distance  the  per- 
spective is  terminated  by  a  quaint  old- 
fashioned-looking  building,  which  reminds  us  of  the 
early  days  of  the  last  century,  and  of  a  worthy  old 
sea-captain,  from  whose  charitable  heart  it  took  its 
rise.  Those  who  remember  Hogarth's  famous  por- 
trait— in  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862 — of 
Captain  Coram,  the  ruddy,  rough-rinded  old  mariner, 
with  the  clear  blue  eye  and  cheery  smile,  see  in  him 
a  founder  of  a  charitable  institution  that  realizes 
one's  ideal  of  such  a  character.  A  man  who  had 
knocked  about  ik  the  world — who,  we  should  say,  had 
run  away  when  a  boy  to  sea, — and  who  we  know 
became  master  of  a  trading  vessel,  and  for  the  best 
part  of  his  life  traded  to,  and  finally  lived  in,  the 
American  colonies  ;  and  while  he  bartered  and 
adventured,  like  another  Penn,  made  terms  for  the 
poor  Indians,  in  order  to  protect  them  against  the 
rapacity  of  the  settlers.  A  worthy  man,  who,  in  an 
age   of    violence  and   selfishness,  thought   more   of 
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others  than  of  himself.  In  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  he  returned  to  this  country,  and  being  still 
engaged  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  sea,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  Georgian  era  he  took  up  his 
quarters  at  Rotherhithe.  Whilst  passing  between 
that  suburb  and  London,  on  his  daily  avocation — it 
surely  must  in  those  days  have  been  a  rural  walk — 
his  attention  was  drawn  to  a  practice  which  marked 
the  disregard  of  human  life,  especially  of  infant  life, 
induced,  perhaps,  by  the  unsettled  condition  of  the 
marriage  law,  and  the  great  prevalence  of  illegiti- 
macy at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  When 
we  hear  of  "  the  frequent  exposure  of  deserted 
children  in  the  highways "  which  smote  the  tender 
heart  of  the  old  sailor  in  his  daily  walks,  we  are 
reminded  of  the  disregard  of  public  decency  which 
we  hear  of  as  existing  in  China  at  the  present  day  ; 
and  it  certainly  is  a  little  startling  to  find  that  in 
this  particular  the  habits  of  this  country  were  not 
one  whit  in  advance  of  those  of  the  much-contemned 
Celestials.  The  value  set  upon  human  life  by  a 
community  may  be  considered  a  test  of  the  amount 
of  its  civilization ;  and  when  we  remember  that,  at 
the  time  we  refer  to,  scores  of  men  were  hung  daily 
for  the  most  inconsiderable  crimes,  we  have  one  end 
of  the  measure  of  public  brutality,  whilst  the  other 
was  marked  by  the  "  frequency  "  with  which  naked 
young  children  were  left  to  perish  by  the  wayside 
like    so   many  blind   puppies.       Plenty  of  very  fine 
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people,  with  doubtless  plenty  of  the  very  fine  feeling 
of  the  period,  passed  by  and  took  no  notice  of  these 
poor  perishing  brats ;  and  it  was  left  for  the  rough 
old  son  of  the  sea — to  whom  the  gold-caned  gentry 
would  have  denied  the  possession  of  any  sensibility 
at  all — to  take  compassion  upon  these  infants,  and, 
after  seventeen  years  of  persistent  labour,  to  found 
the  noble  institution — the  Foundling  Hospital,  which 
we  trust  may  flourish  to  the  end  of  time. 

In  many  a  great  public  ceremonial,  the  bright- 
looking  little  Foundling  girls,  in  their  white  aprons 
and  quaint  high  mob  caps,  come  across  our  vision 
and  remind  us  of  the  old  mariner,  and  give  us 
assurance  that  Shakspeare,  for  once,  was  not  right 
when  he  said  that  the  records  of  the  good  deeds 
done  by  man  were  "  writ  in  water." 

His  indefatigable  exertions  in  favour  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Foundling  Hospital  were  crowned 
with  success  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1739,  when 
a  Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation  was  obtained.  He 
himself  notices  that  his  success  depended  greatly 
upon  the  assistance  by  the  ladies,  to  whom,  like  a 
man  of  the  world,  he  was  wise  enough  to  address 
himself  But  even  to  their  compassion  he  did  not 
always  obtain  access  ;  for  he  tells  us  that  having 
gone  to  St.  James's  Palace,  to  present  a  memorial  on 
the  subject  to  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
Amelia,  he  was  met  by  the  Lady  Isabella  Finch,  the 
lady-in-waiting,  who,  to  use  his  own  language,  "  gave 
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me  very  rough  words,  and  bade  me  begone  with  my 
petition,  which  I  did,  without  opportunity  of  present- 
ing it."  At  the  commencement,  the  charity  was 
located  in  Hatton  Garden,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
year  1741  that  the  Governors  thought  of  building 
the  present  Hospital.  Fresh  air  is  as  necessary  for 
children  as  for  plants :  and  the  Governors — wandering 
round  the  suburbs  in  search  of  balmy  zephyrs,  found 
them — ^where  does  our  reader  think  ? — in  Lamb's 
Conduit  Fields.  It  is  really  refreshing,  in  these  days 
of  the  Great  Babel,  to  think  of  the  time  when  five 
minutes'  walk  out  of  Holborn  would  lead  you 
into  green  fields,  where  the  boys  went  birds'- 
nesting.  The  Governors  bought  fifty-five  acres  of 
these  fields  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  for  5,500/., 
doubtless  thinking  it  a  very  extravagant  purchase ; 
but  the  Earl  would  not  sell  less,  and  so  the  Hospital 
arose  in  the  middle  of  green  meadows.  The  west 
wing  was  completed  first,  and  the  east  wing  after- 
wards ;  the  chapel,  connecting  the  two,  being  finished 
last,  the  first  admission  of  children  took  place  in 
1 74 1.  The  following  advertisement  having  previously 
appeared  in  the  public  papers  : — 

TO-MORROW,   at  eight   o'clock  in  the  evening,  this  house  will 
be  opened  for   the   reception   of  twenty    children    under    the 
following  regulations. 

These  regulations  were,  that  no  child  was  to  be  ad- 
mitted above  the  age  of  two  months,  or  with  conta- 
gious disease.     The  person  bringing  the  child  was 
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directed  to  come  in  at  the  open  gate  and  ring  a  bell 
at  the  inner  gate,  deliver  the  child,  and  not  go  away 
until  the  child  was  either  returned,  or  notice  given  of 
its  reception.  No  questions  were  to  be  asked  of  the 
person  bringing  the  child.  Thus,  at  the  very  outset 
of  the  Institution,  the  ideas  of  Captain  Coram  were 
disregarded ;  the  children  so  received  were  neither 
true  foundlings,  such  as  are  put  into  the  tour  in 
foreign  institutions  of  this  kind,  nor  was  there  that 
due  and  proper  care  taken  in  setting  on  foot  so 
necessary  an  establishment.  The  humane  idea  of 
Coram  was,  that  not  only  the  child  should  be  rescued 
from  the  chance  of  being  deserted,  but  that  the 
mother  should  also  be  reclaimed  to  the  paths  of 
virtue.  This  was  a  very  different  scheme  from  that 
sanctioned  by  the  Governors,  which  was  nothing  less 
than  a  premium  to  cruel  mothers  to  cast  upon  the 
charity  the  care  of  their  offspring.  The  Governors,  in- 
deed, appeared  to  be  desirous  of  .following  the  exam- 
ple of  foreign  foundling  hospitals,  forgetting  the  very 
existence  of  our  poor-law.  So  the  good  captain  with- 
drew altogether  from  the  direction  of  the  Institution. 
As  the  terms  on  which  these  "  little  responsibilities  " 
were  received  became  known,  the  supply  of  course 
quite  outgrew  the  accommodation.  Crowds  of  women 
besieged  the  door  on  taking-in  day,  and  presented  the 
spectacle  so  adverse  to  all  natural  instinct  of  fighting 
among  themselves  for  the  first  opportunity  of  getting 
rid  of  their  infants.    At  last  this  method  of  admission 
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became  so  scandalous,  that  it  was   determined  to 
admit  the  children  by  ballot.     But  the  Governors, 
who  had  long  been  desirous  of  making  it  a  Foundling 
Hospital  on  the  largest  scale — in  the  known  favour- 
able inclinations  of  the  King  towards  them — found 
their  opportunity  for  pushing  their  scheme.     London 
was  not  a  sufficient  field  for  their  exertions,  and  they 
determined  to  obtain  a  Parliamentary  grant,  and  open 
the  Institution   to   the   illegitimate   children  of  the 
entire  kingdom.     By  a  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons  this  was  effected,  and  it  was  determined 
not  only  to  open  the  gates  to  all  comers  under  the 
age  of  two  months,  but  to  appoint  places  in  all  coun- 
ties, ridings,  and   divisions  of  the  kingdom  for  the 
collection  of  these  little  forsaken  ones.     In  order  to 
forward  them,  a  branch  of  the  carrying  trade  was 
established,  and  they  arrived  in  London  in  increasing 
numbers  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  country. 
A  large  price  was  paid  at  first  for  their  conveyance, 
which  more  than  hints  at  the  position  of  the  parents ; 
and  as  the  carriage  was  prepaid,  there  was  a  strong 
inducement  on  the  part  of  the  carriers  to  get  rid  of 
their  burthens  on  the  way.    Many  of  the  infants  were 
drowned;  all  of  them  were  neglected;  and  that,  in 
the  large  majority  of  cases,  was  equal  to  their  death. 
It  was  publicly  asserted  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  one  man  having  the  charge  of  five  infants  in 
baskets — they  appeared  to  have  been  packed  like  so 
many  sucking-pigs — and  happening  to  get  drunk  on 
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his  journey,  he  lay  asleep  all  night  on  a  common,  and 
in  the  morning  three  out  of  the  five  were  found  dead. 
In  another  case  eight  children  were  brought  out  of 
the  country  at  one  time  in  a  waggon,  of  which  seven 
died  before  it  reached  London,  and  the  child  that 
lived  only  owed  its  preservation  to  its  mother,  whose 
solicitude  on  its  behalf  led  her  to  follow  the  waggon 
on  foot,  and  suckle  it  when  occasion  afforded.  The 
poor-law  authorities,  of  course,  were  not  slow  in 
relieving  the  rates  out  of  the  public  purse.  Infants 
deposited  at  the  workhouse,  or  born  in  it,  were,  on 
the  first  opportunity,  packed  off  to  London,  and  we 
may  guess  the  misery  many  mothers  must  have 
suffered  at  thus  having  their  children  taken  by  vio- 
lence from  them.  Even  the  clothing  in  which  the 
children  was  dressed  was  often  stolen  on  the  way,  and 
the  babes  were  deposited  in  the  basket  just  as  they 
were  born.  It  is  reported  that  a  worthy  banker  in 
the  north  of  England — received  into  the  Hospital  at 
this  time,  in  after  life  being  anxious  to  make  some 
inquiry  into  his  origin — applied  at  the  Hospital,  when 
all  the  information  he  could  obtain  from  this  source 
was,  that  it  appeared  on  the  books  of  the  establish- 
ment that  he  was  put  into  the  basket  at  the  gate 
naked  ! 

On  the  very  first  day  of  this  general  reception  of 
infants,  117  children  were  deposited  in  the  basket. 
Indeed  they  must  have  been  put  in  even  faster  than 
they  well  could  be  taken  out.     The  easy  manner  in 
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which  they  were  thus  disposed  of,  led  naturally  to 
suspicion,  on  the  part  of  neighbours,  that  they  had 
not  been  fairly  dealt  with ;  and  a  person  was  actually 
tried  for  infanticide,  and  would  have  been  hung,  were 
it  not  that  he  was  able  to  prove  that  the  crime  was 
committed  by  the  carrier.  In  order  to  secure  the 
parents  against  any  such  suspicion,  in  the  year  1757, 
the  following  notice  was  issued  by  the  Governors : — 

Hospital  for  the  Maintenance  and  Education  of  Exposed 
AND  Deserted  Children. 

"  Whereas  it  has  happened  that  persons  who  have  put  children  into 
the  Hospital  have  been,  by  the  negligence  of  others,  accused  of 
destroying  the  same,  and  have  been  obliged,  in  order  to  clear  them- 
selves, to  procure  certificates  from  the  hospital  of  such  children.  The 
Governors  and  Guardians  of  the  Hospital  recommend  it  to  all  persons 
bringing  children,  that  they  leave  some  token  by  which,  in  case  any 
such  certificate  shall  be  wanted,  it  may  be  found  out  whether  such 
children  have  been  taken  in  at  the  Hospital,  it  being  impossible, 
without  some  such  token,  to  give  such  certificate,  as  no  questions  are 
to  be  asked  by  the  servants  attending  to  receive  children,  except 
whether  they  are  baptized  or  not. 

"  By  order  of  the  General  Committee, 

"  J.  CoLLlNGwrooD,  Secretary." 

From  this  date  all  the  children  received  had  some 
token  attached  to  their  person,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  a  goodly  collection  of  these  having  accumulated, 
some  fifty  years  ago,  the  Governors,  with  a  pardonable 
curiosity,  examined  them — many  of  them  sad  tear- 
drops of  the  mother's  heart,  intended  one  day  to  help 
them  in  identifying  their  little  ones  Fate  had  now  sun- 
dered from  them,  and  in  the  large  Board-room  of  the 
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Institution  there  they  now  lie  exposed  to  the  public 
gaze — little  secret  trinkets,  which  it  was  once  believed 
none  but  the  poor  mother  in  a  joyful  moment  would 
ever  look  upon  again.  One  feels  a  certain  melancholy 
in  looking  upon  these  passionate  marks  of  affection 
sewed  up  in  little  baby  clothes  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago.  With  what  religious  care  many  of  them 
were  afifixed,  and  how  the  mother,  with  bright 
imagination  inspired  by  maternal  love,  looked  forward 
to  some  possible  time  when,  with  the  counterpart  of 
the  token  in  her  possession,  she  should  claim  her 
grown-up  child — all  the  more  beautiful  in  her  heart 
for  the  misery  its  birth  had  entailed  upon  her. 

Alas !  how  we  promise  ourselves  that  we  will  never 
neglect  the  graves  of  our  little  ones ;  how  we  vow 
that  we  will  water  them  with  our  tears ;  but  time 
passes,  the  hand  of  the  healer  is  upon  us ;  the  weeds 
grow  about  the  little  headstones,  which  sink  upon  one 
side,  and  by  degrees  all  the  care  bestowed  in  the 
moment  of  bitter  grief  is  resolved  into  the  lap  of  our 
common  mother  earth!  So  it  was  with  the  poor 
mothers  who  gave  their  little  ones  to  the  Foundling  a 
hundred  years  and  more  ago.  At  first  they  came 
often  to  look  after  them,  then  more  seldom,  and  soon 
not  at  all.  By  the  presence  of  these  tokens  in  the 
glass  cases  we  know  that  many  of  these  foundlings 
never  saw  the  mothers  they  belonged  to  again :  as 
their  affection  grew  more  slack,  the  world,  or  the  fear 
of  the  world's  scorn,  pressed   them   away  from  the 
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maternal  heart  altogether.  In  all  human  probability, 
indeed,  not  one  of  those  young  infants  is  now  alive. 

Let  us  look  over  these  tokens  in  the  glass  case. 
What  a  singular  diversity  they  present.  Coins  of  an 
ancient  date  seem  to  have  been  the  favourite  articles 
used  for  this  purpose ;  but  there  are  many  things  of  a 
more  curious  nature.  A  playing  card — the  ace  of 
hearts,  with  a  dolorous  piece  of  verse  written  upon  it ; 
a  ring  with  two  hearts  in  garnets,  broken  in  half,  and 
then  tied  together ;  three  or  four  padlocks,  intended, 
we  suppose,  as  emblems  of  security ;  a  nut ;  an  ivory 
fish ;  an  anchor ;  a  gold  locket ;  a  lottery  ticket. 
Sometimes  a  piece  of  brass,  either  in  the  shape  of  a 
heart  or  a  crescent  moon,  was  used  as  a  distinguish- 
ing mark,  generally  engraved  with  some  little  verse 
or  legend.  Thus  one  has  these  words  upon  it, 
"  Tu  amove  hcec  sunt  vitce ;"  another  has  this  bit  of 
doggrel— 

"  You  have  my  heart  ; 

Thoiigh  we  must  part." 

Again,  a  third  has  a  hand  engraved  upon  it  holding 
a  heart.  Whilst  we  were  musing  over  these  curious 
mementoes  of  the  past,  the  obliging  Secretary  of  the 
Hospital  brought  us  a  large  book,  evidently  bulged 
out  with  enclosures  between  its  leaves :  this  proved 
to  be  a  still  more  curious  recollection  of  the  past,  as 
it  enclosed  little  pieces  of  work,  or  some  article  of 
dress  worked  by  the  mother  as  a  token,  with  some 
appeal  for  kind  treatment  attached.     In  many  cases 
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the  token  was  a  finely- worked  cap,  quaintly  fashioned 
in  the  mode  of  the  time ;  sometimes  it  was  a  fine 
piece  of  lace.  We  remarked  a  book-marker  worked 
in  beads,  with  the  words,  "  Cruel  separation ; "  and 
again,  a  fine  piece  of  ribbon  the  mother  had  evidently 
taken  from  her  own  person.  All  of  these  tokens  in 
the  book  indicated  that  the  parent  was  of  the  better 
class — many  of  them  that  they  were  of  the  best  class. 
In  the  days  when  Fleet  marriages,  and  the  little 
chapel  in  Curzon  Street,  May  Fair,  were  in  vogue,  we 
fear  female  virtue  even  in  the  upper  classes  was  not 
held  of  much  account.  Some  of  the  letters,  however, 
were  clearly  impudent  attempts  upon  the  credulity 
of  the  Governors.  Thus  the  very  first  child  re- 
ceived had  the  following  doggrel  lines  affixed  to  its 

clothes — 

"  Pray  use  me  well,  and  you  shall  find 
My  father  will  not  prove  unkind 
Unto  that  nurse  who's  my  protector. 
Because  he  is  a  benefactor." 

Another  is  in   a  similar  strain.     The  hint  at  the 
parentage  would,  we  should  think,  have  told  against 
the  admission  of  the  babe,  had  it  not  been  received 
in  the  days  of  their  indiscriminate  reception. 
Here  is  another — 

"  C C .  bom  the  27th  of  November,   christened  the  7th  of 

December,  1757. 

"  It  is  earnestly  entreated  that  the  child  may  be  taken  care  of,  as  the 
disconsolate  parents  hope  to  be  in  a  position  to  own  it,  as  it  belongs 
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to  a  benefactor  of  the  Hospital.  The  token  is  a  silver  penny  gilt  with 
gold  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  of  the  date  1677,  marked  with  a. 
crown  and  a  C  under  it. 

"  For  neither  want  of  affection  nor  honesty  of  intention,  but  from  an 
absolute  disability  of  providing  for  it. 

"  To  the  care  and  instruction  of  this  hospital,  under  the  direction 
of  Divine  Providence,  the  anxious  parents,  particularly  the  fond 
mother,  afflicted  to  be  torn  thus  from  her  beloved  child,  commits  and 
earnestly  recommends  her  tender  babe,  wishing  she  was  so  happy  as 
to  be  in  a  capacity  of  discharging  the  duty  of  a  good  mother  towards  it, 
but  submitting  to  the  will  of  God,  to  whom  she  heartily  prays,  and  in 
whom  she  trusts,  for  a  blessing  on  this  her  dear  infant,  and  hoping  that 
the  before-mentioned  care  and  instruction  will  be  dealt  impartially  to 
it,  as  to  all  the  rest  of  the  innocent  children  who  are  dependent  upon 
this  excellent  charity. 

"Note. — It  is  desired  earnestly  that  this  paper,  of  which  they  have 
an  exact  copy,  this  copper  piece  and  the  clothes  it  has  on,  may  be 
carefully  preserved,  with  every  the  least  mark  or  token  whereby  the 
parents  may  recollect  their  own  offspring,  as  they  fully  propose,  if 
blessed  with  life,  to  take  it  into  their  own  hands,  sooner  or  later, 
whenever  it  shall  please  God  to  enable  them  so  to  do. 

"  This  child  was  bom  Friday,  September  the  9th,  1757,  and 
christened  by  the  name  of  W G ." 

We  have  scratched  out  all  but  the  first  letters  of  the 
name,  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Hospital ;  but  it  can  make  little  difference 
now  to  any  one  who  W.  G.  was,  as  "  the  anxious 
parents,"  particularly  the  "  fond  mother,"  never 
accomplished  her  hope  of  reclaiming  him,  and  he 
has  now  long  passed  beyond  the  love  of  parents,  or  the 
care  of  what  the  world  may  say  about  him  or  them. 

Under   date  May,  1758,  we  find   another   memo- 
randum attached  to  a  child,  which    marks   the  un- 
X  2 
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blushing  misuse  which  was  made  of  the  charity  in 
the  days  of  the  Parliamentary  grant : — 

"  This  child  is  the  son  of  a  gentleman  and  a  young  lady  of  fashion. 
You  may  assure  yourselves  that  the  moment  some  circumstance  will 
admit  (which,  for  the  honour  of  both,  is  and  must  be  at  present  a 
secret),  it  will  be  taken  away,  and  this  noble  foundation  be  remitted 
all  their  expenses.  You  are  requested  to  call  it  (if  agreeable  to  your 
rules)  Frederick  :  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  the  utmost  care  will 
be  taken  of  it 

"  Yours,  && 

"  N.B.  It  is  not  christened." 

Before  the  use  of  tokens  was  insisted  upon,  the 
only  means  of  identification  open  to  the  Governors 
was  the  method  in  which  the  infant  was  dressed. 
Some  of  the  entries  show  that  the  "  quality "  were 
by  no  means  above  taking  advantage  of  the  Found- 
ling. Thus,  under  date  1741,  on  the  very  opening  of 
the  institution,  we  find  the  following  record : — 

"  A  male  child,  about  a  fortnight  old,  very  neatly  dressed ;  a  fine 
Holland  cap,  with  a  cambric  border,  white  corded  dimity  sleeves,  the 
shirt  ruffled  with  cambric. " 

Again — 

"  A  male  child,  a  week  old;  a  Holland  cap  with  a  plain  border, 
edged  biggin  and  forehead  cloth,  diaper  bib,  shaped  and  flounced 
dimity  mantle,  and  another  Holland  one ;  Indian  dimity  sleeves  turned 
up  with  stitched  Holland,  damask  waistcoat,  Holland  ruffled  shirt." 

This  poor  baby  of  a  week  old  must  have  looked 
like  a  gallant  in  full  fig.  Doubtless  these  costly 
dresses  were   used  with  the   idea  that  special  care 
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would  be  taken  of  the  wearers ;  but  this  was  a  vain 
hope,  the  offspring  of  the  drab  and  of  the  best 
quality  stood  on  an  equal  footing  inside  the  Found- 
ling gates,  and  in  after  years  their  faces  only — ^that 
invariable  indication  of  breed — proved  their  only 
distinguishing  mark. 

The  door  of  Parliament  opened  for  the  indiscrimi- 
nate admission  of  illegitimate  children  from  all 
quarters  speedily  admitted  a  perfect  flood  of  them. 
In  the  first  year  the  numbers  were  3,296,  in  the 
second  year  4,085,  in  the  third  year  4,229,  and 
during  less  than  ten  months  of  the  fourth  year — when 
Parliament,  terrified  at  this  augmenting  charge  of 
infantry,  withdrew  its  sanction  to  the  system — to 
3,324,  or  no  less  than  14,934  babes  in  less  than  four 
years.  Of  course  the  task  of  wet-nursing  such  a 
multitude  of  infants  was  next  to  impossible,  and  we 
all  know  what  must  have  been  the  result  of  feeding 
little  ones  by  hand,  impoverished  by  previous  star- 
vation and  neglect.  Out  of  this  army  of  children 
only  4,400  lived  to  be  apprenticed,  being  a  mortality 
of  no  less  than  70  per  cent.  So  much  for  an  institu- 
tion established  with  the  idea  of  saving  infant  life. 
This  massacre  of  the  innocents  was  accomplished  at 
a  cost  to  the  nation  of  500,000/.  If  Captain  Coram 
could  have  arisen  from  his  tomb  under  the  chapel, 
he  would  have  been  horrified  to  find  the  institution 
thus  turned  into  a  receptacle  for  the  fruits  of  immo- 
rality and  an  instrument  of  death.     Even  those  who 
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did  grow  up  to  the  age  of  apprenticeship  were 
necessarily  small  from  the  number  neglected  by  the 
Governors.  The  object  was  to  get  them  out  into 
service  as  soon  as  possible,  and  in  order  to  effect  this 
a  premium  was  offered  to  employers  to  take  them  ; 
consequently  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  needy ; 
some  were  sent  to  the  woollen  manufactories  in  the 
north  ;  the  young  girls  were  apprenticed  to  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent  employers,  whose  characters  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  inquired  into.  Two  of 
these  poor  foundlings  were  the  victims  of  the  noto- 
rious Mother  Brownrigge,  and  were  by  her  beaten  to 
death  in  a  cellar  which  exists  to  this  day  scarcely 
without  hearing  of  the  Hospital  doors. 

Mrs.  Fry  compared  the  sounds  of  the  wards  of  the 
Hdpital  des  Enfans  Trouves,  Paris,  to  the  bleating, 
faint  and  pitiful,  of  a  flock  of  young  lambs ;  and  a 
lady  who  not  unfrequently  visited  the  institution 
said  that  she  never  remembered  examining  the  long 
array  of  clean  white  cots  that  lined  the  walls  without 
finding  one  or  more  dead.  The  same  writer, 
speaking  of  the  La  Curcia  in  Spain,  says  :  "  On 
entering  the  portico  we  heard  a  distant  sound  as  of 
innumerable  litters  of  puppies  whining."  The  mor- 
tality in  these  institutions  was  even  more  frightful 
than  with  us.  In  Paris  it  was  80  per  cent.,  in  Mar- 
seilles 90  per  cent,  and  in  Dublin  91  per  cent.  In 
fact,  young  children  brought  up  as  most  illegitimate 
children   are,  by  hand,   almost   inevitably  die,  even 
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when  taken  to  the  poor-house.  The  writer  (J.  B.)  of 
an  interesting  essay  on  Infanticide,  says :  "  Some  time 
ago  a  gentleman  resident  in  London,  had  an  infant 
left  at  the  door  of  his  house,  and  having  no  desire 
to  support  other  people's  children,  he  sent  it  to  the 
workhouse.  '  Ah,'  said  the  parish  crone,  as  the 
servant  handed  it  in,  '  it's  sure  to  die, — ^they  all  die 
here  ;  we  feed  'em  on  our  workhouse  bread,  and 
that's  enough  ! ' " 

But  to  return  to  the  Foundling  Hospital.  The 
Government  having  withdrawn  their  grant  and  dis- 
countenanced it,  the  Governors  were  left  to  their  own 
devices  to  recruit  their  empty  exchequer,  for  all  the  old 
friends  had  deserted  it  when  Parliament  took  it  into 
its  keeping.  This  they  did  by  the  very  notable  plan 
of  taking  in  all  children  that  offered,  accompanied 
by  a  hundred-pound  note,  no  questions  being  asked, 
nor  clue  to  their  parents  being  received !  Of  course 
this  was  nothing  less  than  a  premium  upon  pure 
profligacy,  as  none  but  the  wealthy  classes  could 
deposit  children  on  such  terms.  This  system  lasted, 
nevertheless,  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  until  1801 ; 
and  of  all  the  children  so  received,  no  sign  of  their 
"  belongings  "  is  left  behind.  If  there  had  been,  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  Governors  would  expose  them  to 
the  public  gaze  as  they  do  those  of  an  earlier  date, 
otherwise  we  should  be  able  to  look  upon  fine  laces 
enough,  and  possibly  we  might  see  the  names  of 
individuals  that  are  now  well  known. 
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The  present  plan  of  admitting  children  dates  from 
the  abolition  of  these  hundred-pound  infants.  The 
following  conditions  must  be  complied  with  before 
any  admission  can  take  place : — 

1.  That  the  child  must  be  illegitimate,  except  the 
father  be  soldier  or  sailor  killed  in  the  service  of  his 
country. 

2.  That  the  child  be  born,  and  its  age  under  twelve 
months. 

3.  That  the  petitioner  shall  not  have  made  any 
application  to  any  parish  respecting  its  maintenance, 
or  have  been  delivered  in  any  parish  workhouse. 

4.  That  the  petitioner  shall  have  borne  a  good 
character  previous  to  her  misfortune,  or  delivery. 

5.  That  the  father  shall  have  deserted  his  offspring, 
and  be  not  forthcoming,  that  is,  not  to  be  found,  or 
compellable  to  maintain  his  child. 

The  mother  is  obliged  to  attend  before  the  Board, 
and  tell  her  story,  and  inquiries  are  afterwards  set  on 
foot  in  as  secret  a  manner  as  possible,  to  verify  her 
statement.  The  object  of  the  charity  is  not  only  to 
save  the  life  of  the  child,  but  to  hide  the  shame  of 
the  mother,  by  giving  her  time  to  retrieve  her  faults. 
The  world  is  but  too  prone  to  be  hard  upon  poor 
women  who  have  made  a  slip  of  this  nature,  and  but 
too  often  their  own  sex  affix  a  kind  of  moral  ticket- 
of-leave    to   them,  .which   effectually  prevents   their 
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regaining  their  position.  Under  the  contumely  and 
the  desperation  such  treatment  reduces  them  to,  the 
poor  creature  sometimes  sacrifices  not  only  her  own 
life,  but  that  of  the  unhappy  child. 

Immediately  the  infant  is  received  into  the  house 
it  is  baptised.  Of  old,  contributions  were  laid  upon 
every  name  illustrious  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 
When  these  were  exhausted,  all  our  naval  heroes 
were  laid  under  contribution  ;  then  our  famous  poets 
once  more — in  name  at  least — walked  the  earth. 
The  Miltons,  Drydens,  and  Shakspeares,  that  flou- 
rished within  the  walls  of  the  Foundling  in  the  last 
century  must  have  made  it  a  perfect  Walhalla.  Let 
no  man  flatter  himself  that  he  is  descended  from  our 
famous  bards  upon  the  strength  of  a  mere  name,  how- 
ever uncommon,  lest  some  spiteful  genealogist  should 
run  him  to  earth  at  the  end  of  Lamb's  Conduit  Street. 
We  wonder  how  many  of  those  who  claimed  the  blood 
of  the  bard  of  Avon  in  the  late  newspaper  discussion 
may  be  traced  back  to  Captain  Coram's  fostering 
asylum .? 

When  the  Foundling  was  first  opened,  noble  lords 
and  ladies  stood  sponsors  to  the  little  ones,  and  gave 
them  their  own  names.  As  these  foundlings  grew 
up,  however,  more  than  one  laid  claim  to  a  more 
tender  relationship  than  was  altogether  convenient. 
Now-a-days  it  is  thought  best  to  fall  back  upon 
the  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson  class  of  names  of 
ordinary  life   to  be  found    in  the  Directory.     The 
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Governors,  however,  act  in  a  perfectly  impartial 
manner  in  this  respect.  A  list  of  names  is  made 
out  beforehand,  and  as  the  children  arrive  they  are 
fitted  to  them  in  regular  order.  As  soon  as  they  are 
baptised  they  are  despatched  into  the  country,  where 
wet-nurses  have  been  provided  for  them.  Within  a 
distance  of  twenty  miles,  in  Kent  and  Surrey,  there 
are  always  about  200  of  these  foundlings  at  nurse 
Every  child  has  its  name  sewn  up  in  its  frock,  and 
also  a  distingushing  mark  hung  round  its  neck  by  a 
chain,  which  the  nurse  is  enjoined  to  see  is  always  in 
its  place.  These  children  are  regularly  inspected  by 
a  medical  man,  and  the  greatest  care  is  taken  that 
due  nourishment  is  afforded  to  the  babes.  When 
the  nurse  cannot  do  this,  a  certain  amount  of  milk 
is  required  to  be  given.  The  foster  children  whilst 
at  nurse  are  under  the  observation  of  visitors  in  the 
neighbourhood.  When  Hogarth  lived  at  Chiswick, 
he  and  his  wife  took  charge  of  a  certain  number  of 
these  little  ones,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  read  the  faded 
accounts  in  the  handwriting  of  the  great  painter,  in 
which  he  shows  that  the  interest  he  took  in  the 
charity  was  of  the  most  intimate  kind — that  he;  not 
only  enriched  it  with  the  gift  of  his  pencil,  as  we 
shall  presently  show,  but  also  with  his  tender  solici- 
tude for  the  foundlings,  who  could  make  him  no 
return  for  the  care  with  which  he  watched  over  them. 
The  foster  children,  as  a  rule,  are  very  well  taken 
care  of ;  a  large  percentage    indeed   surviving  the 
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maladies  of  childhood,  which  they  certainly  would 
not  have  done,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
their  birth,  outside  the  walls  of  the  asylum.  But 
what  becomes  of  the  children  of  the  foster  mothers  ? 

At  the  age  of  four  they  are  returned  to  the  Found- 
ling Hospital,  but  in  very  many  cases  the  solicitude 
of  their  foster  mothers  does  not  cease  with  their  care  of 
the  little  ones,  as  they  continually  call  to  inquire  after 
them,  and  they  in  return  look  upon  them  as  their 
parents.  The  education  they  receive  at  the  Found- 
ling is  confined  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
and  they  are  also  taught  part-singing.  Those  who 
have  attended  the  Foundling  Hospital  chapel  must 
have  been  charmed  with  the  beautiful  effect  of  the 
fresh  young  voices  swelling  from  the  pyramid  of  little 
ones  ranged  on  each  side,  and  towering  to  the  top- 
most pipes  of  the  great  organ  (the  gift  of  Handel), 
the  girls  in  their  quaint  costume  and  high  mob  caps, 
the  boys  in  their  very  ugly  uniform.  At  fifteen  the 
boys  and  girls  are  apprenticed,  the  boys  to  tradesmen, 
and  the  girls  to  private  families  as  domestic  servants ; 
and  we  hear  that,  as  a  rule,  they  turn  out  very  well. 

The  Governors  make  a  very  strict  inquiry  into  the 
characters  of  those  wishing  to  receive  them  before 
they  are  permitted  to  be  apprenticed,  and  they  desire 
regular  reports  to  be  sent  to  them  of  the  conduct  of 
their  wards.  Whilst  the  term  of  their  apprenticeship 
lasts,  the  Governors  continue  their  careful  watch  over 
them ;  and  when  they  are  out  of  their  time,  means  are 
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afforded  the  boys  of  setting  out  in  life  as  artizans ; 
whilst  the  girls  are,  if  well  behaved,  entitled  to  a 
marriage  portion.  But  even  at  the  termination  of 
apprenticeship  all  connection  with  the  Hospital  does 
not  necessarily  cease,  as  many  of  them  return  to  it  as 
their  home  when  in  necessity,  and,  if  well  behaved, 
they  are  never  denied  assistance.  Some  of  the  chil- 
dren, crippled  and  helpless,  remain  for  their  whole 
lives  as  pensioners  upon  the  bounty  of  the  institution. 
It  is  certainly  very  remarkable  to  see  babies  in  arms, 
noisy  boys  and  girls,  and  very  old  men  and  women — 
those  just  entering  life  and  those  about  to  leave  it — 
all  under  the  same  roof :  the  elder  ones  forming  a 
part  of  its  history  for  upwards  of  half  a  century,  some 
of  the  others  perchance  destined  to  be  its  inmates  for 
another  threescore  years.  The  fact  is  in  itself  a  great 
testimony  to  the  enduring  nature  of  the  interest 
taken  by  the  Governors  in  the  inmates.  Those  boys 
who  have  an  ear  for  music  are  instructed  in  the  use 
of  wind  instruments,  and  we  heard  a  very  capital 
selection  of  music  performed  in  the  music-hall  of  the 
establishment  by  these  young  musicians.  As  they 
attain  proficiency,  these  lads  are  appointed  to  be 
bandmen  of  the  regiments  of  household  troops 
quartered  near  the  metropolis,  and  some  of  the 
best  performers  in  them  came  originally  from  the 
Foundling. 

Dr.  Burney  proposed,  and  very  nearly  carried,  a 
resolution  to  establish  a  conservatory  of  music,  towards 
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the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  under  "  the  very 
wing  of  the  Foundling,"   as   the   loquacious   Fanny 

E relates;  but  some  of  the  Governors,  with  a 

narrow  idea  of  their  duty,  opposed  the  scheme,  and 
it  was  dropped,  but  we  see  the  idea  cropping  up  again 
with  admirable  results.  Neither  must  we  forget  to 
mention  that  the  famous  chapel  of  the  Foundling 
rose  at  the  sound  of  the  sublime  music  of  Handel. 
That  great  musician  gave  many  performances  within 
the  building  of  his  genial  patrons,  he  himself  pre- 
siding at  the  organ  in  the  chapel,  which  was  in  fact 
his  gift.  At  these  performances  all  the  fashion  of  the 
town  used  to  be  present,  and  as  the  admission  fee 
was  large,  the  charity  netted  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion 2000  guineas.  The  charges  of  the  performers  in 
his  day  afford  a  remarkable  contrast  to  those  given 
at  the  present  time  for  similar  performances  in  the 
Crystal  Palace  or  Exeter  Hall.  Imagine  our  great 
sopranos,  contraltos,  and  tenors  singing  in  the 
"Messiah"  being  satisfied  with  a  payment  of  57/. 
divided  between  them ! 

Painting  was  not  behind  its  sister  art  in  con- 
tributing to  the  embellishment  of  the  Foundling. 
Hogarth,  Gainsborough,  Hayman,  Highmore,  and 
Wilson,  contributed  pictures  to  decorate  the  walls  of 
the  court-rooms.  These  pictures  represent  the  very 
infancy  of  painting  in  this  country,  and  that  exhibi- 
tion to  the  public  afforded  the  first  hint  for  an 
exhibition  of  British  art  which  afterwards  culminated 
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in  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Academy.  On 
Sunday,  after  morning  service,  the  court-rooms,  form- 
ing a  charming  picture  gallery  of  early  English  art, 
are  thrown  open  to  the  public — indeed  this,  our  first 
picture  gallery,  remains,  with  that  of  Hampton  Court, 
the  only  other  exhibition  of  art  that  is  open  to  the 
public  on  a  Sunday.  Hogarth's  "  March  to  Finchley  " 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  charity  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner.  The  painter  disposed  of  it  by 
lottery,  and  all  the  tickets  not  having  been  sold,  those 
that  remained,  including  the  winning  number,  were 
presented  to  the  charity  by  the  painter.  Thus  the 
brightest  time  of  the  sister  arts  of  painting  and 
music  are  associated  with  this  quaint  old  institution. 

Of  the  500  children  that  are  on  the  books  of  the 
Hospital,  200,  as  we  have  said,  are  laying  in  a  stock 
of  health  in  the  cottages  and  amid  the  orchards  of 
Surrey  and  Kent,  the  other  300  are  to  be  seen  within 
the  walls  of  this  building,  in  itself  one  of  the  most 
open  and  healthful  spots  in  the  metropolis.  It  is  true 
it  does  not  stand  as  of  old  in  the  centre  of  Lamb's 
Conduit  Fields,  for  the  town  has  crept  up  and 
devoured  them;  but  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
squares  that  flank  the  institution  on  either  hand  have 
no  houses  on  the  sides  next  to  the  hospital,  conse- 
quently these  large  enclosures  act  as  supplementary 
lungs  to  the  ample  gardens  and  grounds  of  the  insti- 
tution itself  Nevertheless,  the  Governors  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century  let  off  enough  of  their  land  for 
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building  purposes  to  bring  in  upwards  of  5,500/.  per 
annum,  or  as  much  as  they  originally  gave  for  the 
fee-simple  of  the  whole  estate  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury. 
As  the  property  was  let  on  building  leases  for  99 
years,  large  house  property  will  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  charity  in  about  35  years  from  the  present  time; 
possibly  by  that  period,  if  not  before,  the  Foundling 
will  be  transplanted  to  the  better  air  of  the  country, 
as  the  Charter  House  School,  and  possibly  West- 
minster School,  will  be ;  for  why  should  we  keep 
young  children  in  the  midst  of  a  smoky  town,  when 
cheaper  and  better  air  can  be  provided  for  them  in 
fields  far  away  and  brighter  than  were  even  the 
Lamb's  Conduit  Fields  of  old  1  We  should  not  dream 
of  planting  a  nursery-ground  in  the  metropolis  from 
choice;  and  children,  it  should  be  remembered,  flourish 
just  as  ill  as  roses  in  contaminated  air.  When  this 
institution  is  removed  to  "fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new,"  the  sale  of  their  land  for  building  purposes  will 
probably  bring  them  in  an  income  of  upwards  of 
50,000/.  a-year,  and  the  charity  will  possess  the  means 
of  vastly  increasing  the  field  of  its  usefulness. 
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|HE  run  upon  two  classes  of  wines,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others,  is  prejudicial  in 
more  ways  than  one;  but  it  is  prin- 
cipally open  to  the  objection,  that  foreigners,  find- 
ing that  our  tastes  are  so  inexorably  fixed,  sophis- 
ticate every  wine,  white  or  red,  suitable  to  the  pur- 
pose, so  as  to  represent  these  products  of  Cadiz 
and  Oporto ;  and  finding  the  habit  constant,  and 
themselves  secure,  have  at  length  formed  mighty 
establishments,  in  order  to  cheat  the  Englishman 
both  in  pocket  and  in  health.  Since  Gladstone's 
tariff  has  come  into  operation,  all  our  readers 
must  have  noticed  the  great  strides  the  wine  trade 
has  taken.  Of  old,  if  we  wanted  a  single  bottle 
of  wine,  we  scarcely  knew  where  to  go  for  it ;  we 
should  as  soon  have  thought  of  sending  to  one 
of  the  old-fashioned  wine-merchants  for  it  as  of 
asking  one  of  the  Rothschilds  to  do  a  little  bill 
for  us.  But  now  we  have  changed  all  that.  Every 
grocer  who  can   manage   to  partition  off  a   corner 
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of  his  shop-window,  styles  himself  wine-merchant, 
and  the  passer-by  is  tempted  by  "  taking  "  labels  to 
"  try  our  fine  crusted  port  at  2s.  gd.,"  the  article  being 
represented  by  a  couple  of  bottles  clogged  with  the 
mighty  cobweb  of  centuries — equally  with  the  wine 
manufactured.  "Our  excellent  dinner  sherry  at 
IS.  8d. "  is  thrust  prominently  forward,  with  an 
assumption  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  vendor 
which,  considering  his  mitier,  is  excessively  absurd. 

If  the  reader  will  take  our  word  for  it,  these  wines 
are  as  innocent  of  ever  having  come  from  Spain  or 
Portugal  as  was  the  excellent  gooseberry-wine  his 
grandmother  used  to  regale  him  with  in  his  youth. 
The  vile  stuff  to  which  we  refer  is  mainly  concocted 
in  the  free  city  of  Hamburg.  Immense  establish- 
ments in  that  city,  representing  a  very  large  capital, 
are  now  flourishing  upon  the  credulity  of  our  country- 
men, whose  coarse  and  depraved  taste  the  worthy 
burghers  of  that  commercial  emporium  have  accu- 
rately gauged. 

Hamburg  port,  which  is  in  fact  the  "  crusty " 
article  that  adorns  the  grocers'  windows,  consists 
merely  of  Elbe  water,  mixed  with  a  very  little 
wine  of  the  cheapest  kind,  strengthened  and  "  for- 
tified "  up  to  the  English  standard  of  potency  with 
potato  spirit,  and  flavoured  with  various  ethers  to 
give  "bouquet,"  and  coloured  with  elder  wine  to 
afford  the  rich  ruby  tint  the  innocent  drinker,  as 
he  screws  up  his  eye  and  holds  the  glass  between 
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himself   and    the   light,   notices   so  approvingly   to 
himself. 

Elbe  sherry  is  made  in  just  the  same  manner,  with 
the  difference  that  burnt  sugar  gives  the  necessary 
tint  to  convert  it  into  "  excellent  brown  sherry." 
Latterly,  the  excise  authorities  have  been  so  well 
informed  of  the  horrible  trash  imported  from  Ham- 
burg, that  they  have  refused  to  pass  it  at  the  low 
wine  duty,  and  have  charged  it  with  the  higher  one, 
as  mixed  spirits !  It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
fact  came  out  in  a  late  trial  before  Baron  Bramwell, 
in  which  the  Messrs.  Banner,  wine  importers,  brought 
an  action  against  a  shipper,  in  consequence  of  being 
supplied  with  a  parcel  of  wine  which  was  charged 
with  the  mixed  spirit  duty  of  fourteen  shillings  a 
gallon,  in  lieu  of  the  two-shilling  duty  levied  upon 
a  former  parcel  of  this  so-called  light  wine  received 
from  him.  In  consequence,  therefore,  of  Hamburg 
being  a  suspected  port,  the  merchants  of  that  place 
have  now  adopted  the  expedient  of  shipping  their 
fraudulent  wares  to  Cadiz  and  Oporto,  and  again 
reshipping  them  to  England.  This  fact  will  account 
for  the  singular  circumstance,  that  although  port 
wine  is  no  longer  taken  so  liberally  by  the  better 
classes,  and  that  even  sherry  is  getting  too  hot 
for  their  mouths,  yet  that  the  imports  of  the  former 
have  not  materially  decreased,  whilst  those  of  the 
latter  have  indeed  augmented.  This  has  been  a 
great  puzzle    to    all    those  who  fancied    that  the 
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new  tariff  would  have  very  rapidly  shown  a  great 
preference  for  the  lighter  wines ;  but  a  taste  is  not 
altered  in  a  day,  and  the  upper  ten  thousand  having 
of  old  set  the  fashion  for  port  and  sherry,  the  lower 
middle  classes,  and  even  working  men,  are  now 
following  such  incompetent  leaders. 

An  importer  of  Hamburg  wine,  who  has  lately 
written  very  indignantly  to  the  Times  in  defence 
of  that  spurious  manufacture,  asserts  that  "the 
wines  are  simply  blended,  sweetened,  and  fortified," 
just,  in  fact,  as  other  wines  are  that  Englishmen 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  accepting  as  pure.  But 
a  little  inquiry  into  the  prime  cost  of  wine  in  the 
countries  of  their  production  will  prove  that  this 
statement  cannot  be  true.  For  instance,  a  wine- 
merchant,  who  knows  the  trade  well,  writes  us  to 
the  following  effect : — 

"  The  lowest  quoted  prices  from  the  trade  circulars 
for  German  wines  is  5/.  per  aum  of  thirty  gallons, 
i.  e.,  3J.  ^d.  per  gallon,  or  6s.  Bid.  per  dozen,  with- 
out duty,  but  advancing  in  price  to  60/.  per  aum ; 
for  French  wines  61.  per  hogshead,  being  2s.  yd. 
per  gallon,  equal  to  5^.  2d.  per  dozen,  without  duty 
(and  these  qualities  are  so  poor  as  to  be  scarcely 
drinkable) ;  for  Spanish  (sherry)  wine  27/.  per 
butt,  or  5 J.  per  gallon,  equal  to  los.  a  dozen, 
without  duty."  These  are  the  prices  in  wine- 
producing  countries,  one  of  which  Hamburg  is 
not.     The  importer,  however,   who    so   indignantly 
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complains  that  its  purity  is  doubted,  tells  us  in 
his  circular  that  he  is  able  to  import  an  ex- 
cellent port  wine  to  sell  at  London  for  ii/. 
per  butt  of  i88  gallons,  which,  after  deducting 
cost  of  casks,  freight,  &c.,  would  make  the  prime 
cost,  without  allowing  for  his  profit,  but  lo/. : 
equal  to  is.  \od.  per  gallon,  or  3^.  8^.  per  dozen 
in  bond !  Unless  the  "  blending "  possibly  consists 
partly  of  a  mixture  of  water,  &c.,  we  really  are 
puzzled  to  see  how  any  wine  can  by  any  pos- 
sibility come  in  at  the  price  the  importer  offers  it 
for  sale.  If,  however,  water  is  one  of  the  con- 
stituents, it  is  easy  to  imagine  such  a  dilution 
as  would  leave  the  shipper  a  rare  profit,  and 
the  drinker  a  defrauded  ninny,  paying  the  price 
of  wine  for  dippings  from  the  river  Elbe.  Possibly 
we  shall  receive  some  enlightenment  on  this  head 
from  the  following  advertisement  which  we  cut 
from  the  Times  of  the  29th  of  September 
last  :— 

PARTNER  WANTED.— A  practical  Distiller,  having  been 
experimenting  for  the  last  seventeen  years,  can  now  produce 
a  fair  Port  and  Sherry  by  fermentation  without  a  drop  of  the  grape 
juice,  and  wishes  a  party  with  from  2,000/.  to  3,000/.  capital  to  es- 
tablish a  house  in  Hamburg  for  the  manufacture  of  his  wines.  Has 
already  a  good  connection  in  business.     Apply  to . " 

We  will  not  give  the  address  of  this  adept  in 
"  applied  chemistry,"  lest  he  should  be  torn  to 
pieces   by  the  trade   for  his  indiscretion ;  but   it   is 
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now  clear  how  matters  are  managed ;  and  if  the 
simple  public  are  tempted  by  Hamburg  port  and 
Elbe  sherry,  or  by  the  stuff  fraudulently  ticketed 
as  coming  from  Cadiz  or  Oporto  in  the  grocers' 
windows — why,  so  much  the  better  for  the  doctors. 
At  the  same  time  we  should  really  like  to  know 
why  a  smasher  is  to  be  punished  for  passing 
bad  money,  whilst  the  concoctors  of  these  counter- 
feits, who  not  only  cheat  the  purchaser  out  of 
his  money  but  out  of  his  health  at  the  same 
time,  are  permitted  to  carry  on  this  trade  in  the 
most  unblushing  manner. 

Members  of  the  Temperance  League,  and  the 
supporters  of  the  Maine  Liquor  Law,  should  feel 
a  deep  interest  in  the  growing  taste  for  light 
wines,  as  it  will  tend  far  more  powerfully  than 
any  restrictions  to  abolish  the  drinking  habits  of 
the  country.  If  we  adopted  the  habit  of  foreigners 
of  drinking  light  wines  at  the  dinner  as  a  beverage, 
it  would  naturally  follow  that  the  old  custom  of 
dram-drinking  at  dessert — for  hot  sherry  and 
brandied  port  are  nothing  better — would  be 
abolished,  and  we  should  join  the  ladies  at  once  in 
the  drawing-room  instead  of  sitting  by  ourselves  for 
the  mere  sake  of  emptying  the  decanters.  The  days 
have  gone  by,  it  is  true,  when  the  host  would  not 
allow  his  guests  to  depart  until  they  had  each  put 
three  or  four  bottles  of  port  under  their  belts ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  after  a  regular  dinner 
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party  we  all  feel  ourselves  the  worse  the  next 
morning  for  our  libations,  notwithstanding  that  we 
are  politely  told  there  is  not  "  a  headache  in  a 
hogshead "  of  the  wine  we  are  drinking.  Our 
reader  must  not  imagine  that  because  he  drinks 
'34  port  that  he  can  escape  these  after-claps. 
The  very  purest  vintage  of  this  fine  old  Tory 
liquor  is  dosed  with  brandy  both  on  leaving  Oporto 
and  on  arriving  in  this  country,  which  amounts 
in  the  aggregate  to  between  thirty  and  forty 
per  cent.  Now  we  want  vinous  strength  in  our 
wines,  and  we  can  perhaps  bear  a  fuller-bodied 
quality  than  more  southern  nations  ;  but  the 
mixture  of  alcohol  with  it  is  by  no  means  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  natural  strength  called  forth  by 
its  own  vinous  fermentation.  The  one  makes 
the  heart  merry  without  making  the  head  dull ; 
the  other  behaves  in  a  directly  opposite  manner.  • 
Inconceivable  as  it  may  appear,  the  brandy  with 
which  young  port  and  sherry  are  drugged  renders 
it  perfectly  undrinkable  to  the  delicate  palates 
to  which  it  is  addressed.  It  has  therefore  to  be 
laid  by  for  years  to  ripen,  as  it  is  termed  ;  in 
other  words,  to  get  rid  of  the  alcohol  put  into 
it :  hence  the  extraordinary  cost  of  all  old  wines 
of  this  class,  the  purchaser,  in  fact,  paying  for 
the  loss  of  time  that  has  been  squandered  in 
spoiling  a  natural  vintage  in  order  to  bring  it 
down  to  an  acquired  and  barbarous  taste. 
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Originally  we  were  a  claret-drinking  nation. 
In  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  when  Guienne  belonged 
to  the  Crown  of  England,  claret  was  the  sole 
drink  of  the  better  classes ;  indeed,  up  to  the 
time  of  Charles  II.  it  was  the  chief  wine  drunk 
in  England.  The  assertion,  therefore,  that  there 
is  a  national  liking  for  brandy-drugged  wine  is 
simple  nonsense.  Port  wine  was  introduced  by 
the  Methuen  treaty  in  1703,  in  order  to  spite 
the  French,  who  plotted  with  the  Stuart  dynasty 
in  order  to  overturn  our  Revolution  in  1688. 
Political  reasons  rather  than  national  predilections 
have  caused  this  wine  to  hold  its  ground  for  a 
century  and  a  half.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  adulterations  of  which  it  stands  convicted 
are  of  yesterday.  Even  as  early  as  the  year 
1754 — or  about  fifty  years  after  the  English  market 
had  become  the  monopoly  of  the  Portuguese  for 
wines — a  dispute  had  arisen  between  the  British 
factory  at  Oporto  and  the  wine-producers  of  the 
Alto-Douro.  The  former  complained  that  they 
could  no  longer  get  their  wine  pure  as  they  used  to 
do ;  that  its  fermentation  was  stopped  before  being 
completed  by  the  practice  of  throwing  in  brandy, 
which  the  "  factory  "  characterized  as  "  diabolical ;" 
and  they  hinted  at  the  use  of  other  "confections 
which  render  it  an  artificial  drink."  The  wine- 
growers immediately  replied  with  a  hi  quoqite. 
They  charged  "the  gentlemen  of  the  north"  with 
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having  demanded  that  the  finer  qualities  of  the 
wine  should  be  sacrificed  to  its  potency,  "and"  [we 
quote  from  a  document  of  the  period]  "  they  wished 
that  it  should  advance  even  further  than  its  natural 
capabilities  would  admit ;  and  on  being  drunk, 
that  it  should  be  a  potable  fire  in  spirit,  an  in- 
flammable powder  in  fierceness,  an  ink  in  colour, 
a  Brazil  in  sweetness,  and  an  India  in  aroma." 
No  doubt  the  Portuguese  had  truth  on  their  side, 
for  they  could  have  had  no  reason  for  going  to  the 
expense  of  falsifying  their  wines  unless  such  falsi- 
fications had  been  demanded.  However,  the  com- 
plaints of  the  "  factory  "  were  eventually  listened  to, 
and  a  monopoly  was  established  under  the  design- 
ation of  the  Royal  Wine  Company.  All  the 
elderberry-trees  were  ordered  to  be  rooted  up  in 
the  wine  districts,  and  various  other  regulations 
were  made  as  to  the  proper  fermentation  of  the 
wine,  the  use  of  "  jerupiga  "  being  prohibited.  As 
our  innocent  reader  may  not  know  of  what  this 
article,  on  which  the  body,  sweetness,  and  blackness 
of  our  present  port  consists,  we  will  enhghten  him. 
Jerupiga,  then,  is  a  decoction  manufactured  after 
the  following  approved  recipe: — "  To  fifty-six  pounds 
of  dried  elderberries,  and  sixty  pounds  of  coarse 
brown  sugar,  or  treacle,  add  seventy-eight  gallons  of 
unfermented  grape-juice  and  thirty-nine  gallons  of 
the  strongest  brandy.  Mix  all  thoroughly  together." 
The    regulations    imposed    by    the    Royal    Wine 
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Company,  no  doubt,  improved  the  quality  of  the 
wine ;  but  when  this  company  was  broken  up,  the 
elderberry-trees  were  again  allowed  to  grow,  and  all 
the  old  tricks  of  the  adulterator  were  revived ;  so 
much  so,  that  in  1844,  Mr.  James  Forrester,  a  wine- 
grower in  the  Alto-Douro,  and  a  wine-merchant, 
made  some  attempts  to  bring  about  a  reform  of  the 
abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  method  of  manufac- 
ture, and  for  that  purpose  endeavoured  personally  to 
enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  wine-growers.  His 
work,  entitled  "A  Word  or  Two  on  Port  Wine," 
certainly  threw  a  light  upon  the  tricks  of  the 
trade  which  startled  not  a  few.  But  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  reform  never  was  accomplished,  and  the 
wine  which  at  that  day  he  asserted  was  disappearing 
from  the  table  of  gentlemen,  has,  in  fact,  vastly 
further  deteriorated  in  the  inferior  qualities  now  that 
the  taste  for  it  has  descended  to  a  third-class  people, 
who  know  nothing  about  natural  flavours,  and  in 
whom  its  most  appreciated  qualities  are  just  those  of 
being  hot,  sweet,  and  strong. 

Upon  the  first  introduction  of  port  wine,  the  wits 
turned  upon  it  all  the  vials  of  their  wrath.  In  the 
"Farewell  to  Wine,"  published  in  1693,  there  is  a 
tavern  dialogue  which  hits  to  the  life  all  the  short- 
comings of  the  new  beverage  : — 

"Some  claret,  boy." 

"  Indeed,  sir,  we  have  none. 
Claret,  sir  ?     Lord !  there's  not  a  drop  in  town. 
But  we  have  the  best  red  port." 
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"  What's  that  you  call 
Red  port?" 

"  A  wine,  sir,  comes  from  Portugal. 
I'll  fetch  a  pint,  sir." 

"  Ah,  how  it  smells  !     Methinks  a  real  pain 
Is  by  its  odour  thrown  upon  my  brain. 
I've  tasted  it ;  'tis  spiritless  and  flat. 
And  has  as  many  different  tastes 
As  can  be  found  in  any  compound  pastes." 

The  taster  must  have  quaffed  by  anticipation  a 
genuine  bottle  of  Hamburg  port,  the  description  is 
so  perfect.  In  time,  however,  the  national  taste 
became  degraded  to  the  level  of  the  liquor,  and  per- 
haps at  the  time  of  the  Regency,  when  port  was 
drunk  in  the  largest  quantities,  our  upper  classes 
were  the  most  besotted  gentlemen  in  Europe ;  not 
perhaps  because  they  drank  more  than  foreigners, 
but  because  they  drank  it  three  times  as  strong,  and 
by  no  chance  pure. 

Dr.  Druett,  who  has  written  a  singularly-interesting 
little  treatise  upon  the  light  wines  of  Europe,  enters 
into  the  nature  of  the  concoctions  that  are  now  being 
forced  upon  the  English  market. 

"No  port  wine,"  he  says,  "can  be  shipped  from 
Oporto  to  England  unless  '  approved '  and  unless  it 
receives  a  'bilhete,'  or  ticket  of  approbation,  from 
persons  authorized  by  Government.  To  be  'ap- 
proved,' port  wine  must  possess  certain  qualities 
which  the  grape-juice  alone  cannot  impart.  It  must 
possess  body,  sweetness,  and  colour,  enough  to 
qualify  it  for   '  benefiting '   other  wines ;  or,  in   the 
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words  of  the  law,  para  si,  e  para  dar.  This  disposi- 
tion is  founded  on  the  notion  that  port  is  required  by 
us  principally  for  blending  with  other  wines.  This 
has  led  to  the  production  of  that  artificial,  thick, 
strong,  and  sweet  compound  in  such  great  demand 
for  tavern  use  in  England.  A  simple,  unloaded  wine 
cannot  lawfully  receive  a  bilhete,  but  must  be  shipped 
under  a  purchased  one.  Pure  port  wine,  unknown 
in  this  country,  unbrandied  and  unsweetened  with 
jerupiga,  is  a  wine  of  Burgundy  character,  and  quite 
unlike  the  stuff  commonly  known  as  port." 

So  much  for  port,  which  our  fathers  swore  by, 
which  is  still  cherished  by  those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  it  all  their  lives,  who  have  laid  down 
cellars  of  it,  and  fancy  they  can  distinguish  be- 
tween bottles  of  every  fine  vintage  within  these  last 
thirty  years.  The  genuine-old-port  drinker  will 
stick  to  his  colours  to  the  last ;  but  the  rising  gene- 
ration, who  have  their  tastes  to  form,  will  not  lose 
by  listening  to  the  tale  we  have  told  them. 

Its  sister,  sherry,  is  quite  as  great  an  offender 
against  the  public  stomach.  We  do  not  allude  to 
Hamburg  sherry  now,  as  that  has  been  discussed, 
but  to  the  much-sought-after  high-priced  qualities 
which  really  come  from  Spain.  Let  us  hear  the 
testimony  of  a  vintner,  Mr.  Shaw,  who  has  written  a 
work  on  "Wine,  the  Vine,  and  the  Cellar,"  and  who 
ought,  therefore,  to  know  something  about  the  tricks 
of  the  trade.    He  says, — 
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"One  can  no  more  drink  in  Spain  the  sherry 
usually  consumed  in  England  than  he  can  in  Oporto 
the  usual  English  port.  About  six  gallons  of 
spirits  are  put  into  a  butt  of  sherry  after  fermenta- 
tion, and  generally  about  four  gallons  more  previous 
to  its  being  shipped.  It  is  almost  quite  pale  at 
first.  The  very  dark  brown  is  made  at  St.  Lucars, 
in  the  following  manner: — Twenty  or  thirty  gal- 
lons of  must  (unfermented  juice)  are  put  into  an 
earthen  vessel,  and  heated  until  not  more  than  a 
fifth  part  remains,  when  it  looks  and  tastes  like 
treacle.  It  is  turned  into  a  cask  containing  more 
must,  which  causes  it  to  ferment,  and  the  result  is 
a  very  full,  luscious  wine,  which,  if  originally  good, 
becomes,  after  many  years,  invaluable  for  giving 
softness,  richness,  and  colour  to  others.  Large 
quantities  of  this  product,  when  new,  are  used  to 
colour  and  to  cover  the  harsh  thinness  of  poor 
qualities.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  called  the 
'  Doctor,'  and  many  a  butt  that  comes  to  England 
to  be  sold  as  '  curious  old  brown,'  at  an  immense 
price,  has  to  thank  the  old  boiled  musto  stocks  for 
its  character." 

It  is  such  a  settled  thing  to  mix  and  qualify 
port  and  sherry  up  to  a  given  standard,  that  our 
best  and  most  respectable  wine-merchants  do  it 
without  the  slightest  idea  that  they  are  committing 
any  wrong,  or  that  they  are  doing  any  violence  to 
the  wine.     Yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  it 
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is  impossible  to  mingle  different  vintages  without  de- 
stroying that  peculiar  vinous  flavour  which  all  true 
wine  possesses.  It  is  true  that  the  quantity  of  brandy 
added  to  "  fortify  "  these  wines  so  tampered  with, 
masks  all  imperfections  of  this  character,  but  it  is 
apparent  instantly  where  the  mixture  takes  place 
with  virgin  vintages  only.  If  the  cellarmen  of 
our  old-established  wine-merchants  were  allowed 
to  give  us  an  insight  into  what  goes  on  in  their 
masters'  vaults,  we  fancy  the  public  would  be 
astonished ;  yet  these  gentlemen  would  be  very  in- 
dignant if  their  grocer  were  to  send  them  sand  in 
their  sugar  or  chicory  in  their  coffee. 

The  only  remedy  the  public  have  under  present 
arrangements  is  to  put  aside  these  "  doctored " 
wines  altogether,  and  to  stick  to  the  pure  light 
wines,  which  cannot  be  mixed.  For  some  time 
the  wind  has  veered  round  again  towards  the  ex- 
cellent light  wines  of  France.  The  Chancellor's 
new  tariff  has  reversed  the  Methuen  treaty,  and 
we  are  beginning  to  see,  after  a  lapse  of  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half,  claret  served  over  the 
counter  at  the  vintners',  and  Burgundy  taking  the 
place  of  bitter  beer.  There  is  a  dining-room  near" 
St.  Clement  Dane's  Church,  in  the  Strand,  where 
claret  and  Burgundy  have  almost  wholly  taken  the 
place  of  beer  and  porter,  each  guest  calling  for 
his  pint  of  light  wine  as  naturally  as  they  do  in 
France.      For  business    men,    who   are   obliged   to 
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dine  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  these  light  wines 
are  a  great  improvement  upon  the  heavy  stout, 
which  renders  men  sleepy  and  unfit  for  work. 
Indeed,  for  the  matter  of  that,  light  wine  would 
prove  an  admirable  substitute  in  many  instances 
for  tea,  which,  although  it  does  not  inebriate,  yet 
has  a  tendency  to  increase  nervous  disorders. 
Children  again — poor,  white,  appetiteless  things, 
with  weak  digestions  and  flabby  tongues — would 
receive  immense  benefit  from  the  pure  light  wines 
that  are  now  finding  their  way  into  the  country. 
They  come  to  us,  however,  like  strangers  :  we  look 
shyly  at  them,  and  pass  by  on  the  other  side.  This 
feeling  is,  however,  wearing  off,  and  we  no  longer 
are  influenced  by  the  dictum  of  the  old-port 
school,  which  pronounces  them  to  be  trashy,  sour, 
and  undrinkable.  It  certainly  says  but  little  for 
the  Englishman,  who  boasts  so  often  that  he  is 
unprejudiced,  that  among  the  thousand  vintages 
that  are  to  be  found  in  wine-producing  countries, 
he  has  only  hitherto  believed  in  two,  and  not 
even  in  these  when  in  a  pure  condition.  We  are 
told  there  are  scores  of  wines  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal that  we  know  nothing  about.  Hungary  has 
only  just  made  a  lodgment  with  her  full-bodied 
pure  vintages ;  and  now  Greece  comes  into  the 
field  with  half  a  dozen  charming  wines,  so  "  tender 
and  true "  in  flavour,  yet  full  in  body,  that  it 
makes  us  gnash  our  teeth  to  think  we  have  spent 
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our  youth  drinking  headachy  liquors,  whilst  such 
libations  were  running  to  waste  in  the  Archipelago. 
The  run  that  has  lately  taken  place  upon  these 
wines  is  thoroughly  deserved,  and  the  agent  of 
the  Company,  Mr.  Denman,  of  Piccadilly,  who  has 
had  the  courage  to  believe  his  countrymen  are 
superior  to  a  degraded  taste,  even  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years'  standing,  deserves  our  best  thanks 
for  introducing  us  to  a  really  fresh  pleasure,  which 
requires  no  soda-water  the  day  after.  The  St. 
Elie,  a  light  wine,  cheaper  than  most  of  the  fabri- 
cated white  wines  of  the  shops,  possesses  all  the 
qualities  of  the  finest  Amontillado  sherry  —  dry, 
delicate,  and  yet  possessing  nearly  twenty-six  per 
cent,  of  vinous  spirit — not  brandy,  but  the  pure 
alcohol,  the  product  of  the  fermentation  of  the 
wine  itself  The  red  and  white  Keffesia,  again, 
have  both  excellent  qualities — the  red  Keffesia, 
being  of  a  Burgundy  character,  with  plenty  of 
body.  The  value  of  all  pure  wines  is  that  they 
arrive  at  perfection  very  early  ;  that  is  particularly 
the  case  with  the  Greek  wines.  Red  Keffesia, 
laid  by  for  a  couple  of  years,  rivals  the  finest 
Burgundy  we  have  ever  tasted.  Then,  again, 
there  are  half  a  dozen  other  wines  grown  on  the 
same  volcanic  soil  of  the  island  of  Santorin,  namely 
Como,  Patras,  Hymet,  Bostza,  Samos,  and  Muscat, 
the  last  the  character  and  flavour  of  a  liqueur. 
Now  we  come  to  think  of  it,  it  seems  to  be  really 
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providential  that  the  oidium,  or  vine  disease,  made 
its  appearance  some  years  ago. 

The  destruction  of  the  vines  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal has  sent  the  better  qualities  of  their  wines 
up  to  such  prices  that  persons  of  moderate  means 
have  not  been  able  to  afford  them ;  consequently 
a  fair  field  has  been  opened  to  rival  vintages,  which 
otherwise  would  have  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a  footing  in  England.  Luckily  the 
blight  came  just  at  the  right  time :  old  tastes 
were  becoming  wearisome ;  we  no  longer  put  implicit 
faith  in  the  opinions  of  our  fathers,  many  of  the 
wisest  of  whom  have  dogmatized  on  the  matter 
of  wines  most  absurdly.  For  instance,  the  great 
Dr.  Johnson  used  to  say,  in  his  sledge-hammer  way, 
"  Claret  for  boys,  port  for  men,  and  brandy  for 
heroes ;"  a  sentiment  which  no  doubt  reflected  the 
opinions  of  his  day,  but  which  we  should  think  a 
sentiment  worthy  of  the  mind  of  a  potboy.  The 
truth  is,  that  wine-merchants,  having  been  accus- 
tomed to  sophisticate  John  Bull's  tipple  so  long 
with  impunity,  have  overdone  it ;  the  patient  creature 
has  at  last  kicked,  and  come  round  to  appreciate  a 
simple  wine  flavour,  and  left  the  fraudulent  wine- 
concoctor  aghast  at  his  independence. 

As  we  write,  the  news  comes  to  us  that  Portugal, 
perceiving  in  time  the  way  the  wind  is  setting  in 
this  country,  has  taken  off  all  export  duties  on  its 
wines.      We   may,   therefore,   expect  soon   to  have 
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some  of  the  many  vintages  of  that  country.  Unso- 
phisticated port  is,  we  are  told,  like  Burgundy ;  if  so, 
the  more  we  have  of  it  the  better ;  but  it  certainly 
will  not  do  to  introduce  it  under  the  name  of  port. 
With  that  wine  we  associate  certain  compound 
tastes — the  pure  wine  flavour  of  a  natural  wine 
will  never  satisfy  that  demand.  Imagine  the  shock, 
good  reader,  it  gives  us  to  taste  one  flavour  when 
we  have  prepared  our  palates  for  quite  a  different 
one — "  a  wine  by  any  other  name  will  not  taste 
as  sweet."  Our  words  of  caution  will  not  be  thrown 
away,  however,  upon  those  who  are  not  aware  that 
in  drinking  the  vintages  of  the  Alto-Douro  they 
have  been  drinking  something  they  did  not  bar- 
gain for,  and  paying  for  it  an  altogether  outrageous, 
because  fictitiously  augmented,  price. 
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O  U  L  D  the  illustrious  author  of  the 
"  Atlantis "  revisit  this  earth,  he  would 
behold  in  Regent's  Park  that  vision  of 
his  sagacious  mind — the  "  tryal  place  for  beasts  and 
fishes,"  realized  beyond  his  utmost  hopes.  In  his  day 
the  fauna  of  the  world  was  but  little  known,  the  great 
continents  of  the  new  world  but  little  explored,  and 
the  mighty  group  of  islands  in  the  Southern  Ocean 
were  wholly  undreamed  of.  The  whole  of  Africa, 
with  the  exception  of  Egypt  and  its  northern  coast, 
was  equally  a  terra  incogtiita — that  mighty  land  of 
savage  beasts  and  of  animal  life  in  its  thousand 
forms. 

The  zoology  of  Lord  Bacon's  days  may  be 
likened  to  the  contents  of  a  shilling  Noah's  Ark, 
as  compared  with  the  infinite  variety  of  living 
things  with  which  the  science  is  now  familiar,  and 
the  rarer  varieties  of  which  are  now  to  be  seen  in  a 
beautiful  garden  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Regent 
Street.  Indeed,  the  travelling  menagerie  of  our 
younger  days,  in  which   a   few  typical   animals   of 
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the  more  ferocious  and  terrible  kind  alone  were  to 
be  found,  constituted  the  principal  knowledge  the 
public  possessed  of  the  fauna  of  the  globe.  Now 
scarcely  a  day  passes  without  finding  these  gardens 
enriched  by  some  entirely  new  animal,  or  some  rare 
variety  of  a  well-known  species.  Here,  caged  and 
brought  close  within  our  vision,  we  have  become 
familiar  with  their  habits,  and  have  learned  to 
unlearn  many  of  those  marvellous  travellers'  tales 
we  once  so  implicitly  believed. 

Here,  too,  is  a  "  tryal  place  for  beasts  and  fishes ; " 
we  have  settled  many  matters  which  were  once  in 
doubt  and  obscurity.  The  Zoological  Society  indeed 
started  into  existence  with  a  purely  philosophical 
aim,  such  as  "  broad-browed  Verulam  "  would  have 
approved ;  but  of  late  years  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding funds  has  led  to  a  system  of  starring  each 
season  with  some  rare  and  strange  animal.  Yet, 
on  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  society  has 
forgotten  the  demands  of  science,  or  that  it  has 
neglected  its  opportunities  as  compared  with  other 
nations. 

In  other  countries  we  see  features  in  their  Zoolo- 
gical Gardens  that  we  may  copy  with  advantage. 
For  instance,  the  fish-house  at  Hamburg  is  on  a  far 
nobler  scale  than  our  own.  The  walls  are  purely 
transparent,  and  the  spectator  sees  the  denizens  of 
the  ocean  and  the  lake  surrounding  him  on  all  sides 
and  sporting  about,  as  he  would  see  them  supposing 
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he  were  submerged  in  the  deep,  and  quietly  inspect- 
ing them  with  his  eyes  open.  At  Antwerp,  again, 
instead  of  the  miserable  cage  in  which  the  royal 
Eagles  are  confined  in  our  garden,  not  much  bigger, 
comparatively  speaking,  than  the  wire  cover  with 
which  we  protect  our  viands  from  the  flies,  there 
is  a  magnificent  aviary  of  great  height,  in  which  the 
noble  bird  can  at  least  air  its  wings ;  whilst  at 
Cologne,  the  Bear  dens  are  not  mere  pits,  as  with 
us,  but  splendid  establishments,  where  Bruin  is  not 
obliged  to  live  in  the  bottom  of  a  well.  And  lastly, 
at  Paris,  the  wild  Sheep  and  Goats  have  splendid 
paddocks,  filled  with  rock-work,  on  which  the 
animals  can  be  seen  in  their  more  picturesque 
movements  when  climbing  or  jumping ;  just  such  a 
place,  in  fact,  as  our  own  "  great  Cats  "  should  have, 
if  the  promoters  of  the  gardens  were  wise  in  their 
generation.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  our  own  gardens  contain  by  far  the 
finest  collection  of  beasts,  and  that  the  arrangements 
are  better  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  country. 

No  collection  of  animals  in  the  world  is  for  one 
moment,  indeed,  comparable  with  that  to  be  found 
in  Regent's  Park ;  and  if  the  Society  has  failed  in 
its  scheme  of  acclimatization,  which  was  promised 
on  its  establishment,  it  has  done  so  because  Nature 
has  proved  too  strong  for  it.  Another  society  has 
taken  upon  itself  the  duty  of  following  up  the  plan 
of  the  original  Society,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
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if  its  labours  will  be  any  more  successful — at  all 
events,  we  wish  a  happy  result  to  their  praise- 
worthy efforts. 

In  these  pages  we  desire  to  speak  of  the  more 
recent  arrivals  from  distant  parts,  and  to  note  the 
more  curious  characteristics  of  the  living  things 
contained  in  these  grounds  with  which  the  public 
are  not  perhaps  very  familiar.  The  more  educated 
of  the  visitors  are  no  longer  satisfied,  like  children, 
with  merely  observing  the  form  of  the  living 
creature :  they  are  anxious  to  know  something  of 
its  habits — to  see,  if  possible,  its  instincts  exercised 
(under  such  favourable  conditions  as  can  be  af- 
forded) as  they  are  in  a  state  of  nature;  and  in 
many  cases  the  director  of  the  gardens  has  been 
able  to  satisfy  these  desires.  Let  us  instance  the 
Beaver  lodge. 

The  original  structure,  as  it  stood  a  twelvemonth 
ago,  seemed  but  a  heap  of  mud,  and  nothing  more ; 
but  to  those  persons  only  moderately  versed  in 
natural  history,  it  presented  a  sight  never  before 
witnessed  in  this  country,  or  even  in  Europe,  since 
the  extinction  of  the  Beaver  in  its  rivers  —  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  animal  reared  by  its  own 
sagacious  labours,  as  in  a  state  of  nature.  For  a 
long  time  the  male  Beaver  lived  here  a  melancholy 
recluse;  and  when  a  female  arrived,  he  showed 
such  a  savage  spirit  towards  her,  that  it  was 
thought    best    to    separate    their    paddocks   by  a 
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fencing.  "Distance  lends  enchantment  to  the 
view,"  says  the  poet;  and  as  the  two  animals 
watched  and  sniffed  at  each  other  through  the 
palings,  the  lord  and  master  seemed  to  have  come 
to  a  better  state  of  mind  with  respect  to  his  future 
mate — at  all  events,  one  night  the  female  took  a 
very  decided  step  to  renew  the  acquaintance,  by 
burrowing  under  the  dividing  railing,  and  pre- 
senting herself  to  her  mate  in  the  most  unreserved 
manner.  This  proceeding,  altogether  contrary  to  the 
general  usages  of  courtship,  was  decidedly  successful, 
and  they  lived  for  some  time  happily  together. 

The  commencement  of  the  first  lodge,  or  hut- 
building  operation,  was  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Bartlett, 
the  superintendent  of  the  gardens,  who  placed  in 
the  paddock  an  old  box,  mouth  downward,  with  one 
end  knocked  out.  The  Beavers  at  once  took  to  this 
shelter,  and  commenced  piling  upon  it  and  around 
it  the  puddled  clay  with  which  they  had  been  sup- 
plied, in  one  corner  of  their  inclosure.  Of  course 
the  reader  expects  to  be  told  about  the  wondrous 
dexterity  with  which  they  plastered  the  work  with 
their  tails ;  in  truth,  they  did  nothing  of  the  kind, 
and  all  the  stories  about  the  animal  using  his  tail 
as  a  trowel  are  pure  myths,  caused  doubtless  by  the 
apparent  applicability  of  that  appendage  to  such  a 
purpose.  It  is  a  rudder,  and  nothing  more,  to  assist 
the  animal  in  directing  its  course  in  the  water,  and 
is  perfectly  useless  at  plasterer's  work.     We  regret 
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to  have  to  demolish  a  favourite  notion  respecting 
this  rodent,  but  the  truth  must  be  told. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  Beaver's  method  of 
constructing  his  lodge.  The  clay,  moistened  with 
the  little  running  stream  close  at  hand,  was  carried 
by  his  fore  paws,  and  dabbed  on  the  roof  he  was 
making  over  the  box ;  this  process  of  daubing  and 
puddling  was  alternated  by  carefully  placing  branches 
across  and  athwart  the  mudwork,  interlacing  the 
former,  and  then  filling  up  the  interstices  with  the 
puddled  clay — making,  in  short,  a  kind  of  wattle  and 
dabwork,  such  as  we  find  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  cottages  in  Devonshire.  With  a  recollection 
of  his  habits  in  some  distant  Canadian  forest,  where 
the  Beavers,  acting  in  association,  speedily  clear  acres 
of  ground  of  fine  forest  timber  by  the  splendid  action 
of  their  adze-like  teeth,  he  commenced  gnawing  at 
an  old  piece  of  tough  ash  trunk  left  for  his  use. 
This  trunk,  eight  inches  in  diameter,  he  nearly 
gnawed  through  with  his  powerful  incisor  in  an 
hour  and  a  quarter,  and  he  would  have  entirely 
detached  it  from  the  large  bole  at  its  foot,  but  that 
it  was  rescued  by  the  superintendent,  and  placed 
within  an  iron  railing  immediately  in  front  of  his 
lodge,  as  a  trophy  of  his  style  of  timber-felling, 
where  it  remained  for  some  time,  until  it  was  re- 
moved to  the  new  lodge. 

The  tools  with  which  they  work  are  the  two  upper 
incisors,  and  they  cut  off  chips  with  a  crisp  noise  like 
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that  made  by  a  ship  carpenter  with  his  adze.  All 
the  large  pieces  he  was  allowed  to  carry  away  to 
the  lodge,  he  took  and  placed  on  the  work  where 
it  required  strengthening.  The  astonishing  vigour 
of  these  animals  may  be  estimated  when  we  say, 
that  he  rolled  from  one  side  of  the  inclosure  to 
another  a  log  of  wood  weighing  half  a  hundred- 
weight. Working  away  at  all  hours,  at  last  the 
box  was  covered  with  a  large  mound  composed  of 
sticks,  small  trees,  and  mud,  which  must  have 
weighed  many  tons,  and  which  could  not  have  been 
less  than  eight  or  ten  feet  circumference  at  its  base, 
and  at  least  six  feet  high.  The  entrance  to  the 
lodge  was  as  cunningly  contrived  as  it  would  have 
been  In  the  animal's  native  wilds.  A  hole  was  gnawed 
away  at  the  back  of  the  box,  and  in  the  earth  behind 
a  deep  cavity  was  excavated,  from  which  a  shaft  was 
run  into  the  dam  of  water  in  front  of  the  lodgfe. 
The  water  of  course  found  its  level,  and  flooded  the 
excavations.  From  the  back  side  of  the  excavation 
a  gallery  was  now  driven,  which  led  up  to  the 
sleeping-place  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mound. 
Here  the  bed  was  made  where  the  pair  bred  about 
eighteen  months  ago,  a  circumstance  which  was  un- 
known to  the  superintendent  until  one  morning 
the  young  one  was  seen  through  some  air-holes  at 
the  top  of  the  lodge. 

The  habit  visitors  have  of  feeding  the  animals, 
ended  unfortunately  in  the  instance  of  the  Beavers. 
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The  male  animal  and  its  little  one  died,  as  the 
superintendent  believes,  of  too  much  bread.  In 
their  native  state  they  feed  mainly  on  willow  bark ; 
but  their  bread  diet,  combined  with  the  want  of 
exercise  consequent  upon  their  enforced  confine- 
ment, led  to  over-fatness,  which  produced  disease, 
and  ultimately  carried  them  off.  The  superin- 
tendent, probably  thinking  that  the  melancholy 
associations  connected  with  the  old  lodge  would 
be  better  broken  by  change  of  scene,  removed  the 
mourning  widow  to  ^  new  habitation  that  had  been 
partially  constructed  for  her.  In  the  midst  of  a 
circular  pond,  a  well  of  masonry,  some  eight  feet 
deep,  was  constructed,  quite  waterproof,  into  which 
sticks,  broken  up  small,  were  rammed  tight ;  on 
the  top  of  this  an  old  box  was  placed,  and  the 
Beaver  transferred  to  it.  She  speedily  gnawed  a 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  as  before,  and 
burrowed  into  the  bed  of  sticks,  making  two  or 
three  chambers  and  methods  of  ingress  and  egress. 
The  box  she  covered  over  with  earth  and  soil,  as 
in  the  old  house,  binding  the  mound  with  large 
willow  branches.  But  it  is  clear  she  pines  to  range 
a  field,  for  at  the  present  moment  she  has  cun- 
ningly conveyed  sods  to  the  corner  of  the  railed-in 
inclosure  nearest  to  the  canal,  clearly  with  the 
intention  of  getting  over  and  escaping ;  the  recol- 
lection of  her  escapade  with  her  mate  some  time 
ago, — when  she  managed  to  get  into  the  canal,  and 
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remained  swimming  about  there  for  several  days, 
until  captured  by  one  of  the  bargemen  and  re- 
turned to  the  gardens, — no  doubt  still  haunting  her. 

Walking  along  the  gravel  walk  thronged  with 
holiday  people,  one  feels  not  a  little  startled  at 
finding  one's  self  within  thirty  feet  of  a  Beaver 
lodge,  and  its  inmate  busy  at  work  upon  it,  appa- 
rently as  unconscious  of  being  watched  as  though 
it  was  in  the  depths  of  some  Canadian  forest. 

What  lessons  on  natural  history  even  this  poor 
captive,  pent  up  here,  teaches  us,  which  we  should 
never  realize  from  reading  the  books  of  the  best 
naturalists !  Here  we  see  nature  herself  at  work, 
which  is  more  than  many  of  our  naturalists  them- 
selves have  done.  We  bring  savage  life  within 
our  ken,  and  watch  it  as  leisurely  as  the  micro- 
scopist  when  bringing  to  sight  hitherto  invisible 
animalculae  with  his  powerful  lens.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  demand  for  the  skins  of  the  Beaver  on 
the  part  of  our  hat  manufacturers  was  so  enormous, 
that  the  animal  was  threatened  with  extinction  by 
the  hunters.  Of  late  years,  however,  silk  has  taken 
the  place  of  beaver  in  this  manufacture ;  conse- 
quently the  poor  animal  is  not  quite  so  disturbed 
as  of  old. 

Not  far  from  the  Beaver  lodge  are  located  the 
Cashmere  Goats,  which  afford  the  soft,  silky  hair 
of  which  the  famed  Cashmere  shawls  are  made. 
These    animals    seem   in    excellent    condition.      If 
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the  gentleman,  grateful  for  past  favours,  as  he 
passes  the  lodge  of  the  rodent,  takes  off  his  Beaver 
to  the  inmates,  the  lady,  as  an  acknowledgment 
for  her  costly  Cashmere,  may  salute  these  little 
Goats,  whose  ragged-looking  but  precious  coats — 
more  precious,  indeed,  than  the  fabled  golden  fleeces 
of  antiquity — have  contributed  towards  her  adorn- 
ment. 

A  male  and  female  Rhinoceros,  in  addition  to 
the  old  female  that  has  been  here  for  so  many 
years,  have  lately  been  purchased.  It  is  hoped 
they  will  breed,  a  hope  also  which  extends  towards 
the  Hippopotami.  The  old  female  Rhinoceros  has 
for  years  been  labouring  under  a  great  infirmity 
of  temper,  so  much  so  that,  for  the  safety  of  the 
keeper,  the  corners  of  her  den  have  been  par- 
titioned off  and  provided  with  staircases,  to  afford 
a  means  of  escape  for  him  when  she  attempts  to 
attack  him,  which  she  often  does.  A  few  years 
since,  in  her  rage,  she  attempted  to  tear  up  the 
paving-stones  with  her  mouth,  and  in  doing  so  had 
the  misfortune  to  put  her  jaw  out,  and  it  was  months 
before  she  recovered  the  use  of  it,  after  most  as- 
siduous nursing. 

These  pachydermatous  animals,  sleepy  and  heavy 
as  they  look,  are  subject  to  seizures  of  frenzied 
rage  of  a  most  fearful  kind.  The  old  Hippopotamus 
some  years  ago  nearly  pulled  down  the  iron  railing 
running  on  one  side  of  his  inclosure,    because   he 
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saw  a  workman  who  appeared  to  be  his  special 
aversion  walking  along  it.  Poor  fellow!  he  has 
ceased  to  be  the  great  star  he  was  in  the  Great 
Exhibition  year  of  185 1,  when  he  cleared  ^10,000 
for  the  Society,  and,  indeed,  did  much  to  bring 
the  gardens  into  notoriety. 

The  Indian  Elephant  we  are  all  familiar  with, 
crowned  with  his  bouquet  of  smiling  children  sway- 
ing to  and  fro  in  his  howdah;  but  the  African 
variety  of  this  sagacious  beast  is  now  for  the  first 
time  represented  in  this  garden.  There  are  two  of 
these  animals :  one  about  nine  years  of  age,  and  a 
tiny  baby  elephant  of  two  years,  that  has  not  yet 
cut  its  milk-teeth.  A  glance  at  these  animals  at 
once  shows  that  they  are  a  distinct  species  from  the 
Indian  specimen  we  see  shuffling  along  with  his 
living  load  outside.  The  head  of  the  African  Ele- 
phant is  much  smaller;  the  forehead,  instead  of 
rising  up  in  a  rounded  ridge  over  the  eyes,  retreats  ; 
the  ears,  on  the  other  hand,  are  much  larger  in 
shape,  almost  like  a  kite,  and  folded  flat  on 
the  top  of  the  head.  The  orifice  of  the  trunk, 
again,  is  very  different ;  instead  of  possessing  only 
one  prehensile  lip  on  the  upper  side,  the  African 
Elephant's  proboscis  opens  like  the  mouth  of  a 
snake,  with  two  distinct  lips,  upper  and  under.  Its 
feet,  again,  are  of  a  more  oval  form  than  those 
of  its  Indian  congener.  These  differences  of  the 
two     species    are     even    more    marked    than    that 
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existing    between    the    African    and    the    Asiatic 
Lion. 

Whilst  touching  upon  the  larger  mammalia,  we 
must  not  forget  to  notice  the  rich  collection  of 
Bears  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Society.  The 
fine  old  specimens  have  died  off — Prince  Menschikoff, 
to  wit,  who  must  have  boiled  down  into  many  hun- 
dredweights of  prime  grease  ;  also  the  fine  black 
fellow  that  consumed  such  an  infinity  of  cakes  in 
the  pit;  but  several  new  kinds  have  been  added. 
The  Japanese  Bears,  for  instance, — queer  little 
fellows,  that  amuse  the  children  by  their  trick  of 
turning  a  summersault  every  time  they  arrive  at 
the  end  of  their  cage ;  and  the  very  droll-looking 
Malayan  Bears,  smooth-haired  creatures,  with  heads 
more  like  bull-dogs  than  any  Bears  we  have  ever 
seen.  The  baby  European  Brown  Bear,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  a  quaint,  innocent-looking  face, 
not  unlike  the  little  mouse-like  physiognomies  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  children. 

There  has  been  a  great  mortality  in  the  reptile- 
house.  The  huge  Pythons  have  died,  but  they  have 
been  replaced ;  not  so,  unfortunately,  that  curious 
animal  the  Cameleon.  When  alone,  he  refused  to 
change  his  coat  of  ashen  grey,  but  it  was  observed 
that  when  he  was  removed  to  fresh  quarters,  he 
generally  put  on  the  tinge  of  colour  of  the  place  in 
which  he  was.  The  rapid  change  of  colour  for 
which  he  is  traditionally  famous  was  not  observed 
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whilst  he  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Society. 
Such  is  the  power  of  association  in  our  ideas  re- 
ceived in  early  life,  that  a  Cameleon  without  his 
attendant  disputants,  such  as  we  read  of  in  the 
old  "Speakers,"  does  not  seem  a  Cameleon  at  all, 
and  the  grey  little  fellow  who  kept  so  still  upon 
the  branch  seemed  to  us  an  impostor. 

In  the  adjoining  room,  where  the  Sloths  are 
located,  a  strange  little  visitor  from  South  America 
has  lately  been  placed — the  Armadillo.  This  sin- 
gular creature,  in  its  living  cuirass,  attracts  attention 
by  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  it  runs  about 
its  cage ;  and  the  legs  being  almost  entirely  hidden 
by  the  covering  shell  of  the  body,  its  method  of 
progression  reminds  the  spectator  of  the  mechanical- 
clock  mice  we  see  in  the  toy-shops.  But  without 
the  aid  of  the  keeper  we  miss  the  most  curious 
habit  the  beast  has,  of  rolling  itself  into  a  ball 
on  the  least  fright  or  apprehension  of  shock.  We 
happened  to  have  the  attention  of  this  worthy, 
who  took  the  creature  out  for  us  when  thus  curled 
up  with  fear,  and  certainly  its  appearance  was 
most  extraordinary — the  wedge-like  head  and  tail 
fitting  into  each  other  as  closely  as  a  mortice  and 
tennon  joint.  In  fact,  the  ball  was  so  perfect 
that  you  might  have  played  cricket  with  it ;  and 
by  no  effort  could  an  enemy  obtain  an  entrance 
into  its  perfectly-fitting  globe-like  shell.  In  this 
habit  of  defence  it  indeed  resembles  the  Hedgehog 
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and  Woodlouse  of  our  own  land.  Who  does  not 
remember  the  line  in  Tom  Hood's  "  Haunted 
House  "— 

The  woodlouse  dropp'd,  and  roU'd  into  a  ball, 
Touch'd  by  an  impulse  occult  or  mechanic. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  most  of  the  curiosities  in 
these  Gardens,  that  the  public  never  see  them. 
The  Apterix,  a  nocturnal  bird  from  New  Zealand, 
located  in  the  Ostrich  house,  is  never  seen  unless 
she  is  specially  routed  out  from  her  den  for  a 
moment  for  inspection,  when  she  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  bunch  of  feathers,  supported  on 
spindle  legs,  which  would  allow  the  bird  to  topple 
over,  were  they  not  supplemented  by  a  long  bill, 
which  rests  upon  the  ground,  and  acts  as  a  kind 
of  supporting  walking-stick.  The  olfactory  nerves 
are  'situated  near  the  extremity  of  the  beak,  and 
with  this  it  probes  the  ground,  scenting  the  worms 
upon  which  it  feeds,  far  below  the  surface.  The 
great  interest  of  this  bird  consists  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  last  living  representative,  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge,  of  a  gigantic  race  of  wingless 
birds  that  once  existed  in  New  Zealand.  The 
visitor  to  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
may  have  noticed  the  shank  bones  and  the  eggs  of 
one  of  these  birds,  which  must  have  been  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  feet  in  height,  and  an  account 
of  which  has  been  given  to  the  world  by  Professor 
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Owen.  It  is  asserted,  indeed,  that  whalers  whilst 
ashore  in  the  more  secluded  part  of  the  middle 
island,  have  seen  and  been  scared  by  this  gigantic 
bird,  which  they  term  "  the  fireman." 

It  would  really  seem  as  though  nature  had  de- 
termined to  construct  a  group  of  animals  in  Aus- 
tralia and  the  adjacent  islands  on  a  plan  entirely 
different  from  that  she  employed  in  the  old  world. 
What  an  odd-looking  animal,  for  instance,  is  the 
Ursine  Dasyure,  a  marsupial,  whose  den  adjoins 
those  of  the  Kangaroos.  This  animal  and  the 
Tasmanian  Thylacine  are  both  most  destructive  to 
the  Sheep,  and  are  hunted  to  death  as  the  Wolf 
was  in  our  own  land,  consequently  they  are  be- 
coming rarer  every  year.  The  Ursine  Dasyure, 
as  its  name  implies,  belongs  to  the  Bear  tribe, 
but  it  undoubtedly  more  resembles  a  gigantic 
Mouse,  with  large  and  delicate  ears.  This  beast 
walks  with  a  very  odd  motion  of  its  hind  legs, 
which  arises  from  paralysis,  and  it  is  a  singular 
fact  that  the  same  disease  killed  a  former  Dasyure 
in  these  gardens.  The  stock-holders  give  it  the 
name  of  the  "  Devil,"  in  consequence  of  the  devas- 
tations it  commits  among  their  flocks,  and  its 
determined  method  of  showing  fight  when  attacked, 
being  a  match  for  a  powerful  sheep-dog.  We 
must  confess  its  size  does  not  seem  to  warrant 
such  an  assertion,  but  its  bite  is,  we  hear,  very 
vicious  and  severe. 
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The  Tasmanian  Thylacine  is  a  very  different 
animal  ;  it  is  called  the  Tasmanian  Wolf,  not 
from  any  resemblance  to  that  animal,  but,  we 
suppose,  because  it  is  so  destructive  to  the  Sheep. 
In  its  movements  it  is  more  like  those  of  the 
Cat  tribe,  and,  moreover,  its  coat  has  a  greater 
resemblance  to  that  of  an  Ocelot,  than  that  of 
a  Wolf ;  its  supple  and  pliant  action  resembling 
the  former  animal  very  exactly.  The  shape  of 
its  head  has  that  peculiar  blunt  appearance  which 
so  many  of  the  animals  possess  in  the  Australian 
group.  Although  a  most  remorseless  war  is  kept 
up  against  this  animal,  yet  such  is  its  agility, 
bounding  as  it  does  up  heights  of  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet,  that  it  bids  fair  to  hold  its  ground 
for  many  years  in  the  rocky  glens  of  Tasmania, 
where  it  is  found.  There  are  some  splendid  speci- 
mens of  Kangaroos  in  the  adjoining .  shed,  and 
they  have  nearly  all  bred  freely  since  they  have 
been  in  their  present  quarters.  Mr.  Gould,  the 
distinguished  naturalist,  dwells  upon  the  excel- 
lence of  Kangaroo  meat  for  the  table,  and  recom- 
mends its  introduction  into  our  English  parks  in 
the  midland  and  southern  counties.  But  the  Kang- 
aroo has  a  very  ugly  habit  of  using  its  powerful 
hind  quarters  when  angry,  and  his  claws  are  so 
sharp,  that  he  can  with  facility  rip  open  a  man, 
a  contingency  for  which  the  best  Kangaroo  steak 
in   the   world   would  not   afford   any  compensation. 

2  A 
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English  parks  would  be  turned  into  zoological 
gardens  without  the  protection  of  cages  and  keepers, 
if  all  the  animals  we  may  be  able  to  acclimatise 
were  turned  into  them.  The  Wapiti  Deer,  for 
instance,  would  breed,  no  doubt,  freely  enough, 
if  allowed  to  range  our  parks,  but  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  at  rutting  time  they  would 
be  exceedingly  dangerous  occupants  of  our  home 
parks.  Those  who  have  seen  the  anger  of  these 
splendid  Deer  at  such  seasons  when  any  person 
goes  near  their  enclosure,  must  admit  that  our 
parks  with  such  occupants  would  be  extremely 
dangerous  to  walk  in.  The  vigour  with  which  they 
charge  the  iron  railings  of  their  enclosure  when 
any  stranger  approaches  is  "a  caution,"  to  use  an 
American  phrase,  which  we  should  not  neglect. 
The  Sambur  Deer,  which  is  highly  recommended 
as  a  park  ornament,  is  also  very  dangerous  at  times ; 
one  indeed  nearly  killed  Lord  Hill's  son  in  a  park 
where  some  of  them  had  been  located.  We 
question  much  if  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  would 
be  suitable  even  for  the  hardy  Wapiti  Deer,  know- 
ing as  we  do  that  they  are  accustomed  to  a  cold 
dry  climate,  such  as  Canada.  At  all  events,  if  we 
could  acclimatise  these  Deer,  or  any  of  the  fourteen 
varieties  in  these  gardens  which  are  said  to  be 
capable  of  living  in  our  island,  they  would  be 
only  articles  of  luxury,  and  would  in  no  way  con- 
tribute towards   the   food   of   the  people. 
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The  south  side  of  the  gardens,  where  the  Llamas 
of  old  used  to  be  accommodated,  is  now  devoted 
to  the  fine  collection  of  Cranes  and  Waterfowl : 
yet  it  seems  to  us  that  some  of  this  space  might  be 
apportioned  to  the  larger  carnivora  with  advantage. 
The  Lions  and  Tigers,  except  at  feeding-time, 
seem  now  to  be  very  unattractive,  and  this,  we 
feel  certain,  is  purely  attributable  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  cooped  up  in  their  narrow  dens. 
It  is  positively  painful  to  watch  these  noble  beasts 
pace  up  and  down  their  narrow  inclosures  and  fret 
against  the  bars,  whilst  there  is  so  much  room 
which  might  be  appropriated  to  their  use.  It  has 
long  been  in  contemplation  to  sand  over  a  certain 
area  as  an  exercising  ground  for  the  "great  Cats," 
and  we  feel  certain  that  if  the  Society  were  to  do 
this,  it  would  afford  a  public  sensation  which  would 
be  highly  remunerative.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
Lion  or  the  Tiger,  as  we  now  see  them ;  the 
supple  action  of  the  Leopard  is  lost  in  his  cage, 
where  he  is  now  confined  more  cruelly  than  is  a 
lark.  A  quarter  of  an  acre  well  palisaded,  into 
which  these  animals  could  be  turned  at  intervals, 
would  prove  an  immense  attraction  to  the  public, 
who  seem  to  have  lost  their  faith  in  the  king  of 
the  forest  and  his  congeners. 

A  very   curious    bird,  the    Tallegalla,    or    Brush 
Turkey,  is  now  located  in   the  south-western    part 
of   the   gardens,  which  is   quite  secluded   from   the 
2  A  2 
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public  eye,  and  consequently  they  know  nothing 
about  it.  Yet  in  its  habits  it  is  one  of  the  most 
singular  of  the  feathered  tribe  the  Society  have 
in  their  gardens.  Of  course  this  odd  bird  is  an 
Australian ;  and  of  course  it  sets  about  the  serious 
business  of  life  in  a  manner  totally  different  to 
that  pursued  by  all  other  birds.  It  hatches  its 
young,  not  by  the  warmth  of  its  body,  as  is  the 
ordinary  method  of  incubation,  but  constructs  a 
natural  eccaleobion,  by  heaping  together  a  mound 
of  vegetable  matter,  in  which  it  deposits  its  eggs, 
waiting  patiently  for  the  fermentative  process  to 
hatch  them.  Their  eggs  are  at  least  four  inches 
long,  of  an  oblong  form,  not  unlike,  either  in  texture 
or  form,  an  Alligator's  eggs.  The  mound  is  scraped 
up  by  the  male  bird  to  a  height  of  five  or  six  feet ; 
and  then  the  eggs,  which  often  amount  to  three 
dozen,  are  placed  among  the  heated  mass  in  a 
ring  at  regular  intervals,  with  their  smaller  ends 
pointing  downwards,  at  least  eighteen  inches  below 
the  surface.  Lest  the  temperature  of  the  ferment- 
ing heap  should  become  too  great,  the  male  bird  is 
constantly  on  the  watch,  giving  them  air  when  the 
weather  is  hot  at  least  twice  in  the  day,  and  at 
all  times  keeping  open  a  circular  aperture  in  the 
centre  of  the  mound,  to  prevent  any  constant 
increase  of  the  temperature.  The  birds,  when 
hatched,  lie  still  in  the  heap  until  the  third  day, 
when   they   are    capable   of   strong  flight ;    indeed. 
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one  of  the  young  ones  being  frightened  on  the 
third  day,  on  one  occasion,  at  once  mounted  on 
the  wing,  and  forced  its  way  through  the  strong 
iron  netting  which  covers  the  enclosure.  Of  the 
large  number  of  eggs  this  bird  lays,  but  three  or 
four  ever  come  to  maturity.  That  the  heated 
mound  has  some  peculiar  influence  in  hatching  the 
birds,  which  other  means  will  not  accomplish,  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  common  hen,  which 
hatches  the  eggs  of  the  swan,  equally  large  with 
those  of  the  Brush  Turkey,  cannot  bring  the  young 
forth ;  neither  can  the  artificial  eccaleobion,  which 
is  so  successful  with  the  eggs  of  all  other  birds. 
These  facts  go  to  prove  that  there  is  some  con- 
dition of  heat  which  the  fermentative  process  is  alone 
capable  of  producing.  The  very  small  number 
of  eggs  hatched  out  in  this  country  is  attributable 
to  the  nature  of  the  litter  composing  the  heap. 
In  Australia  the  grasses  and  vegetable  matter  are 
of  a  highly  succulent  nature,  calculated  to  ferment 
and  produce  a  much  greater  heat  than  the  dry  hay 
and  other  litter  with  which  they  are  provided  here. 
There  are  at  present  three  pairs  of  these  birds 
in  the  enclosure  appropriated  to  them,  and  they 
have  made  three  huge  heaps  of  litter,  which  are 
filled  with  eggs,  but  they  have  come  to  nothing. 
Mr.  Bartlett,  fancying  that  the  absence  of  rain 
during  the  past  season  may  possibly  have  prevented 
the  fermentative  process  going  on,  and  consequently 
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that  there  was  a  deficiency  of  heat  necessary  to 
hatch  the  young,  had  one  nest  that  was  covered 
over  regularly  watered,  but  nothing  came  of  it,  and 
it  is  now  ascertained  that  all  the  eggs  are  hope- 
lessly addled. 

The  Monkey-house  lately  opened  is  a  very  great 
improvement  upon  the  old  one,  the  ventilation  of 
which  was  so  abominable  that  ladies  were  forced 
to  avoid  it.  The  present  house  is  indeed  a  splendid 
conservatory,  built  entirely  of  iron  and  glass,  and 
as  light  as  day.  The  active  Monkeys  are  no  longer 
caged  against  the  walls,  but  are  located  in  the 
middle  of  the  apartment,  a  perfect  gymnasium 
fitted  up  with  all  the  apparatus  that  even  humanity 
could  demand.  That  the  building  is  intended  lite- 
rally as  a  Conservatory  as  well  as  a  Monkey-house, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  creeping  plants  that 
are  already  making  their  way  up  the  walls,  and 
which  will  speedily  cover  the  whole  building.  At 
present  a  profusion  of  potted  flowers  shed  a  perfume 
which  keeps  down  the  insufferable  Monkey  odour; 
but  we  fear  a  mixed  perfume  will  by-and-by  arise 
that  will  puzzle  the  nose.  There  is  plenty  of  ventila- 
tion, however,  and  ample  space,  so  we  need  not  anti- 
cipate a  return  to  the  abominations  of  the  old  house. 
In  the  early  days  of  that  building  it  was  heated 
by  hot-air  pipes,  which  so  dried  the  atmosphere 
that  the  Monkeys  died  in  large  numbers.  This 
was  remedied  by  adopting  an  open  fireplace,  which 
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answered  admirably.  We  perceive  that  hot-water 
pipes  are  used  in  the  new  house,  but  they  are  to  be 
occasionally  watered  on  the  outside,  to  afford 
moisture  to  the  air.  The  plants  will  also  exhale 
a  certain  moisture,  which  will  correct  the  tendency 
of  hot  iron  to  burn  the  air.  The  new  Monkey- 
house  is  not  so  thickly  inhabited  as  the  old  one, 
but  the  inmates  are  more  rare.  In  consequence 
of  being  perpetually  teazed  by  visitors,  many  of 
the  old  fellows  had  become  so  spiteful,  that  it  was 
thought  best  to  dispose  of  them.  We  wonder  if 
these  ill-conditioned  brutes  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  monkey  boys,  and  are  thus  brought 
into  still  nearer  contact  with  the  public  in  quiet 
suburban  districts  t  Some  of  the  rare  Monkeys 
and  Lemurs  are  caged  against  the  walls  :  the  Capu- 
chin, with  his  intelligent  little  face  and  beautiful 
brown  and  black  fur,  and  the  Squirrel  Monkey, 
are  both  located  here. 

One  of  the  latest  arrivals  in  the  Gardens  is  the 
Frugivorous  Bat, — a  very  singular  creature,  with 
a  fox-like  head,  and  long  black  leathern  wings, 
stretched  upon  an  arm,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a 
sharp  claw,  which  it  uses  to  climb  with.  The  feet 
have  five  finger-like  extremities,  and  by  means  of 
these  claws  and  feet  it  crawls  up  the  wires  of  its 
cage  with  great  rapidity.  It  hangs  suspended, 
head  downwards,  from  a  branch  at  night,  folded 
about  with  its  sombre  wings.     In  India  these  Bats 
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sometimes,  by  their  numbers,  blacken  the  trees 
as  they  roost  at  night;  and  when  disturbed,  the 
whir  of  their  wings  is  quite  terrifying. 

One  of  the  large  central  compartments  in  the 
middle  of  the  building  has  been  appropriated  for 
the  use  of  the  new  Orang.  A  male  and  female 
came  alive,  but  the  male  died,  and  now  his  widow 
is  obliged  to  bear  her  bereavement  as  best  she  can, 
which  she  manages  to  do  pretty  well,  being  plenti- 
fully consoled  with  nuts.  It  is  not  a  full-grown 
animal,  but  it  appears  to  be  in  good  health.  It 
uses  its  hands  and  moves  about  in  a  slow  deliberate 
manner.  It  now  refreshes  itself  by  some  solemn 
exercise  with  the  trapeze ;  or  again,  feeling  a  little 
cold,  it  returns  to  its  house,  entering  in  an  erect 
posture,  and,  pulling  out  a  horse-rug,  deliberately 
places  it  shawl-ways  over  its  shoulders.  Then 
again,  the  grand  self-possessed  way  in  which  it 
slowly  cracks  nuts  in  the  presence  of  a  gaping 
crowd,  sufficient  to  flurry  the  calmest  man,  must  be 
envied  by  the  self-conscious  nervous,  human  young 
monkeys  who  contemplate  it  with  wonder  from 
the  other  side  of  the  iron  netting. 

A  couple  of  Chimpanzees  have  lately  been  added 
to  the  collection — certainly  a  more  human-looking 
beast  than  the  Orang. 

High  over  head — as  a  bust  of  Hercules  may 
appropriately  be  placed  in  some  gymnasium  or 
stadium — a  bronze  bust  of  the  terrible  Gorilla  looks 
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down  upon  the  little  Monkeys,  and,  for  all  we  know, 
they  look  up  at  it  in  fear  and  wonder  as  their  great 
king  and  master. 

The  grand  curiosity  of  the  Gardens  at  the  present 
moment  is  contained  within  a  closed  box  close  at 
hand,  labelled  "  The  Aye  Aye."  This  strange 
animal  is  from  that  unknown  land,  Madagascar. 
Its  habits  are  strictly  nocturnal ;  therefore  it  is  never 
seen  by  the  public,  unless  the  keeper  opens  its  cage 
and  takes  it  from  its  retirement.  The  Aye  Aye 
is  allied  to  the  Lemur  tribe,  but  with  some  singular 
differences.  No  living  specimen  of  this  animal  has 
ever  before  been  in  Europe,  and  so  little  is  known 
about  it,  that  there  is  a  grand  dispute  as  to  the 
food  it  eats  in  a  natural  state,  and  its  method  of 
procuring  it.  Professor  Owen  has  theorised  upon 
the  matter,  and  drawn  certain  conclusions  from  its 
form  and  organization.  It  is  distinguished  by  very 
large  ears,  and  by  long  curved  claws  on  the  ex- 
tremities, one  of  which  is  of  a  hooked  nature.  The 
Professor  thinks  the  animal  feeds  upon  grubs,  the 
presence  of  which  in  the  interior  of  woody  matter  it 
is  enabled  to  ascertain  by  means  of  its  largely  de- 
veloped aural  appendages — its  ears  being,  in  fact,  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  rest  of  its  body.  When  a 
grub  is  detected  by  sound,  its  teeth  cut  into  the  rind, 
and  with  its  sharp  claw  it  hooks  the  worm  out. 
This  is  a  purely  theoretical  view  on  the  part  of 
the  Professor,  for  no  one  has  ever  seen  the  animal 
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conduct  itself  in  this  way.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Bartlett,  the  superintendent  of  the  Gardens,  who 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  sit  up  for  a  fortnight  with 
the  animal,  in  order  to  watch  its  habits,  asserts 
that  it  lives  upon  the  juices  of  plants ;  that  he  has 
watched  it  gnaw  the  succulent  food  put  into  its  cage, 
and  that  it  persistently  refuses  to  eat  the  meal  worm, 
which  he  never  knew  any  animal  living  on  grubs 
yet  refuse.     So  the  matter  stands  at  present. 

The  western  aviary  contains  some  small  birds 
which  have  attracted  some  attention,  and  which 
are  new  to  the  British  public.  At  its  south-east 
corner,  the  male  Satin  Bower  Bird,  which  is  now 
pretty  well  known  to  metropolitans,  still  survives, 
but  as  a  disconsolate  widower.  The  playing  Bower 
looks  very  desolate,  and  we  hope  it  will  not  be  long 
before  a  fresh  companion  is  procured  for  it.  In 
the  corner  of  the  aviary  apportioned  to  it,  the  visitor 
will  see  a  collection  of  broom  twigs,  which  may 
not  attract  his  attention  looking  casually,  but  if  he 
observes  closely  he  will  perceive  that  they  form  a 
portion  of  some  regular  construction ;  not  a  nest 
certainly,  for  the  twigs  are  not  placed  in  a  circle,  as 
they  would  be  in  such  a  piece  of  bird  architecture, 
but  rather  in  the  form  of  a  tunnel  open  at  the  top. 
The  twigs  are  bent  in  the  form  of  a  ship's  ribs 
by  the  bird,  and  then  the  ends  are  stuck  firmly 
into  the  ground.  They  are  placed  thickly  together 
in   a   line   with    each   other,    having    their   concave 
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sides  opposite,  and  extending  some  foot  and  a-half 
or  two  feet.  Thus  a  bower  is  formed,  which  the 
male  bird  ornaments  with  bright  parrot's  feathers, 
such  as  are  to  be  found  plentifully  in  Australia, 
bits  of  glass,  cloth,  or  any  other  odd  scrap  con- 
taining colour  which  the  bird  can  pick  up.  It  is 
known  as  a  regular  thief  by  the  natives,  who  always 
search  "  the  bower "  in  case  they  have  lost  anything, 
just  as  we  search  a  magpie's  nest  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. In  this  bower,  or  playing-place,  in  the 
mating  season,  the  male  bird  paces  to  and  fro  with 
the  most  ridiculous  action,  putting  on  all  the  airs 
of  a  gallant  in  order  to  attract  its  mate.  This  is 
speedily  done,  and  then  the  pair  run  in  and  out  of 
the  bower,  just  as  our  dancers  perform  the  galop. 
This  manoeuvre  looks  ridiculous  enough,  but  if  we 
knew  all  things,  we  do  not  doubt  there  is  some 
wise  purpose  even  in  this  "pretty  fooling."  The 
Grass  Parakeet,  which  is  so  plentifully  distributed 
over  the  Australian  continent,  is  well  represented 
here.  It  is  as  hardy  as  it  is  beautiful,  and  is 
confidently  asserted  to  be  living  in  England  in  a 
state  of  nature. 

The  Wonga  Wonga  Pigeon  is  another  bird  that 
deserves  the  attention  of  the  public,  its  introduction 
to  this  country  as  a  domestic  bird  having  been 
spoken  of  as  very  probable  by  the  Acclimatization 
Society.  In  size  it  is  much  larger  than  our  common 
pigeon,  and  its  flesh,  we  are  informed,  is  far  superior 
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in  flavour  and  whiteness  to  anything  of  the  same 
tribe  that  we  are  acquainted  with. 

The  Victoria  Crowned  Pigeon  may  also  be  seen 
here, — a  very  beautiful  bird,  and  well  adapted  by  its 
habits  to  adorn  the  aviaries  of  this  country.  In 
contrast  to  these  handsome  specimens  of  the  birds 
of  the  lately  discovered  land  are  the  Laughing  King- 
fishers. The  English  Kingfisher  possesses  no  beauty 
of  form,  but  its  brilliant  colours  redeem  it.  The 
Laughing  Kingfishers  of  Australia  are  still  more  un- 
gainly in  form  than  the  British  variety,  and  are  of  an 
ugly  drab  colour  marked  with  black.  These  birds  are 
particularly  large — as  big  as  pigeons.  They  are,  with- 
out doubt,  powerful  fishers,  but  they  are  anything  but 
songsters  ;  indeed,  their  note  or  chatter  is  very  dis- 
cordant, and  when  they  all  break  out  together,  the 
noise  is  really  horrid.  There  is  also  a  very  great 
rarity  here  which  no  casual  visitor  would  ever  dis- 
cover— the  Tooth-billed  Pigeon,  or  the  little  Dodo. 
It  is  a  shabby-looking  little  bird,  and  only  derives 
its  importance  from  its  curious  beak,  which  allies  it 
to  that  extinct  bird  the  Dodo  of  the  Mauritius, — 
the  loss  of  which  all  ornithologists  mourn  with  a 
grief  that  will  not  be  comforted.  There  is  no  other 
specimen  of  this  bird  in  Europe  ;  it  must  therefore 
be  inspected  with  all  the  curiosity  of  a  Queen  Anne's 
farthing. 

Let  us  pass  over  to  the  Fish-house,  and  inspect  the 
bright   little  birds  which   flash  about   like   gems   in 
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the  pretty  enclosure.  Mr.  Bartlett  has  composed 
this  little  bit  of  "  framed  nature  "  with  the  eye  of  an 
artist.  It  is  now  nearly  three  years  since  this  in- 
closure  at  the  end  of  the  fish-house  was  constructed, 
but  we  have  seen  no  notice  taken  of  the  clever 
effect  it  produces.  The  end  of  the  fish-house  has 
been  fitted  up  as  a  little  living  picture  of  a  river- 
side scene,  with  its  appropriate  feathered  inhabitants. 
The  oblong  space  is  open  to  the  sky,  an  iron  netting 
only  intervening.  The  back  of  this  space  is  filled 
up  with  the  bark  of  the  silver  beech  and  other  trees, 
broken  into  ledges,  on  which  ferns  grow  and  luxu- 
riate, and  in  the  recesses  of  which  the  birds  breed. 
The  light  falling  as  it  does,  is  reflected  with  great 
brilliancy,  and  the  mosses  and  verdure  give  the 
picture  a  complete  air  of  nature.  In  the  bottom  of 
the  inclosure  is  a  pool  swarming  with  fish,  and 
margined  here  and  there  with  sand.  It  is,  as  it  were, 
a  little  piece  of  some  bright  river-side  caught  and 
caged,  and  exhibited  to  the  public  behind  plate-glass. 
As  we  looked  the  Dab  Chicks  swam  mei'rily  about 
in  the  pool,  and  a  Kingfisher,  like  a  brilliant  flashing 
jewel,  fled  past,  skimmed  the  water,  and  returned 
to  his  perch  with  a  glistening  little  silver  fish  in  his 
beak ;  he  swallowed  it,  and  fished  again,  but  this 
time  his  prey  was  too  big  for  him,  it  wriggled 
vigorously ;  in  vain  he  held  it  by  the  tail,  and  banged 
its  head  against  a  stone — it  would  not  die,  and 
eventually  it  fell  into   the  water,  where  it   was  fast 
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recovering,  when  a  Dab  Chick  swimming  by  espied 
it,  and  gobbled  it  up.  A  "  cheap  tripper "  up  from 
the  country  watched  this  little  episode  for  a  moment, 
then  he  burst  out,  "  Well,  I've  a  lived  where  king- 
fishers be  all  my  life,  and  never  seed  such  a  sight  as 
that ;  who'd  a  thought  o'  coming  to  Lunnon  to  see 
such  as  that ! "  Beside  the  Kingfishers  and  the  Dab 
Chicks,  there  are  Water  Wagtails,  the  little  Grebe, 
and  Pied  Grallina,  an  Australian  water-bird,  some- 
thing like  a  Magpie,  only  more  delicately  formed  ; 
it  is  exhibited  here  for  the  first  time.  Of  the 
zoophytes  quietly  feeding  or  throwing  out  their 
orange  and  white  tentacles,  Mr.  Gosse  and  other 
writers  have  not  left  us  a  word  to  say.  The  fish, 
caged  as  it  were  in  slices  of  the  ocean  and  the  river, 
we  are  sorry  to  find  are  not  doing  as  well  as  might 
be  wished ;  there  are  vety  many  dead,  and  those 
that  survive  look  but  sickly,  if  we  except  the  young 
Salmon,  which  have  been  hatched  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Frank  Buckland,  and  which  seem  merry  and 
vigorous,  and  afford  a  good  prospect  of  ending  this 
sublunary  state  in  the  best  of  all  possible  manners — 
on  a  dinner  napkin. 

In  perambulating  the  gardens,  the  visitor  cannot 
help  observing  the  great  advance  that  has  been  made 
in  grouping  animals  of  the  same  class  together. 
The  Antelope-shed  now  contains  a  splendid  col- 
lection of  the  rarer  animals  of  that  order  which 
travellers  in  South  Africa  have  lately  made  known 
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to  us.  The  Hartebeest,  a  very  rare  animal,  the 
Springbok,  the  Lechd,  another  rare  Antelope,  and 
the  Gnu,  are  all  familiar  to  us  by  the  volumes  of 
Gordon  Gumming  and  Sir  Cornwallis  Harris.  Close 
to  the  Antelope-house  is  the  Zebra-house,  in  which 
there  are  some  new  arrivals.  Here  we  find  an  ad- 
mirable representation  of  the  Horse  tribe.  Few 
persons  will  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  noble  ap- 
pearance of  the  Kiang,  or  Wild  Ass  of  Tibet 
which  stands  at  least  fifteen  hands  high.  The  Wild 
Ass  of  Kutch,  and  of  Assyria,  and  the  noble  Burch- 
ill  Zebra,  should  be  seen,  as  few  persons  know  to 
what  perfection  of  form  the  wild  varieties  of  our 
own  dull  beast  attains  in  his  native  wilds.  The 
cattle-shed  is  equally  curious,  containing  specimens 
of  the  genus  Bos,  some  of  which  we  regret  to  say 
have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  Rinderpest.  Among  the 
more  curious  are  the  Brahmin  cattle  with  their  mild 
moonful  eyes,  and  the  Yac  of  Tibet,  so  overborne 
with  its  long  fleece-like  hair  as  to  hide  its  legs,  and 
make  it  look  like  a  hobby-horse ;  its  young  one,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  covered  with  a  soft  curly  coat, 
which  likens  it  to  a  well-washed  and  combed  poodle 
dog.  Not  far  off  is  the  American  Bison,  the  very 
essence  of  clumsiness. 

In  the  space  which  lies  between  the  new  Monkey- 
house  and  the  Crane-paddock  is  the  Whale-pond, 
awaiting  the  coming  Whale.  At  present  a  Sturgeon 
some  three  feet  long  occupies  the  pond,  but   it   is 
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hoped  that  at  least  a  Porpoise  will  take  up  its  quar- 
ters here  before  long,  if  not  one  of  the  smaller 
species  of  Whales,  one  of  which  has  been  exhibited 
in  the  pond  of  the  New  York  Gardens  for  some 
time.  Several  Porpoises  have  been  placed  here  at 
different  times,  but  they  have  never  lived  more  than 
one  month.  This  mortality,  according  to  the  super- 
intendent of  the  gardens,  is  not  attributable  to 
the  want  of  salt  water,  but  to  the  diseased  condition 
in  which  they  are  caught,  the  very  fact  of  their 
being  captured  testifying  to  their  feeble  condition, 
and  to  their  being  beaten  in-shore  by  their  healthy 
companions.  That  sea  water  is  not  imperatively 
required  by  animals  living  in  it,  is  proved  by  the 
fine  condition  of  the  two  Seals,  which  have  now 
lived  in  their  pond  some  four  years,  with  only  the 
addition  to  it  of  a  little  rock  salt.  The  Sturgeon, 
a  fish  that  lives  in  both  salt  and  fresh  water,  seems 
quite  content  with  the  latter,  as  the  one  in  the  pond 
has  been  there  for  one  year,  and  is  flourishing  and 
growing.  The  Seals  have  not  arrived  at  the  per- 
fection of  training  which  an  animal  of  the  same 
class  has  attained  to  at  Boston,  United  States,  which 
turns  a  barrel  organ  and  plays  a  tune,  but  they 
are  very  tame,  and  they  seem  to  suffer  no  dyspepsia 
from  their  daily  meal  of  lolb.  of  whiting — rather 
expensive  provender  at  this  season  in  London. 

Whilst  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Whale-pond,  we  must 
not  fail  to  visit   the   Swine-house,  where   there   has 
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been  a  new  arrival  from  the  Andeman  Islands 
of  a  most  curious  Masked  Hog.  This  animal  is 
supposed  to  have  come  originally  from  Japan,  and 
certainly  its  singular  countenance,  completely  masked 
by  folds  of  skin,  and  its  limbs  covered  with  warty 
knobs,  we  have  seen  more  than  represented  in  those 
grotesque  carvings  in  ivory  for  which  the  Japanese 
are  so  famous. 

The  loud  chattering  of  the  Australian  Kingfisher 
— which  is  so  invariably  heard  towards  the  dusk  of 
the  evening  that  it  is  known  at  home  by  the  name 
of  the  settler's  clock — warns  us  that  we  must  take 
our  leave  of  these  deeply  interesting  gardens. 

As  we  go  out  through  the  upper  park  gate,  the 
Sparrows  hopping  about  remind  us  that  whilst  we 
are  trying  to  bring  in  strange  animals  and  birds 
from  abroad  to  adorn  our  landscapes,  please  the  eye, 
and  add  to  our  cuisine,  these  humble  little  grey 
birds  are  now  introduced  with  tremendous  applause 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Victoria,  and  the  fact  that 
many  of  them  have  been  seen  near  the  railway 
station  in  that  city  is  chronicled  in  the  papers  with 
as  much  gusto  as  would  have  been  the  discovery 
of  a  rich  "  placer "  there.  Who  would  think  that 
the  unsentimental  Englishman  abroad  would  fall 
into  such  raptures  about  a  bird  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  which  the  farmers  in  the  old  country  are 
still  offering  a  reward  of  a  farthing  a  head  .•" 
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FALSE  HAIR  .-    WHERE  IT  COMES 
FROM. 

jE  are  told  that  when  the  gentleman  on 
horseback  the  other  day  paraded  up  and 
down  Rotten-row,  with  a  lady's  chignon 
on  the  top  of  his  riding-stick,  all  the  fair  as  he 
passed  them  involuntarily  placed  their  hands  at 
the  back  of  their  heads  to  see  if  theirs  was  missing. 
No  circumstance  could  afford  a  better  illustration 
of  the  universal  use  of  false  hair  among  womankind 
than  this.  Of  old  a  woman  must  have  arrived  at 
a  certain  age  before  her  pride  would  permit  her 
to  don  the  regulation  "  front "  which  at  once  placed 
her  in  the  category  of  old  women.  Now  Hebe 
herself  is  perfectly  indifferent  whether  we  know, 
or  not,  that  she  is  indebted  to  other  heads  for  her 
flowing  locks.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  trade 
in  human  hair  has  of  late  assumed  very  large  pro- 
portions, and  its  value  has  increased  at  a  prodigious 
rate.  Where  does  it  all  come  from .-'  a  spectator 
naturally  asks,  as  he  surveys  the  harvest  of  locks 
hanging   in   the  windows   of    the   fashionable   hair- 
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dressers,  or  disposed  in  every  conceivable  form  on 
the  heads  of  waxen  dummies.  And  little  does  the 
spectator  think  of  the  Bluebeard's  cupboard  he  is 
asking  admittance  to,  in  putting  this  query.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  all  products  required  for  the  arti- 
ficial decoration  of  the  person  find  their  way  prin- 
cipally to  Paris,  and  we  accordingly  find  that  city 
is  the  emporium  of  the  trade  in  human  hair.  One 
hundred  tons  weight  of  this  precious  ornament  is, 
we  are  informed,  annually  taken  there,  whence  it 
is  distributed  in  a  raw  and  manufactured  state  over 
the  whole  of  Europe.  If  we  could  watch  in  secret 
the  rape  of  each  lock,  we  should  be  able  to  give 
a  series  of  pictures  of  human  agony  such  as  life 
but  rarely  presents,  for  we  may  be  sure  that,  as 
a  rule,  a  young  woman  would  almost  as  soon  lose 
her  life  as  that  glorious  appendage,  on  which  so 
much  of  her  beauty  depends.  The  collectors  of 
hair  on  the  Continent  are  generally  pedlars,  or 
persons  moving  about  the  country  on  some  other 
business,  to  which  they  add  the  trade  of  hair- 
purchasing.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  heretofore 
the  agents  employed  in  the  collection  of  this  pre- 
cious material  have  generally  been  ostensibly  em- 
ployed in  some  other  occupation.  Arkwright,  it 
will  be  remembered,  did  a  little  business  in  this 
line  when  travelling  about  the  country  collecting 
the  spun  yarn  from  the  cottagers ;  and  a  few  years 
since  the  most  extensive  purchasers  of  hair  abroad 
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was  a  company  of  Dutch  farmers,  who  supple- 
mented their  own  business  in  this  manner.  Perhaps 
the  trade  would  be  considered  too  infamous  to 
be  openly  practised,  hence  this  convenient  mask. 
In  one  department  of  France,  however,  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  no  false  shame  on  the  part 
of  the  women  with  respect  to  parting  with  their 
hair,  and  this  for  a  very  obvious  reason.  The 
peasant  girls  of  Brittany  cover  the  head  with  .a 
picturesque  white  cap,  which  wholly  hides  the  hair; 
hence  in  this  quarter  the  sale  of  the  article  has 
been  for  a  long  time  openly  carried  on.  Mr.  Francis 
Trollope,  in  his  "  Summer  in  Brittany "  published 
a  few  years  since,  describes  a  most  amusing  scene 
at  a  fair  in  Collenee,  where,  he  says,  he  saw  several 
hair-dealers  shearing  the  peasant  girls  like  so  many 
sheep.  A  crowd  of  fair  Bretonnes  surrounded 
each  operator,  and,  as  fast  as  sheared,  he  threw 
the  long  hair,  tied  up  into  a  wisp,  in  a  basket  beside 
him.  Whilst  he  was  operating  on  one,  the  other 
girls  stood  waiting  for  their  turn  with  their  caps 
in  their  hands.  The  fashion  which  enforces  the 
wearing  of  these  close  caps  of  course  rendered 
these  damsels  callous  to  the  loss  of  their  hair,  for 
which  they  generally  got  but  a  few  sous,  or  a 
bright-coloured  cotton  handkerchief.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  even  the  simple  Bretons  have  by  this 
time  become  awake  to  the  increased  value  of 
the   article    they   have    to   sell,   and    that   silk    has 
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taken  the  place  of  cotton  in  the  exchange.  Spain 
and  the  north  of  Italy  also  furnish  considerable 
contributions  to  the  collectors  of  these  jet-black 
locks.  The  main  crops  of  the  golden  hair  now 
so  much  prized  come  from  Germany,  and  the 
yellow  hair  from  Holland.  Is  the  glorious  golden 
hair  that  the  Venetian  school  of  painters  loved 
to  depict  still  in  existence  .'  If  so,  we  should 
recommend  some  adventurous  traveller  in  this  line 
to  journey  southward,  as  some  profit  may  be  made 
out  of  the  article,  which  is  now  selling  at  a  famine 
price.  In  all  Catholic  countries  one  great  source 
of  supply  is  the  convent.  The  splendid  tresses 
the  devotee  dedicates  to  God  somehow  get  back 
into  the  world  again,  and  are  offered  up  at  the 
shrine  of  Vanity.  This  hair  is  known  in  the  trade 
as  church  hair.  In  visiting  a  wholesale  hair  ware- 
house and  manufactory  lately  we  were  shown  some 
of  these  vestal  tresses  fresh  from  an  English  convent. 
Vanity  of  vanities !  —  its  next  appearance,  in  all 
probability,  will  be  on  the  head  of  some  fast  maiden 
of  Belgravia,  deftly  woven  with  her  own  in  order 
to  enslave  some  eligible  elder  son. 

Although  we  use  less  false  hair  in  England  than 
in  France,  yet  it  is  becoming  almost  a  necessity 
among  us.  The  Hairdressers'  Journal, — ^which 
ought  to  be  an  authority  on  the  point, — asserts 
that  one  woman  in  every  ten  in  England  uses 
more  or  less   false  hair  with   her   own.     The   larger 
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proportion  of  this  comes  from  Paris,  either  raw 
or  manufactured.  The  prevailing  English  colour 
is  brown,  and,  as  the  home-grown  article  matches 
English  heads  better  than  any  other,  it  demands 
a  proportionately  higher  price.  When  we  say  that 
the  prevailing  English  colour  is  brown,  of  course 
we  refer  to  the  better  classes.  There  are,  perhaps, 
a  greater  number  of  distinct  shades  of  colour  in 
English  hair  than  in  that  of  any  other  country, 
and  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  mixture  of  races 
of  which  English  men  and  women  are  built  up. 
In  many  parts  of  the  island  the  descendants  of 
these  nationalities  still  retain  all  the  ancient  pe- 
culiarities of  their  race  ;  in  the  south  and  south- 
west the  flaxen  hair  of  the  Saxon  still  predominates 
among  the  peasantry ;  in  Wales  the  blue-black 
of  the  Celt  is  still  maintained  in  all  its  integrity ; 
whilst  in  the  north-eastern  counties  we  see  among 
the  common  people,  who  are  tied  to  the  soil,  the 
reddish  hair  which  they  have  inherited  from  their 
Danish  ancestors.  In  the  large  towns,  where  these 
various  elements  commingle,  and  especially  in  the 
metropolis,  an  average  brown  tint  is  the  prevailing 
colour — hence  it  is  that  of  our  more  civilized 
element.  Dr.  Beddoes,  a  Bristol  physician,  has 
ingeniously  argued  that  we  are,  year  by  year, 
becoming  a  darker-haired  people,  by  reason  of 
what  he  terms  "conjugal  selection."  He  examined 
the   hair   of   737   women,   and   of   those    he   found 
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that  22  had  red  hair,  95  fair  hair,  240  brown,  336 
dark  brown,  and  that  only  33  had  black  hair. 
This  analysis  overwhelmingly  proves  the  pre- 
dominance of  brown  hair ;  but  then  he  asserts  there 
is  a  disturbing  element  in  the  problem,  which  he 
thinks  is  calculated  to  reverse  the  ultimate  result, 
and  as  this  element  is  a  very  interesting  one  to 
the  ladies,  we  beg  their  attention.  Following  those 
women  in  their  conjugal  relations,  he  found  that 
of  the  367  red,  fair,  and  brown  haired  ones, 
which  he  rightly  classed  as  fair,  32  per  cent,  were 
single,  whilst  of  those  who  had  dark  brown  and 
black  hair,  and  were  classed  as  black,  only  21.5 
per  cent,  were  single  ;  and  he  accordingly  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that,  in  agreement  with  Dr. 
Darwin's  theory  of  selection,  the  black-haired  popu- 
lation must  gradually  swallow  up  all  the  others. 
We  trust  any  light-haired  beauty  who  reads 
this  will  not  feel  despondent ;  we  neither  believe 
in  the  ingenious  physician's  figures,  nor  in  the 
conclusion  he  draws  from  them.  We  are  certain 
that  men  do  not  like  dark  women  better  than 
light-haired  ones — fashion  certainly  does  not  say 
so.  The  poets,  most  undoubtedly,  are  of  the 
opposite  way  of  thinking;  and  if  it  is  a  law  of 
English  nature  that  dark  women  have  the  preference, 
how  is  it  that,  by  the  theory  of  selection,  we 
have  not  become  a  black-haired  race  long  ago  .' 
The  natural  theory,   undoubtedly,  is,  that  the  dark 
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prefer  the  light,  and  vice  versa ;  and,  by  virtue 
of  this  law,  a  medium  tone  of  colour  is  arising 
in  this  country —  a  fact  which  is  exemplified  on 
a  still  larger  scale  in  Central  Europe,  where  the 
fair-haired  north  and  the  black-haired  south  have 
commingled,  and  produced  a  population  rejoicing 
in  dark-brown  hair. 

Hair  merchants,  by  long  experience,  have  acquired 
great  proficiency  in  judging  of  the  nationality  of 
this  article.  One  of  the  largest  dealers  in  the 
trade  informed  us  that  he  could  tell  in  the  dark 
the  nationality  of  any  piece  of  hair.  This  is  done 
either  by  the  sense  of  touch  or  smell.  Some  nations 
have  much  coarser  hair  than  others  ;  indeed,  there 
is  a  constant  difference  both  with  respect  to 
length  and  weight.  The  average  weight  of  a 
French  head  of  hair  (by  which  is  meant  the 
piece  of  long  hair  which  forms  a  knot  at  the  back 
of  the  head)  is  five  ounces ;  of  Italian,  six  ounces  ; 
of  German,  ten.  This  difference  has  much  to  do 
with  its  colour.  A  German,  with  the  painstaking 
characteristic  of  his  nation,  has  gone  to  the  trouble 
of  counting  each  individual  hair  in  heads  of  four 
different  colours.  In  that  of  a  blonde  he  found 
140,000  hairs ;  in  a  brown,  109,440 ;  in  a  black, 
102,962  ;  and  in  a  red  one,  88,740.  Thus  there  are 
nearly  twice  as  many  hairs  in  the  blonde  tress, 
as  in  the  red,  which  accounts  for  its  superior  flossy 
silkiness  and  greater  weight.     To  see  a  hair  merchant 
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take  up  a  long  tress,  sniff  a  long  sniff,  and  say 
at  once  where  it  came  from,  is  as  refreshing  as  to 
see  a  wine-taster  deciding  a  particular  vintage  of 
wine  by  its  bouquet.  It  is  possible  the  chemical 
constituents  of  the  material  in  some  measure  leads 
him  to  a  conclusion,  as  there  is  always  found  to 
be  an  excess  of  sulphur  and  oxygen  in  fair  hair, 
and  an  excess  of  carbon  in  black  hair.  Local 
odours,  again,  are  great  tell-tales  of  the  parts  from 
which  hair  comes  ;  thus,  Irish  hair  is  distinguishable 
among  others  by  the  smell  of  peat  smoke  always 
to  be  found  in  it ;  possibly  Scotch  hair,  of  the 
peasant  class,  of  course,  may  be  distinguished  from 
that  of  her  sister  across  the  Channel  by  the  delicate 
difference  of  this  peat  odour,  just  as  we  distinguish 
Irish  from  Scotch  whisky.  But  there  are  two 
or  three  sources  from  which  hair  is  obtained  which, 
perhaps,  in  a  still  stronger  manner,  indicate  the 
source  from  which  it  was  last  taken.  The  chijfon- 
■niers  who  go  about  in  Paris,  morning  and  evening, 
picking  out  prizes  from  the  gutter,  have  not  over- 
looked human  hair.  By  their  agency  the  combings 
of  the  fair  Parisienne  are  returned  once  more  to 
the  human  head ;  no  doubt  there  is  a  dust-heap 
odour  the  hair  merchant  knows  well.  But  there 
is  still  another  kind  of  hair  about  which  there 
is  a  deep  mystery.  A  grim  smile  passes  over  the 
features  of  the  hair  merchant  as  he  tells  you  that 
the   long   "  leech  "   of  hair    (for  .that    is   the   trade 
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name  for  the  small  parcels  in  which  they  are  done 
up  for  sale,  after  being  prepared  and  cleansed)  is 
known  as  churchyard  hair !  As  he  draws  attention, 
with  a  certain  subdued  manner,  to  the  squared 
end  of  the  "  leech,"  you  perceive  that  the  hairs  have 
not  been  cut,  but  pulled  out  of  the  head  with  the 
bulb  adherent ;  sometimes  this  class  of  hair  comes 
to  market  with  pieces  of  the  scalp-skin  at  the  end. 
How  this  hair  is  obtained  is  a  mystery  which  the 
trade  does  not  care  to  fathom.  When  we  so  often 
hear  of  the  desecration  of  churchyards,  and  the 
shovelling  away  of  the  old  bones  and  decayed 
cofRns,  we  may  perhaps  make  a  shrewd  guess  at 
the  source  from  which  this  hair  comes.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  hair  is  almost  indestructible.  The 
beautiful  wig  of  auburn  hair  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  had  lain  in  the  tomb  of  a  Theban  mummy 
for  upwards  of  two  thousand  years  before  it 
found  its  way  to  the  national  collection,  yet  that 
hair  is  as  fresh  as  though  it  had  just  come  from 
the  hands  of  the  hairdresser,  and  the  curl  is  so 
strong  in  it  that  it  cannot  be  taken  out  even  by 
the  application  of  heat.  Churchyard  hair  is  brought 
into  the  market  by  home  as  well  as  foreign  col- 
lectors, and  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the 
gravedigger  is  no  mean  member  of  that  craft 
The  Englishwoman  very  rarely  sells  her  hair — she 
must  be  reduced  to  the  last  condition  of  poverty 
before   she    would,  consent    to    this   sacrifice.      But 
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there  is  a  class  who  are  compelled  to  do  so.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  majority  of  the  long 
English  tresses  come  from  the  heads  of  criminals. 
It  is  a  cruel  and  a  brutal  thing  to  do :  the  osten- 
sible reason  is  cleanliness — but  an  enforced  clean- 
liness, bought  at  the  expense  of  the  last  remnant 
of  self-respect  left  to  the  woman,  and  a  cleanliness 
the  more  rigorously  looked  to  because  its  results 
form  the  perquisite  of  the  warders.  If  it  is  necessary 
that  the  charming  locks  of  our  fair  should  be  sup- 
plemented from  this  source,  they  should  at  least 
be  informed  that  they  are  never  obtained  without 
oaths,  prayers,  and  blasphemous  imprecations  upon 
the  despoilers,  which  the  drawing-room  belles  little 
dream  of,  as  those  purchased  tresses  dance  pen- 
dulous upon  their  cheek  in  the  heated  saloon. 

Fever,  also,  places  his  contributions  in  the  hands 
of  the  hair  merchant,  and  there  is  a  sad  suspicion 
that  the  mysterious  woman  that  hovers  about  the 
house  of  the  dead  to  perform  its  last  offices  does 
not,  when  an  opportunity  offers,  allow  it  to  escape. 
There  are  still  other  sources  from  which  human 
hair  is  obtained,  of  a  yet  more  repulsive  nature, 
but  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that  when  a 
lady  buys  false  locks,  she  little  knows  the  curious 
and  mysterious  tale  each  individual  hair  possibly 
could  tell  her.  Some  years  ago,  we  now  and  then 
heard  mysterious  accounts  of  a  certain  Spring- 
heeled   Jack    who   used    to    lie  in  wait   for  young 
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girls  with  beautiful  hair,  for  the  purpose  of  forcibly 
despoiling  them.  Considering  the  immense  rise 
that  is  year  by  year  taking  place  in  the  value  of 
this  material,  we  feel  no  surprise  at  such  tales — 
indeed,  when  we  say  that  such  is  the  demand  for 
grey  hair  that  we  are  obliged  to  rob  goats  and 
the  mohair  sheep  to  eke  out  our  own  scanty  stores, 
we  need  not  be  surprised  at  anything. 

Raw  hair  comes  from  abroad  in  bales  tied  up 
in  "leeches,"  and  containing  hairs  of  various  lengths. 
The  first  step  in  its  preparation  is  to  cleanse  it 
of  its  oily  matter.  This  is  done  by  rubbing  it 
in  fine  sand,  which  completely  absorbs  all  the  fatty 
matter  it  contains.  It  is  then  carded  by  hand, 
the  workman  throwing  the  lock  of  hair  with  great 
rapidity  over  the  iron  teeth  of  the  card,  and  speedily 
reducing  it  to  a  regular  smoothness.  The  next 
step  in  the  process  is  to  select  from  the  different 
"leeches"  the  different  lengths  of  hair  they  con- 
tain ;  these  lengths  are  then  matched  with  others  ; 
and  in  this  manner  the  "leech,"  as  it  is  offered  for 
sale,  is  perhaps  the  product  of  a  dozen  heads. 
The  manufacturer  has  two  markets  to  supply ; — 
the  demand  for  simple  uncurled  locks  for  the  pur- 
pose of  plaiting,  &c.,  with  the  natural  hair ;  and 
curled  hair,  for  the  needs  of  the  wig  and  front 
makers,  and  for  the  thousand-and-one  fashionings 
in  which  hairdressers  now  tempt  our  blooming 
belles.     The  curl  is  permanently  fixed  by  twisting 
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the  hair  tightly  round  small  cylinders  of  wood, 
and  then  boiling  them  for  a  considerable  time  in 
water.  At  Messrs.  Hovenden's,  the  largest  hair 
merchants  perhaps  in  this  country,  we  saw  thou- 
sands of  these  cylinders  slowly  drying,  represent- 
ting  in  value  a  very  large  sum  of  money.  The 
value  of  hair  depends  so  much  upon  whose  hands 
it  is  in,  and  the  progressive  stage  at  which  it  has 
arrived,  that  in  this  particular  we  can  only  liken 
it  to  the  ascending  value  of  iron  from  its  raw  con- 
dition of  "  pig ''  up  to  its  most  perfect  and  expensive 
form — watch-springs.  One  thing  is  certain, — the 
original  possessor  parts  with  it  for  a  mere  nothing. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  peasant  woman  of  France 
sells  her  back  hair  for  a  few  pence :  when  it  passes 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  collectors  it  has  risen 
to  from  four  shillings  to  thirty  shillings  per  pound, 
for  average  qualities.  But  the  rarer  kinds,  both 
in  colour,  quality,  and  length,  are  so  valuable  that 
they  are  sold,  even  by  the  hair  merchants,  by  the 
ounce.  The  longer  the  hair  is,  the  more  valuable, 
other  conditions  being  equal.  Messrs.  Hovenden 
exhibited,  in  the  feathers  and  fur  department  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1863,  a  head  of  hair  which 
measured  upwards  of  two  yards  in  length.  It 
was  from  the  head  of  an  English  lady,  and  it  must 
have  trailed  upon  the  ground  when  she  was  stand- 
ing up,  even  if  she  had  been  a  very  tall  woman. 
As  a  rule,  the  greatest  demand  is  for  the  medium 
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brown  colours,  and  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
that  is  the  prevailing  colour  of  England.  But  the 
precious  colours  are  bright  golden  and  white  hair.  We 
scarcely  need  look  into  the  fashionable  hairdressers' 
windows  to  perceive  that  fair  golden  hair  is  now 
the  rage.  As  very  few  persons,  however,  possess 
just  the  true  tint,  the  true  opalescent  gold  which 
changes  with  every  motion  of  the  head — the  colour, 
in  short,  which  is  the  ideal  of  the  poet — ladies 
are  given  to  bleach  their  hair  down  to  the  required 
tone,  and  to  mix — ^we  may  say  flavour  their  tresses 
with  the  precious  hair,  just  as  your  fraudulent 
Hambro^  sherry  manufacturer  flavours  his  made- 
up  wines  with  a  little  of  the  true  growth  of  Cadiz. 
This  golden  hair  is  now  selling  at  the  rate  of  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  shillings  the  ounce,  or  at  about 
three  times  the  price  of  silver.  But  there  is  a 
rarer  hair  still.  Youth  and  beauty  in  the  race 
of  vanity  are  outstripped  by  age.  Grey  hair  is 
in  such  demand  that,  as  we  have  before  said, 
we  are  obliged  to  eke  out  our  stores  by  resorting 
to  mohair.  Fine  grey  hair  is  now  sold  for  a 
guinea  an  ounce,  mainly  for  the  purposes  of  the 
perukier.  As  soon  as  the  precious  material  falls 
into  the  hands  of  this  amiable  functionary,  art 
claims  it  for  its  own,  and  the  price  ascends  to  fa- 
bulous heights.  But  this  branch  of  the  subject 
we  must  leave  for  another  paper. 


(        383         ) 


A  SERMON  ON  PRECIOUS  STONES. 

lOSSIBLY  the  commercial  value  of  colour 
was  never  exemplified  in  a  stronger  man- 
ner than  in  the  matter  of  precious  stones. 
Indeed,  jewels  often  depend  upon  their  tint  only 
for  their  names  and  value  ;  the  same  identically 
composed  precious  stone  being  either  an  amethyst 
or  piece  of  rock  crystal,  an  oriental  topaz  or  a 
ruby,  by  the  addition  or  absence  of  a  small  portion 
of  mineral  pigment  of  different  hue.  Thus,  a  piece 
of  rock  crystal  is  comparatively  valueless,  whilst 
an  emerald  is  one  of  the  most  costly  of  jewels; 
a  ruby  again  is  even  more  valuable  than  the 
diamond,  whilst  the  topaz  is  of  very  inferior  value. 
Even  the  faintest  flush  of  colour  often  gives  a 
value  to  the  diamond  which  is  far  beyond  its  worth 
when  pure — an  instance  this  of  the  value  of  adul- 
teration. Mr.  Harry  Emanuel,  whose  work  on 
precious  stones  has  afforded  us  the  material  for 
this  article,  illustrates  this  fact  by  stating  that  a 
diamond,  the  worth  of  which,  uncoloured,  would 
have  been  (from  its  weight,  four  and  three-quarter 
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grains)  only  ^^22,  was  lately  sold  for  ;^300,  in  con- 
sequence of  possessing  a  vivid  green  tint. 

Although  the  diamond  is  not  really  the  most 
valuable  of  jewels,  yet  as  it  is  supposed  to  have 
precedence  of  all  other  gems,  we  shall  speak  of  it 
first.  Possibly,  however,  its  commercial  value  is 
most  constant  of  all  jewels,  as  it  is  the  subject 
of  investment  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other. 
In  times  of  commotion,  kings  or  princes,  and  the 
wealthy — -generally  subject  to  suffer  from  sweeping 
changes — look  upon  diamonds  as  their  best  friends ; 
their  passports,  in  fact,  to  the  attention  of  the 
foreigner.  What  pemmican  is  to  meat,  precious 
stones  are  to  value.  They  are  the  concentrated 
essence  of  wealth — a  king's  ransom  in  the  compass 
of  a  marble.  Nations,  civilised  and  only  semi- 
civilised,  believe  in  this  currency ;  it  is  a  circular 
note  that  the  bearer  never  need  fear  will  be  dis- 
honoured in  whatever  quarter  of  the  globe  he  may 
happen  to  be.  Diamonds  and  other  precious  stones, 
however,  like  gold,  are  liable  to  fluctuate  in  value 
according  to  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  like 
the  meanest  article  of  commerce.  A  revolution 
brings  forth  these  "  flowers  of  the  mineral  kingdom," 
as  they  have  been  poetically  termed ;  at  first,  a 
number  of  them  are  thrown  upon  the  market, 
and  they  decline  in  value  in  consequence.  An 
example  of  this  occurred  in  the  revolution  of  1848. 
In   all  cases  where   civil   communities  are   of    long 
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continuance,  however,  and  causes  of  fear  are  pro- 
longed, they  gradually  rise  again  in  value  until 
they  reach  exorbitant  prices.  In  the  great  revolu- 
tion of  17S9,  for  instance,  diamonds  rose  to  a  famine 
price,  and  up  to  the  termination  of  the  civil  war 
in  America,  they  were  gradually  becoming  more 
valuable  in  that  country. 

The  diamond,  like  most  other  jewels,  is  found 
generally  in  granitic  gneiss,  and  in  torrents  of  rivers, 
distributed  over  the  whole  world ;  but  they  are 
mainly  to  be  found  in  tropical  countries.  It  would 
seem  that  where  the  sun  shines  with  the  greatest 
splendour,  where  the  vegetable  and  the  animal  cre- 
ation put  on  their  most  gorgeous  colours,  there  also, 
in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  the  vivid  lustre  of  this 
gem  shines  the  brightest,  and  assumes  the  largest 
proportions.  The  mines  underground  bloom  as 
gorgeously  as  the  flowers  above.  The  diamond, 
as  we  all  know,  is  composed  of  pure  carbon  crys- 
tallized, and  is  the  hardest  known  substance.  In- 
deed, this  quality,  upon  which  much  of  its  value 
depends,  has  in  many  instances  been  the  cause 
of  its  destruction,  the  old  rude  test  of  its  genuine- 
ness being  to  place  it  upon  an  anvil,  and  to  strike 
it  forcibly  v/ith  a  hammer,  with  the  idea  that, 
if  pure,  it  would  rather  break  the  hammer,  or  bury 
itself  in  the  anvil,  than  split.  Of  course,  many 
valuable  diamonds  have  been  destroyed  by  this 
ignorant  trial  in   times   past.      The   diamond  is  by 

2  c 
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no  means  always  colourless.  It  is  sometimes  yellow, 
red,  pink,  brown,  green,  black,  and  opalescent ; 
the  admixture  of  colour  depending  in  some  cases 
upon  a  metallic  oxide.  The  Indian  diamond  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  prized  in  the  market.  Newton, 
from  its  great  power  of  refracting  and  dispersing 
light,  when  compared  with  glass,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  combustible  ;  a  scientific  forecast, 
which  Lavoisier  verified  by  burning  it  in  oxygen, 
and  obtaining  as  a  result  carbonic  acid.  Although 
our  analysis  of  this  gem  is  perfect,  all  eiiforts  have 
failed  to  construct  it ;  indeed,  chemistry  is  wholly 
at  fault  to  produce  artificially  any  of  the  precious 
gems,  with  the  exception  of  the  ruby,  small  speci- 
mens of  which  have  actually  been  produced  in  the 
laboratory.  The  diamond  is  split  easily  with  the 
grain,  but  it  is  upon  the  tact  and  judgement  with 
which  it  is  cut  and  polished  that  much  of  its  value 
depends.  The  English  were  at  one  time  famous 
as  gem-cutters,  but  the  art  is  now  wholly  lost  among 
us,  and  most  of  the  fine  gems  are  now  entrusted 
to  Dutch  Jews.  The  gem  is  cut  upon  a  wheel 
smeared  with  diamond  dust — the  only  material  that 
effectually  touches  it — and  it  is  polished  in  the  same 
manner,  a  steel  disk  being  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose, smeared  with  fine  powder,  and  revolving  at 
a  great  speed  by  means  of  steam  power.  At  the 
present  time  the  most  fashionable  form  is  the  double 
cut,  which  presents  a  great  number  of  facets,   ren- 
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dering  the  flash  of  the  gem  very  brilliant.  The  table 
cut,  such  as  we  find  in  old  diamonds,  is  much  less 
sparkling,  as  it  has  a  very  much  less  number  of 
facets,  and  a  great  expansion  of  table  or  flat  upper 
surface.  The  Indian  diamond-cutters  leave  as  much 
of  the  gem  as  possible  when  cutting ;  an  instance 
of  this  was  seen  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  185 1, 
where  the  Koh-i-Noor  was  exhibited,  in  which  the 
cutting  followed  apparently  the  original  outline 
of  the  stone.  Our  readers  will  remember  how  much 
this  gem  disappointed  their  expectations,  as  it 
looked  like  a  mere  lump  of  glass.  Its  weight  was 
then  186  carats.  In  the  intervals  between  this  and 
the  last  Exhibition  it  was,  after  much  consultation, 
given  into  the  hands  of  M.  Coster,  of  Amsterdam, 
who  recut  it  with  such  skill  that,  although  it  lost 
in  the  process  80  carats,  it  yet  appeared  quite  as 
large,  and  was  transferred  at  once  into  a  blaze  of 
light.  When  diamonds  are  found  difficult  to  split, 
without  fear  of  great  loss,  they  are  sometimes  sawn 
with  fine  wires  fitted  into  a  saw  bow  and  anointed 
with  diamond  powder  and  olive  oil.  Rose-cut  dia- 
monds are  now  coming  much  into  fashion,  as  they 
are  very  brilliant  in  appearance  at  a  very  small 
expense  of  stone.  It  is  really  wonderful  the  deli- 
cacy with  which  these  gems  are  cut,  considering 
the  smallness  of  their  size :  as  many  as  fifteen 
hundred  having  been  known  to  weigh  only  one 
carat. 

2  c  2 
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The  larger  diamonds,  from  their  great  value, 
have  all  some  extraordinary  history.  As  a.  rule, 
like  the  stormy  petrel,  their  appearance  in  the  mar- 
ket in  numbers  is  an  indication  of  a  storm.  Their 
portability  makes  them  the  companion  of  royal 
fugitives,  and  more  than  one  brilliant  of  value  has 
witnessed  bloody  and  tragical  scenes.  The  Koh- 
i-Noor,  for  instance,  has  changed  hands  in  many 
of  the  convulsions  that  occurred  in  India  before 
our  advent.  It  was  seized,  at  the  conquest  of  Delhi, 
by  Ala-ed-Din,  and  subsequently  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Sultan  Baber,  the  Great  Mogul, 
in  1526;  it  continued  in  the  possession  of  this 
line  of  princes  until  Aurungzebe  entrusted  it  to 
a  European  to  reset  it.  This  he  did,  but  so  un- 
skilfully that  it  was  reduced  from  793  carats  to 
186  carats — the  size,  in  fact,  it  appeared  in  our 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  The  Emperor  refused 
to  pay  the  workman  for  the  destruction  of  his 
jewel,  and  we  think  it  speaks  well  for  Aurungzebe, 
as  Indian  emperors  went,  that  he  did  not  take  off 
his  head  at  once.  It  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  great  conqueror  Nadir  Shah,  was  passed 
on  in  his  line,  and  finally  it  came  into  our  possession 
at  the  capture  of  Lahore,  and  was,  by  our  troops, 
presented  to  her  Majesty,  with  whose  family  it 
will  remain,  we  suppose,  until  some  future  conqueror 
seizes  it  to  set  in  the  crown  of  some  empire  yet 
to   arise  in  the  new  world.     The   Cumberland  dia- 
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mond,  of  the  value  of  10,000/.,  was  presented  to 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  by  the  City  of  London 
after  he  had  rescued  the  burghers  from  the  Stuart 
dynasty  at  Culloden.  We  fancy  the  City  would 
have  kept  their  money  had  they  foreseen  that 
it  would  ultimately  pass  to  the  treasury  of  the 
King  of  Hanover.  The  Orloff  diamond,  set  in  the 
sceptre  of  the  Czar  of  Russia,  weighs  1945  carats, 
and  possesses  a  most  romantic  history.  It  is  said 
to  have  formed  one  of  the  eyes  of  an  idol  in  a 
Brahmin  temple,  and  to  have  been  set  in  the  pea- 
cock throne  of  Nadir  Shah.  It  was  stolen  by  a 
Frenchman,  and  ultimately  fell  into  the  possession 
of  the  Empress  Catherine  II.  The  Regent,  or 
Pitt  diamond,  was  so  called  from  having  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Regent  of  France, 
of  Pitt,  the  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George.  Scandal 
said  that  the  governor  stole  it.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  purloined  from  the  Garde  Meuble, 
in  1792,  but  was  restored  in  a  very  mysterious 
manner.  It  was  afterwards  set  in  the  pommel  of 
the  sword  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  The  Flo- 
rentine diamond,  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
three  lost,  at  the  battle  of  Granson,  by  Charles  the 
Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy.  It  was  found  by  a  Swiss 
soldier,  and  sold  by  him  for  one  florin.  It  after- 
wards came  into  the  possession  of  Pope  Julius  II., 
who  presented  it  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria.     The 
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Sancy  diamond's  history  is  still  more  curious.  It 
was  actually  taken  from  the  body  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  found  its  way,  in  1489,  to  Baron 
de  Sancy,  who  sent  it  as  a  present  to  the  King 
of  Portugal.  The  servant  by  whom  it  was  being 
conveyed  was  attacked  by  robbers,  when  he 
swallowed  the  stone,  and  after  his  death  it  was 
found  in  his  body.  James  the  Second  afterwards 
possessed  it,  and  he  sold  it  to  Louis  XIV.  It  dis- 
appeared in  the  French  Revolution,  but  turned  up 
again,  which  the  renowned  blue  diamond,  by  the 
bye,  never  did,  and  was  purchased  by  Napoleon  I., 
who  again  sold  it  to  Prince  DemidofF.  The  Nassak 
diamond,  of  78!  carats,  was  taken  by  the  Marquis 
of  Hastings  at  the  conquest  of  the  Deccan.  The 
Hope  diamond  is  of  a  sapphire  blue,  and  since 
the  great  French  diamond  was  lost,  it  is  considered 
the  most  unique  gem  of  its  kind  in  existence. 
In  the  Russian  treasury  there  is  a  brilliant  red 
diamond  of  10  carats,  and  at  Dresden  there  is  a 
green  diamond  of  48J  carats,  that  once  belonged 
to  Augustus  the  Strong.  The  value  of  diamonds 
has  considerably  increased  of  late  years,  and  as 
the  wealth  of  the  country  goes  on  augmenting, 
it  is  likely  to  increase  still  further.  Brilliants 
advance  in  value  as  they  increase  in  size  in  an 
extraordinary  degree.  Thus,  a  brilliant  of  one  carat 
is  worth  18/.;  of  two  carats,  65/.;  of  three  carats, 
125/.;   of    four  carats,   220/,;    of  ten   carats,    320/.; 
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Beyond  this  weight  they  become  fancy  articles, 
and  of   course,  fancy  prices  are  demanded  for  them. 

The  most  valuable  of  all  jewels,  however  is  the 
ruby.  This  precious  stone  depends  upon  its  colour, 
as  we  have  said  before,  for  its  value.  The  ruby, 
sapphire,  and  oriental  topaz  are  composed  of  iden- 
tically the  same  materials ;  the  red  sapphire  is  a 
ruby,  the  blue  ruby  a  sapphire,  the  yellow  ruby 
a  topaz.  They  are  all  termed  Corundums,  an  Indian 
name.  The  ruby  is  the  next  hardest  thing  in 
nature  after  the  diamond.  The  finest  rubies  are 
found  in  the  kingdom  of  Ava,  and  in  Siam ;  they 
are  also  found  in  Ceylon  and  in  many  parts  of 
Europe. 

The  King  of  Burmah  takes  one  of  his  titles  from 
it,  that  of  "Lord  of  the  Rubies."  In  Burmah  they 
are  a  royal  monopoly,  and  none  of  any  value  are 
allowed  by  law  to  leave  the  kingdom.  The  finding 
of  a  fine  ruby  is  made  a  state  event,  and  a  proces- 
sion of  grandees,  with  soldiers  and  elephants,  is 
sent  out  to  meet  it.  The  colour  varies  from  pale 
rose  to  deep  red,  but  the  tint  that  is  most  highly 
valued  is  that  of  the  "  pigeon's  blood." 

Of  old,  many  magical  properties  were  assigned 
to  the  ruby.  It  was  considered  an  amulet  against 
poison,  plague,  evil  thoughts,  and  wicked  spirits, 
and  its  possession,  as  a  consequence,  kept  the 
wearer  in  health.  When  he  was  in  danger,  it  was 
supposed   to   darken,  and   to   become   bright   again 
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only  on  the  passing  away  of  peril.  One  of  the 
largest  rubies  in  Europe  is  a  French  crown  jewel, 
once  adorning  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  Her 
Majesty  exhibited  two  stones  said  to  be  rubies  in 
the  Exhibition  of  1862,  but  Mr.  Emanuel  asserts 
that  they  are  nothing  more  than  spinels,  a  spurious 
kind  of  ruby,  of  little  value.  The  King  of  Burmah 
is  said  to  have  one  in  his  possession  of  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  egg.  A  true  "  pigeon's-blood  "  tinted  ruby 
of  one  carat  is  worth  from  14/.  to  20/.  ;  of  two 
carats,  from  70/,  to  80/.  ;  and  of  four  carats,  from 
400/.  to  450/.,  which  latter  value  is  more  than 
double  that  of  a  diamond  of  the  same  weight. 
As  we  have  before  said,  small  rubies  have  been  made 
by  chemists  artificially,  but  never  gems  of  any  size. 
Now  as  small  rubies  are  plentiful  in  nature,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  it  will  pay  to  make  them  even 
upon  a  manufacturing  scale. 

The  sapphire,  although  composed  of  identically 
the  same  elements,  with  the  exception  of  the  colour- 
ing matter,  is  of  far  less  value  than  the  ruby.  The 
colour  often  varies  much  in  the  same  stone,  some 
portion  of  the  gem  being  very  nearly  black,  whilst 
the  other  is  of  a  light  blue.  The  clever  lapidary  can 
correct  this  by  cutting  away  all  the  black  part,  ex- 
cepting a  small  spot  reserved  for  the  cutlet,  or  small 
fine  flattened  point  underneath.  When  looked  at 
through  the  table,  or  broad  upper  surface  of  the 
gem,  this  point  of  dark  blue   gives  by   refraction  a 
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beautiful  azure  lustre  to  the  jewel.  The  ancients 
used  to  call  all  blue  stones  sapphires,  just  as  they 
called  all  red  ones  either  rubies  or  carbuncles.  The 
sapphire  is  invested  by  earlier  writers  with  rare 
virtues,  of  course.  It  was  said  to  be  such  an  enemy 
to  poison  that  if  put  into  a  glass  with  a  spider  or 
other  venomous  reptile,  it  would  kill  it ;  and  a  great 
many  other  virtues  were  attributed  to  it  we  need 
scarcely  mention.  The  value  of  this  gem  does  not, 
like  that  of  the  diamond  or  the  ruby,  increase  with 
its  size,  although  in  smaller  sizes  it  is  even  dearer 
than  those  brilliants,  one  of  i  carat  of  pure  colour 
being  worth  20/.  These  gems  are  liable  to  be 
imitated  so  closely  as  to  deceive  the  best  jewellers. 
Mr.  Emanuel  tells  us,  for  instance,  that  "a  noble  lady 
in  this  country  formerly  possessed  one  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  finest  known.  The  lady,  however,  sold 
it  during  her  lifetime,  and  replaced  it  by  an  imitation 
so  skilfully  made  as  to  deceive  even  the  jeweller  who 
valued  it  for  probate  duty,  and  it  was  estimated  at 
the  sum  of  10,000/.,  and  the  legacy  duty  was  paid 
on  it  by  the  legatee,  who  was  doubtless  chagrined 
when  he  discovered  the  deception."  We  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  many  other  noble  ladies  have 
from  "  impecuniosity "  substituted  sham  for  real 
jewels  with  the  like  impunity :  such  is  the  faith  we 
put  in  station,  that  even  glass — seen  through  the 
sublime  medium  which  surrounds  a  Duchess — shines 
like   an   emerald    of    the   purest  water.      Both  the 
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oriental  amethyst  and  the  oriental  emerald,  which 
are  varieties  of  corundum,  are  very  rare :  the  green 
variety,  or  oriental  emerald,  indeed,  is  so  curious 
that  Mr.  Emanuel,  with  all  his  vast  experience,  says 
that  he  has  only  seen  it  once  in  his  lifetime. 

The  cat's-eye  jewel,  we  are  told,  is  becoming 
fashionable,  being  considered,  in  India — and  what 
is  more  strange,  even  in  Europe — lucky.  We  wonder 
at  nothing  in  the  shape  of  superstition,  and  can 
quite  understand  that  a  gem  of  this  kind  only  lately 
was  purchased  by  a  nobleman  for  £  i,ooo.  The  topaz 
is  now  little  sought  after.  The  colourless  ones  are 
termed  Nova  Mina,  or  slave  diamonds;  those  of 
light  blue  are  termed  Brazilian  sapphires ;  those  of 
a  greenish  hue  are  termed  aquamarine ;  and  the 
Brazilian  ruby  is  the  artificially  obtained  pink  or 
rose-coloured  topaz.  It  is  often  obtained  in  large 
masses.  In  one  of  the  cases  in  the  British  Museum 
there  is  a  mass  of  white  topaz  that  for  many  years 
was  used  as  a  door-weight  by  a  marine-store  dealer. 
In  London  a  very  fine  stone  can  at  the  present  time 
be  bought  for  a  few  shillings. 

The  emerald  and  the  beryl  have  the  same  chemical 
composition,  and .  differ  only  in  colour.  The  finest 
coloured  emeralds  are  found  in  New  Granada,  in 
limestone  rock.  It  is  also  found  in  Salzburg,  and 
in  Siberia.  The  Spaniards,  it  is  asserted,  came  into 
possession  of  many  hundredweights  of  emeralds  when 
they  conquered  Peru  :   hence  their  value  fell  in  the 
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Middle  Ages.  Orientals,  especially  the  Mahom- 
medans,  we  should  say,  set  great  store  upon  the 
emerald,  believing  that  it  imparts  courage  to  the 
owner,  that  it  is  an  infallible  preservative  of  chastity, 
and  that  the  safety  of  women  in  childbirth  is  ensured 
by  it.  Like  many  other  gems,  the  ancients  ascribed 
many  medicinal  properties  to  it  when  ground  down. 
The  emerald  is  but  rarely  found  perfect,  and  when 
perfect,  it  ranks  next  in  value  to  the  ruby.  Perfect 
gems  are  worth  from  20L  to  40/.  the  carat ;  but  they 
do  not,  like  the  diamond  or  ruby,  advance  in  price 
with  the  size.  There  are  many  large  emeralds  in 
Europe.  There  is  one  in  the  Austrian  treasury 
weighing  2,000  carats,  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
possesses  one  weighing  nearly  nine  ounces.  The 
value  of  the  beryl  or  aquamarine  is  trifling.  An 
encfrmous  beryl  was  found  in  America,  weighing  five 
tons !  They  must  have  everything  in  "that  country 
bigger  than  everybody  else.  It  is  used  in  Birmingham 
for  imitation  jewellery.  The  garnet,  again,  has  many 
varieties,  and  is  scattered  over  the  whole  globe ;  when 
cut  tablewise  and  "tallow-topped,"  as  it  is  termed, 
or  smooth  and  convex  at  the  top,  and  flat  at  the 
bottom,  it  is  termed  a  carbuncle. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  what  may  be  termed 
valuable,  rather  than  precious,  stones,  which  belong 
to  the  quartz  system.  Among  these  are  amethyst, 
cairngorm,  onyx,  sardonyx,  cornelian,  calcedony, 
agate,  jasper,  bloodstone,  rock  crystal.     Rock  crystal 
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has  been  used  in  the  arts  from  the  most  remote 
times.  It  is  found  in  large  crystals  sometimes,  and 
is  scattered  all  over  the  world.  There  is  a  specimen 
in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris  measuring  three 
feet  in  diameter,  and  weighing  800  pounds.  It  is 
used  by  opticians  for  the  lenses  of  spectacles,  and 
in  India  it  is  hollowed  into  cups  and  goblets  of 
amazing  thinness  and  beauty.  The  Chinese,  the 
Japanese,  and  the  Egyptians,  also  use  it  for  orna- 
mental purposes.  Like  most  precious  stones,  it  is 
very  cold,  and  the  Japanese  make  balls  of  it  to 
cool  the  hands !  In  old  goldsmith's  work,  crystal  is 
often  introduced,  and  as  it  was  considered  that  it 
would  turn  colour  if  poison  came  near  it,  cups  and 
goblets  of  it  were  often  used  by  the  great  who  went 
in  fear  of  death  in  this  shape.  Of  course  it  was  sup- 
posed to  possess  magical  virtues,  and  we  have  all 
read  of  Dr.  Dees'  famous  crystal  globe.  Even  in 
the  present  day  a  well-known  London  physician,  a 
believer  in  spiritualism,  pretended  to  discover  secrets 
by  the  use  of  a  ball  of  crystal.  The  onyx  and  sar- 
donyx have  long  been  used  for  cameos,  and  the  value 
of  the  material  is  vastly  enhanced  by  the  art  that  is 
sometimes  employed  upon  them.  Some  of  the  an- 
cient cameos  are  very  valuable.  The  art  of  engraving 
upon  these  stones  has  latterly  vastly  improved :  a 
taste  has  sprung  up  for  fine  cameos,  and  some  very 
creditable  engravings  have  been  made.  We  should 
not  be   surprised,    now    that    fashion    runs    in    this 
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direction,  that  very  fine  works  of  art  will  once  more 
be  seen. 

The  iridescent  wondrous-tinted  opal,  we  are  told, 
is  nothing  but  quartz  and  water.  There  are  several 
kinds  of  opals,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  precious 
or  "  noble  "  opal  used  by  jewellers,  the  fire  or  reddish 
opal,  the  common  opal,  and  the  Mexican  opal.  When 
the  different  tints  in  an  opal  are  distributed  evenly 
over  its  surface,  it  is  known  in  the  trade  as  "  Harle- 
quin." This  is  a  rude  way  of  designating  the  exquisite 
blending  of  hues  which  make  this  jewel  so  beautiful. 
The  iridescence  is  owing  to  minute  lines  on  the 
surface  of  the  gem,  which  decompose  the  light,  just 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  do  in  mother-o'-pearl. 
Steel  buttons  used  to  be  engraved  with  very  minute 
lines  to  produce  the  same  effect.  The  flashes  of 
colour  in  this  precious  stone  are  always  most  marked 
in  a  warm  day ;  the  knowledge  that  heat  enhances 
the  brilliancy  of  the  stone  always  leads  the  dealer 
to  hold  it  in  his  hand  for  some  time  before  showing 
it  to  his  customer.  Mr.  Emanuel,  referring  to  the 
fact  that  the  Mexican  opal  loses  its  beauty  when 
exposed  to  water — from  the  fact,  we  suppose,  that 
the  water  fills  up  the  fine  lines  in  it,  and  prevents  the 
decomposition  of  the  reflected  light  into  its  primitive 
elements — says  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  having, 
in  "Anne  of  Gierstein,"  ascribed  this  fact  to 
supernatural  agency,  these  stones  came  to  be  con- 
sidered unlucky,  and  they  consequently  vi'ent  out  of 
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fashion !  We  are  willing  enough  to  believe  in  the 
folly  of  fashion,  and  in  the  amount  of  superstition 
afloat,  especially  in  the  upper  circles,  but  we  think 
the  fall  in  the  value  of  opals  can  scarcely  be  ascribed 
to  such  a  cause  as  this.  They  are  now  again  in 
fashion,  however,  and  are  likely  to  continue  so ;  for 
in  addition  to  the  singular  beauty  of  the  gem,  they 
are,  we  are  told,  the  only  precious  stones  which  defy 
imitation.  Fine  opals  are  very  valuable ;  as  much  as 
;^i,ooo  has  been  given  for  a  large  stone  for  a  ring  or 
brooch.  The  ancients  prized  them  very  highly  ;  and 
Pliny  relates  that  Nonnius,  a  Roman  senator,  was 
sent  into  exile  by  Marcus  Antonius,  because  he 
would  not  part  with  an  opal  of  the  size  of  a  filbert, 
and  valued  at  ;^  170,000,  which  the  latter  coveted. 
The  finest  known  opal  is  in  the  Museum  at  Vienna, 
said  to  be  worth  ;£■  30,000.  There  is  also  a  very  fine 
one  among  the  French  Crown  Jewels. 

The  opal  reminds  us  somewhat  of  the  pearl,  a 
gem — if  we  may  term  a  simple  excrescence  by  that 
name — ^which  has  always  been  held  in  high  estima- 
tion by  mankind.  The  finest  pearls  come  from  the 
pearl  fisheries  at  Ceylon.  They  are  found  in  the 
shell  of  a  large  species  of  oyster ;  and  it  is  believed, 
with  much  show  of  reason,  that  th-ey  are  nothing 
more  than  some  foreign  body  which  finds  its  way 
into  the  shell,  and  which  the  fish  covers  with  a  secre- 
tion similar,  but  not  identical  with  that  with  which 
it  lines  its  shell.     A  pearl,  when  sawn  through,  shows 
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that  this  secretion  has  been  deposited  in  layers,  one 
upon  another,  round  some  central  body,  just  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  layers  of  phosphates  are 
deposited  in  the  human  kidney  round  some  foreign 
body,  and  resulting  in  the  calculus  or  stone. 

The  Chinese,  with  their  singular  ingenuity,  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  method  of  action  on  the  part 
of  the  oyster,  and  have  for  ages  been  in  the  habit  of 
inserting  small  objects  inside  its  shell,  in  order  to 
insure  their  being  covered  with  this  pearly  secretion. 
Small  idols  are  thus  coated,  but  the  secretion  is  not 
the  true  pearl  secretion,  but  a  similar  substance  to 
the  mother-o'-pearl.  Besides  the  Ceylon  fisheries, 
there  are  some  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  in  Borneo. 

The  pearl  fisheries  at  one  time  occupied  a  large 
number  of  men,  but  now  the  diving-bell  is  employed, 
and  their  occupation  is  gone.  Independently  of  the 
labour  of  diving  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  re- 
maining there  sufficiently  long  to  gather  a  hundred 
oysters  from  the  bottom,  where  the  pressure  of  the 
water  is  so  great  that  the  divers  often  come  up  with 
blood  issuing  from  their  noses  and  ears,  there 
was  great  danger  from  sharks.  Indeed,  in  such  fear 
were  the  divers  from  these  enemies,  that  they  would 
not  dive  unless  the  shark  charmers  were  present  and 
mumbling  their  incantations  whilst  they  were  at 
work.  The  pearl  was  anciently  considered  a  preser- 
vative of  virtue,  although  Cleopatra  certainly  did  not 
dissolve  hers  with  that  intent.     Although  the  pearl 
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will  dissolve  in  a  strong  acid,  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  vinegar  is  far  too  weak  to  produce  such  an  effect. 
It  is  a  pity  to  be  obliged  to  demolish  such  a  pretty 
story,  but  the  truth  must  be  told. 

The  oriental  pearl  is  just  as  much  prized  now  as 
in  ancient  times.  The  charming  harmony  it  has  with 
a  delicate  skin  has  always  made  a  necklace  of  this 
material  so  much  valued.  It  used  to  be  one  of  the 
boasts  of  the  famous  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  that 
water  could  run  beneath  her  instep  without  wetting  the 
sole  of  her  foot,  and  that  her  pearl  necklace  could  not 
at  a  little  distance  be  detected  upon  her  neck.  Among 
the  famous  pearls  existing  at  the  present  day  is  one 
belonging  to  the  Shah  of  Persia,  valued  at  ;^6o,ooo. 
Her  Majesty  was  presented  with  a  fine  necklace  by 
the  East-India  Company,  and  the  one  possessed  by 
the  Empress  of  the  French  is  famous. 

In  Europe  the  pearl  is  not  considered  to  be 
perfect  unless  it  is  of  pure  white,  slightly  transparent, 
and  either  perfectly  round  or  drop-shaped.  In 
China  and  India,  however,  they  are  preferred 
of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  In  North  America  and 
the  West  Indies  the  pearls  have  a  pink  colour; 
and  the  Panama  pearls  have  a  metallic  lustre, 
something  like  the  hue  of  quicksilver.  Black-lead 
coloured  pearls  are  much  prized  by  some  persons. 
We  are  told  that  pearls  cannot  be  imitated  with 
success  ;  but  those  who  remember  the  case  of  pearls 
in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1862,  will  remember  that 
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real  pearl  necklaces  were  exhibited  side  by  side  with 
imitation  pearls,  and  the  best  judges  were  deceived. 
Those  who  possess  fine  pearls  should  remember  that 
they  are  liable  to  be  discoloured  by  contact  with 
acids  and  gas,  and  noxious  vapours  of  all  kinds. 
This  is  the  reason  that  the  chandeliers  in  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  were  supplied  with  wax  candles, 
and  that  in  all  the  balls  of  the  aristocracy  gas  is 
never  to  be  seen,  ladies'  beauty,  as  well  as  their 
pearls,  not  being  improved  by  its  powerful  light. 

There  are  numbers  of  valuable  stones  and 
substances  which  are  not  so  rare  as  to  come  under 
the  denomination  of  precious.  Thus,  lapis  lazuli  is 
found  in  such  masses  as  to  be  used  in  the  adornment 
of  furniture.  This  stone  used  to  be  far  more  valuable 
than  at  present,  as  the  finer  tints  were  ground  to 
make  the  costly  colour  ultramarine.  But  chemists 
have  found  out  the  means  of  producing  this  colour 
artificially  at  a  very  small  cost.  Malachite,  again,  is 
used  for  vases,  &c.,  by  the  Russians.  The  doors  of 
this  material  in  the  Exhibition  of  185 1  will  be  re- 
membered for  their  brilliant  green  colour.  Jade, 
again,  seems  to  be  in  especial  favour  in  Japan ;  some 
fine  samples  of  this  stone  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Exhi- 
bition at  South  Kensington.  Amber  used  to  be 
fashionable,  but  it  is  now  wholly  gone  out,  except 
for  mouth-pieces  to  pipes.  It  is  still  used  in  oriental 
countries  for  the  adorning  of  various  articles  of 
furniture.  Amber'  is  a  resinous  gum,  and  is  found  in 
2  D 
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large  quantities  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  swept  there 
principally  from  the  exudations  of  the  pine  forests  on 
its  borders.  Coral  is  another  material,  the  dark  rich 
variety  of  which  has  latterly  been  in  little  demand. 
Formerly  we  remember  that  the  only  colour  ever 
seen  was  that  of  the  lip,  a  deep  red  ;  now  the  run  is 
all  upon  the  delicate  pink  tint,  the  colour  of  the  rose- 
leaf.  A  large  drop  of  this  colour  is  worth  from  ^30 
to  ;^40,  and  even  the  smaller  pieces  are  worth  from 
;^i20tO;^i5o  the  ounce.  There  are  white,  yellow, 
and  black  varieties  of  coral,  but  they  are  of  little 
value. 

Mr.  Emanuel  gives  some  very  valuable  hints 
touching  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  identity  of 
gems.  As  a  rule,  he  says,  stones,  either  cut  or  rough, 
which  can  be  touched  by  the  file,  are  not  precious 
stones.  Again,  he  says,  it  is  a  very  common  practice 
to  deceive  persons  by  cementing  a  genuine  stone  on 
the  top  of  a  piece  of  glass ;  or  a  valuable  gem,  as  the 
sapphire,  for  instance,  with  a  piece  of  garnet.  These 
are  so  artistically  formed  that  it  is  difficult  to  detect 
them. 

We  are  told  again  that  passengers  by  the  P.  &  O. 
Company's  steamers  are  often  taken  in  by  the 
natives  of  Colombo,  with  blue  and  other  coloured 
stone  cut  in  facets,  and  imported  from  Birmingham 
as  doublets.  False  pearls,  as  a  rule,  are  always 
larger  than  real  ones  ;  the  holes,  which  in  real  pearls 
are  drilled  very  small  and  sharp,  in  mock  pearls  are 
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larger,  and  have  a  black  edge.  Sham  pearls  are  also 
much  lighter  than  real  ones,  and  much  more  brittle. 
There  is  a  trick,  too,  in  the  setting  of  gems  which 
is  worth  knowing.  When  jewels  are  set  "  open,"  the 
interior  of  the  setting  is  enamelled  or  painted,  to 
throw  a  tinge  of  colour  into  the  gem ;  and  where  the 
diamond  is  in  question,  and  it  has  a  yellow  colour, 
the  inside  of  the  setting  is  often  of  polished  silver,  to 
correct  this  objectionable  colour.  In  the  matter  of 
pearls,  again,  it  often  happens  that  they  are  some- 
what different  in  colour,  which  is  easily  perceptible 
when  viewed  separately.  But  when  strung  together 
they  so  reflect  the  light  one  upon  the  other,  that 
these  differences  of  tint  are  lost.  The  moral  is,  that 
when  buying  a  pearl  necklace,  the  purchaser  should 
cut  the  string,  and  examine  each  bead  separately. 
As  we  cannot  imagine  any  of  our  readers  making 
such  purchases  upon  their  own  judgment,  this  advice 
seems  quite  superfluous,  as  a  professed  valuer  of 
gems  would  be  pretty  certain  to  take  this  precaution. 
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OUR  LIFEBOATS. 

|HE  Wreck  Chart  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
published  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
studded  with  black  dots  along  the  sea- 
board indicating  the  scenes  of  wrecks,  is  certainly  a 
very  grim-looking  piece  of  work,  and  well  calculated 
to  make  us  exclaim,  "God  help  our  men  at  sea  !"  If 
we  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  England, 
these  dots  become  so  thick  as  almost  to  cover  the  sea. 
From  the  Frith  of  Forth  to  Orford-ness  they  lie  as 
thick  as  pins  could  be  put  in  a  pincushion,  and  at  a 
glance  we  see  where  the  graves  of  our  seamen  are 
principally  to  be  found.  On  an  average,  fully  a  third 
of  the  wrecks  which  take  place  upon  our  shores  occur 
on  the  coast  which  is  washed  by  the  German  Ocean. 
The  shore  is  inhospitable  enough  in  all  conscience, 
and  the  harbours  of  refuge  are  but  few ;  but  the 
greater  number  of  disasters  which  occur  within  this 
limited  space  are  due  rather  to  the  negligence  of  man 
than  to  the  dangers  of  the  coast.  We  have  only  to 
look  at  the  numbers  of  unseaworthy  colliers  at  any 
time  to  be  found  in  the  "  Pool " — rickety  old  craft 
some  of  them  a  hundred  years  old,  with  rotten  planks 
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worn-out  sails,  nearly  always  overladen,  and  often 
with  untrustworthy  anchors,  and  cables  powerless  to 
hold  them  when  overtaken  by  a  gale  blowing  on  to  a 
lee  shore.  Can  it  then  be  wondered  at  that  no  gale 
from  the  eastward  of  any  moment  arises  without 
strewing  the  adjacent  coast  with  wrecks,  and  corpses 
of  our  gallant  seamen  ?  On  the  occurrence  of  every 
storm  we  hear  of  frightful  disasters  overtaking  the 
colliers  which  traverse  these  dangerous  seas  ;  and  yet 
these  navigators  seem  to  be  as  reckless  as  ever.  If 
we  look  to  the  western  side  of  the  island,  the  dots 
indicative  of  marine  disaster  are  not  so  thick,  but  still 
they  crowd  the  grand  estuaries  which  form  the  high- 
ways of  commerce.  The  Mersey  and  the  Severn 
seem  choked  with  wrecks — the  rocky  coasts  of  Wales, 
from  Bardsey  Island  to  Holyhead  are  also  thickly 
studded  with  these  ominous  black  dots.  The  shores 
of  the  English  Channel  are  pretty  free,  but  they 
thicken  round  the  Lizard,  and  along  the  iron-bound 
coast  of  Cornwall,  and,  strangely  enough,  they 
are  very  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  light- 
houses. The  truth  is  that  home-bound  vessels  make 
for  these  lighthouses,  as  moths  are  attracted  by  a 
candle,  and  feel  their  way  up  channel  from  one  light 
to  another,  and  in  doing  so  but  too  often  run  upon 
the  rocks  upon  which  these  structures  are  placed 
as  warnings. 

The  aggregate  of  losses  sustained  by  the  country 
every  year  is  frightful  to  contemplate.     Upwards  of 
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2,000  vessels  are  lost  on  the  average  annually  on  our 
coasts  alone.  This  number  appears  enormous ;  and 
the  reader  will  wonder  what  must  be  the  total 
amount  of  wrecks  throughout  the  world,  if  this  little 
island  alone  is  the  scene  of  so  much  disaster.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  unless  ships  frequent  a 
coast  there  can  be  no  wrecks,  and  it  will  therefore  be 
seen  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  our  overwhelming 
maritime  activity  that  our  shores  are  so  wreck-strewn. 
When  the  reader  is  informed  that  upon  the  coasts  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  one-third  of  all  the  mari- 
time casualties  throughout  the  world  occur,  he  will 
perhaps  be  astonished  ;  nevertheless,  such  is  the  fact. 
These  isles  are  the  common  foci  of  the  navies  of  the 
habitable  globe  ;  and  1,000,000  ships  annually  leave 
■  and  enter  our  ports.  Most  of  these  have  to  pass 
shores  either  rock-bound  or  fearfully  obstructed  by 
outlying  sands,  the  very  names  of  which  are  sounds 
of  dread  to  our  seamen's  ears.  With  all  these  traps 
on  the  paths  of  the  seafaring  community,  the  preva- 
lence of  wrecks  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  cannot 
be  wondered  at ;  but  it  certainly  is  astonishing  that 
so  many  collisions,  many  of  which  are  fatal  to  both 
ships,  should  occur  in  fine  weather,  and  in  broad  day- 
light. We  cannot,  for  instance,  imagine  two  men 
crossing  a  desert,  and  running  up  against  each  other 
against  their  will ;  yet  this  is  what  actually  occurs  on 
the  ocean  desert  to  ships  every  day  in  the  year, 
especially  in  the  bright  summer  weather.     With  the 
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vast  increase  in  our  steam  marine,  and  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  powerful  lights  which  steamers  carry, 
simulating  the  brilliancy  of  .those  in  lighthouses,  we 
can  understand  collisions  taking  place  in  the  night 
time  ;  but  in  fair  daylight  such  a  cause  cannot  be 
assigned  as  an  excuse  for  running  into  the  very  teeth 
of  destruction. 

But  there  are  other  causes  of  wrecks  for  which 
avarice  and  greed  are  directly  responsible.  We  have 
no  longer  wreckers  along  our  shores,  holding  out  false 
lights  to  tempt  mariners  upon  a  fatal  coast,  but  we 
have  a  system  of  marine  insurance,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  persons  best  calculated  to  judge  of 
such  matters,  tends  to  produce  wrecks  even  more 
surely  and  abundantly.  If  a  shipowner  is  insured  to 
the  full  value  of  his  ship,  in  very  many  cases  he  is 
quite  careless  whether  she  founders  or  not.  Indeed, 
in  all  cases  he  is  directly  interested  in  losing  her  out- 
right when  she  happens  to  take  the  ground,  rather 
than  in  recovering  her  in  a  damaged  condition ;  for 
this  reason — if  she  becomes  a  total  wreck,  the  in- 
surance has  to  be  made  good  by  the  underwriters  . 
whereas,  if  she  is  only  damaged,  the  owner  has  to 
bear  one-third  of  the  loss.  It  is,  however,  with  direct 
losses  that  we  are  more  particularly  interested  in  this 
article,  inasmuch  as  direct  losses  almost  always  mean 
danger  to  life;  Now,  as  long  as  a  merchant  has  no 
direct  pecuniary  interest  in  keeping  his  ship  afloat,  by 
reason  of  his  full  insurance  upon  her   being  secured, 
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the  public  have  no  guarantee  that  he  will  take  any- 
special  care  to  secure  her  safety.  The  consequence 
is,  we  know,  insufficient  stores,  untrustworthy  anchors 
and  cables,  and  very  often  unseaworthy  vessels.  The 
Legislature  has  lately  passed  a  law  to  force  ship- 
owners to  test  cables  and  anchors  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  of  the  Royal  Navy  are  tested,  but  this  law 
has  not  yet  come  into  operation;  it  will,  however, 
render  life  at  sea  much  more  secure.  If  the  holding 
tackle  of  the  Royal  Charter  had  been  able  to  bear 
the  strain  put  upon  it,  the  year  i860  possibly  would 
not  have  seen  450  passengers  overwhelmed  in  one 
night  by  the  sea.  But  marine  insurance  companies 
never  compel  shipowners  to  take  this  precaution ;  and 
their  neglect  in  this  item  of  safety  may  be-  considered 
as  an  example  of  their  general  carelessness,  even 
where  their  own  pecuniary  interests  are  concerned  ; 
we  may  guess,  therefore,  what  amount  of  thought  they 
take  for  the  life  of  the  poor  sailor.  Whilst,  however. 
Mammon  thus  operates  towards  the  destruction  of 
human  life.  Philanthropy  is  ever  on  the  watch  to 
preserve  it.  If  we  take  the  wreck  chart  in  our  hands 
again,  we  find  that  where  the  black  dots,  significant 
of  death,  cluster  the  thickest  along  our  shores,  there 
also  certain  red  crescent-shaped  mai'ks  stand  the 
thickest  :  these  indicate  the  presence  of  Lifeboat- 
stations,  or  the  means  of  rescuing  the  shipwrecked 
mariner.  England,  as  the  leading  maritime  nation, 
may  have   been   expected  tc  have   led  the  way  in 
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organizing  some  method  of  averting  the  frightful  peril 
to  which  those  who  go  down  to  the  great  sea  in  ships 
are  subjected  every  moment  of  their  lives ;  and 
certainly  the  National  Lifeboat  Institution,  if  cal- 
culated by  the  amount  of  lives  it  has  saved,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  humane  institutions, 
not  only  of  this  country,  but  of  the  world.  The  life- 
boat, manned  by  its  hardy  crew,  is  the  tool,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  Institution,  and  on  the  efficacy  of  these 
tools  its  working  value  depends.  As  long  ago  as  the 
year  1790,  lifeboats  were  known.  Greathead,  as  early 
as  that  date,  built  some  of  his  broad-curved  form  of 
lifeboats — in  shape  not  unlike  a  segment  of  oi^nge- 
peel.  These  boats,  filled  with  air-cases  at  the  sides, 
did  in  those  days  good  service ;  but  in  the  course  of 
time  these  models  were  departed  from,  and  in  the  end 
the  lifeboats  became  a  craft  rather  significant  of  dis- 
aster than  of  safety,  as  they  had  a  trick  of  turning 
end  over  end  when  lifted  by  a  heavy  sea,  and  not 
being  on  the  self-righting  plan,  they  were  apt  to 
drown  their  crews  beneath  them.  The  catastrophe 
that  ■  overtook  the  Shields  lifeboat  in  1850,  when 
twenty-two  out  of  twenty-four  pilots,  by  whom  she 
was  manned,  were  drowned,  at  last  drew  public  atten- 
tion to  their  worthlessness,  and  the  late  Duke  of 
Northumberland  was  induced  to  offer  a  premium  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  lifeboat,  which  should  best 
satisfy  the  conditions  required  in  such  a  vessel. 
These  are  qualities  as  a  sailing  and  a  rowing  boat  in 
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all  weathers,  qualities  as  a  sea-boat,  means  of  freeing 
herself  quickly  from  water,  extra  buoyancy,  power  of 
self-righting,  &c.  &c.  After  many  experiments,  a 
boat  was  at  last  built,  which  has  served  ever  since  as 
the  model  upon  which  all  the  lifeboats  of  the  Institu- 
tion have  been  built. 


Fig.    I. 

Figure  i  gives  the  general  exterior  form  of  the 
boat,  as  shown  with  the  extreme  sheer  of  gunwale, 
length  of  keel,  and  rake  of  stem  and  stern-posts,  the 
length  being  thirty-three  feet  and  the  breadth  eight 
feet.  The  dotted  line  shows  the  position  and  the 
dimensions  of  the  air-chambers,  the  relieving-tubes, 
and  the  internal  ballast.  The  festooned  lines  repre- 
sent external  life-lines,  to  which  persons  in  the  water 
may  cling.  The  two  central  deep  festoons  are  used 
as  stirrups  to  aid  persons  to  climb  into  the  boat. 


Fiff.  2. 
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In  the  deck  plan,  figure  2,  B  represents  the  reliev- 
ing tubes,  six  inches  in  diameter  and  six  in  number, 
fitted  with  self-acting  valves  to  let  the  water  out  and 
prevent  its  return  ;  C,  the  side  air-cases  ;  D,  the  end 
air-chambers;  E,  the  ballast,  composed  of  solid 
blocks  of  cork  ;  F,  ventilators,  to  admit  of  a  free  cur- 
rent of  air  under  the  water-tight  deck  and  pumps. 
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Fig-  3- 

Figure  3,  midship  section  of  the  side  air-cases.  B 
the  relieving-tubes  of  the  same  depth  as  the  space 
between  the  deck  and  the  boat's  floor ;  the  letters  C 
spaces  beneath  the  deck,  nine  feet  in  length,  placed 
longitudinally  at  the  midship  part  of  the  boat,  filled 
with  solid  chocks  of  light  cork,  forming  part  of  the 
ballast.  G  is  a  ventilator,  having  a  pump  fixed  in  it 
to  relieve  the  boat  of  any  leakage  water  while  afloat. 
Her  iron  keel,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  boat 
and  weighing  about  nine  hundredweight,  forms  the 
principal  part  of  the  ballast.  Thus  constructed,  the 
lifeboat  possesses  in  the  highest  degree  all  the 
qualities  which  it  is  desirable  a  lifeboat  should  possess, 
namely,  great  lateral  stability,  speed  against  a  heavy 
sea,  facility  for  launching  and  for  taking  the  shore, 
immediate  self-discharge  of  any  water  breaking  into 
her,  the  all-important  advantage   of  self-righting  if 
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upset,  and  strength  and  stowage-room  for  a  number 
of  passengers. 

As  a  mechanical  contrivance,  the  Society's  lifeboat 
is  as  near  perfection  as  possible.  The  air-cases  at 
stem  and  stern  are  so  capacious,  and  have  so  much 
sheer,  that  even  if  upset  and  turned  completely  over, 
the  boat  rights  herself  instantly.  Indeed,  there  are 
two  of  the  Society's  boatmen  who,  when  they  see  that 
she  will  inevitably  turn  over,  manage  to  stow  them- 
selves away  under  the  thwarts.  Twice  they  have  done 
this,  turned  a  complete  circle  with  the  boat,  and  come 
up  in  her  without  being  wetted  !  It  is  the  absolute 
faith  placed  in  the  safety  of  these  boats  which  renders 
volunteers  so  eager  to  be  called  out  at  any  moment 
to  take  part  in  this  desperate  service  for  the  paltry 
fee  of  a  couple  of  pounds  per  man.  Those  who 
watch  the  lifeboat  beating  through  the  breakers  rarely 
see  anything  of  the  hardy  crew  that  mans  her — green 
seas  break  over  them,  the  broken  water  envelops  the 
gallant  boat  in  a  sea  of  foam.  Every  other  minute 
she  is  filled  to  the  thwarts  with  water ;  but  the  next 
she  is  free  of  her  burthen  by  the  action  of  her  dis- 
charge-valves, and  gaily  floating  like  a  duck  after  his 
dive.  They  are  sometimes  stove  in  upon  the  rocks, 
bumped  until  the  bottom  timbers  are  loosened ;  and 
yet,  by  the  aid  of  the  cork  packing  placed  in  the 
floor,  they  float.  In  February,  1858,  for  instance,  the 
lifeboat  of  Youghal,  in  being  launched,  got  stove  in, 
a  hole  being  made  in  her  bottom  as  large  as  a  man's 
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head  ;  yet  the  crew,  nothing  dismayed,  rowed  to  the 
wreck  she  was  in  search  of,  took  fourteen  men  off, 
and  brought  them  safely  to  land.  Sorhetimes, 
indeed,  terrific  seas  will  sweep  every  man  out  of  them 
into  the  water ;  but  with  the  aid  of  their  splendid  life- 
belts, and  the  life-chains  around  the  boat,  they 
invariably  manage  to  scramble  into  her  again. 
Indeed,  the  loss  of  any  of  the  crews  of  the  National 
Institution  lifeboats  is  almost  unknown,  unless  in 
cases  such  as  that  at  Sunderland,  when  a  man  was 
crushed  between  the  boat  and  the  pier ;  or  in  the  still 
more  melancholy  case  of  the  wreck  of  the  steamer 
Sta7iley,  when  two  men  jumped  from  the  lifeboat, 
and  ultimately  perished  in  the  ship  she  had  gone  to 
save. 

Besides  these  carefully  constructed  boats,  there  are 
still  some  of  what  are  termed  North-country  boats, 
built  on  the  Greathead  model,  and  the  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  boats,  constructed  for  sailing  only.  The 
wrecks  that  take  place  off  these  coasts  are  nearly 
always  upon  the  outlying  sands  some  distance  off. 
These  boats  have  great  beam  and  length,  the  largest 
being  twelve  feet  wide  by  forty-six  feet  long.  They 
never  have  occasion  to  row,  but  spread  powerful  sails, 
and  therefore  require  great  stability,  to  obtain  which 
they  are  ballasted  with  five  and  three-quarters  tons 
of  water,  which  lies  in  an  open  trough  in  the  centre 
of  the  boat  twenty  feet  long,  four  feet  wide,  and  two 
and  a  half  feet  deep.  These  boats,  instead  of  i^ising 
with  every  wave,  cut  through  it,  and  indeed  may  be 
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said  to  sail  at  times  under  the  water,  their  crews  being 
protected  from  being  washed  out  by  ridge-ropes 
running  through  iron  stanchions  fixed  round  the  gun- 
wale. Their  crews  place  unbounded  confidence  in 
them,  as  they  are  firm  as  a  rock  in  the  water,  and 
•  have  never  been  known  to  turn  over,  with  one  excep- 
tion,— the  South  wold  lifeboat,  in  1858  ;  but  this  was 
entirely  through  the  fault  of  the  crew  themselves. 
In  taking  her  out  through  a  high  surf  to  exercise  her 
crew,  on  returning,  before  re-entering  the  surf,  they 
injudiciously  inserted  the  plugs,  and  pumped  about 
two-thirds  of  the  water-ballast,  when  she  was  over- 
taken by  a  sea  and  thrown  stern  up ;  the  ton  and  a 
half  of  water  still  in  her  rushed  to  the  bows,  and 
broaching  to  across  the  surf  she  became  submerged. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  had  her  full  water-ballast 
been  in  her  this  accident  could  not  have  happened. 
There  is  one  disadvantage  in  these  water-ballasted 
boats — the  men  sometimes  have  to  sit  with  their  feet 
in  the  water :  no  small  drawback  when  they  are  on  a 
long  service  on  a  bitter  winter's  night. 

The  seafaring  population  have  now  ample  means 
of  knowing  of  the  approach  of  a  storm.  The 
National  Lifeboat  Institution  supplies  standard 
barometers  to  all  their  lifeboat-stations,  with  a 
barometer  manual,  by  which  the  seafaring  population 
are  enabled  to  read  it  properly — a  thing  not  easily 
done  without  instruction.  This  manual,  besides 
giving  the  necessary  instructions  to  read  the 
barometer,  also  gives  some  valuable  signs  of  weather. 
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which  the  old  salts  perhaps  believe  in  more  firmly 
than  those  indicated  by  the  "  glass."  Some  of  those 
are  worthy  of  repeating  to  landsmen. 

Whether  clear  or  cloudy,  a  rosy  sky  at  sunset 
presages  fine  weather ;  a  red  sky  in  the  morning,  bad 
weather,  or  much  wind,  perhaps  rain  ;  a  grey  sky  in 
the  morning,  fine  weather  ;  a  high  dawn,  wind  ;  a  low 
dawn,  fair  weather. 

After  fine,  clear  weather,  the  first  signs  in  the  sky 
of  a  coming  change  are  usually  light  streaks,  curls? 
wisps,  or  mottled  patches  of  white  distant  clouds, 
which  increase,  and  are  followed  by  an  overcast  of 
murky  vapour  that  passes  into  cloudiness.  This 
appears  more  or  less  oily  or  watery,  as  wind  or  rain 
will  prevail,  and  is  an  infallible  sign.  When  seabirds 
fly  out  early,  and  far  to  seaward,  moderate  wind  and 
fair  weather  may  be  expected ;  when  they  hang  about 
the  land,  or  over  it,  sometimes  flying  inland,  expect  a 
strong  wind  with  stormy  weather. 

Remarkable  clearness  of  atmosphere  near  the 
horizon,  distant  objects,  such  as  hills,  unusually 
visible  or  raised  (by  refraction),  and  what  is  called  a 
"  good  Jicaring  day,"  may  be  mentioned  among 
signs  of  wind  and  rain  to  be  expected.  There 
are  certain  rhymes  which  are  worth  remembering, 
such  as. 

Fast  rise  after  veiy  low 
Indicates  a  strong  blow. 
Long  foretold,  long  last ; 
Short  notice,  soon  past. 
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But  it  is  upon  the  late  Admiral  Fitzroy's  storm- 
signals  sent  down  from  the  Meteorological  Office  that 
the   lifeboat   men    principally  depend.      When   the 
cones  are  hoisted,  indicative  of  an  approaching  gale, 
the   volunteers   generally   assemble   near  the  boat- 
house  in  readiness  for  a  start     If,  however,  a  wreck 
should   take   place  without   this  warning,  the  cox- 
swain-superintendent— who   has   a  salary  of  8/.   per 
annum,  is  immediately  informed  of  it,  and  he  takes 
measures  to  summon  the  lifeboat  crew, — if  by  day, 
a  flag  is  hoisted;  if  by  night,  a  carronade  is  fired 
quickly  twice.      In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the 
lifeboat  is  launched  from  her  carriage  at  once  by  the 
aid  of  an  eager  crowd,  who  pull  at  the  tackle  roved 
through  blocks   at    the    head    of   the   transporting 
carriage,   and   fastened   to   the  stern-sheets   of    the 
boat,  so  that  she  is  propelled  by  the  hands  hauling 
inland.     But  even  thus  launched,  a  boat  often  has 
the  utmost  difficulty  to  beat  through  the  rollers  that 
break  upon  the  coast.     In  order  to  overcome  this 
resistance,  she  is  launched  with  her  crew  in  her,  and 
the  moment  she  takes  the  water,  the  men  lay  hold 
of  it  with  their  oars,    and,    after   a   fierce   struggle, 
force  her  through   the  surf.     Sometimes,  however, 
it  is  necessary  to  carry  the  boat  for  miles — in  one 
instance  seventeen  miles — to  avoid  some  headland, 
or  to  gain  the  best  offing  for  her.     In  this  case  any 
coastguardsman  or  constable  has  power  to  seize  the 
requisite  number  of  horses  to  take  the  transporting 
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carriage.  Sometimes  eight  or  ten  horses  are  required 
for  this  service,  and  the  gallant  boat  starts  with  her 
crew  all  seated,  followed  by  an  excited  crowd,  such 
as  in  town  we  see  following  the  fire-engine  or  fire- 
escape. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  perils  which  the 
lifeboat  has  sometimes  to  encounter  before  she  even 
takes  to  the  water,  was  evidenced  in  the  case  of 
the  wreck  of  the  barque  Gigmta,  of  Glasgow,  which 
was  driven  ashore  in  February,  1862,  on  the  Carrig 
Rocks,  off  Grenore  point,  county  of  Wexford.  In 
this  case  the  Carnsorne  boat  had  to  be  conveyed 
many  miles  through  dreadfully  flooded  roads,  and 
when  arrived  on  the  brow  of  a  cliff,  had  to  be  lowered 
down  a  distance  of  eighty  feet  with  ropes.  She  had 
then  to  be  launched  through  a  heavy  surf;  but  ulti- 
mately she  took  off  the  crew  from  the  sinking  vessel ; 
thus  the  boat  had  to  make  a  dangerous  journey 
through  three  elements.  She  surely  should  ever 
afterwards  have  been  called  the  Flying  Fish. 

The  most  perilous  and  trying  lifeboat  services 
are,  however,  performed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  many  dangerous  sands  that  lie  off  the  coasts, 
and  more  especially  the  dread  Goodwin, — that 
sepulchre  of  ships.  Not  only  is  the  danger  of 
beating  through  the  raging  breakers  that  run  upon 
these  sands,  the  most  imminent  that  the  gallant 
lifeboat  can  have  to  encounter,  but  there  are  other 
sources  of  disaster  almost  as  great.     The  Goodwin 
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is  a  marine  cemetery,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  in  which 
the  ribs  of  many  a  gallant  vessel  are  embedded, 
whose  gaunt  and  seaweed-hung  timbers  appear  here 
and  there,  through  the  quicksand  at  low  water. 
These  old  wrecks  when  submerged  are  highly  dan- 
gerous, and  the  lifeboat  crew  have  not  only  to  avoid 
the  tumbling  seas  and  the  wild  sea-horses  which 
rage  around,  but  they  have  to  avoid,  if  they  can 
catch  a  sight  of  them,  the  remnants  of  these  en- 
gulphed  ships. 

The  cockswain  of  the  Caistor  lifeboat,  describing  the 
rescue  of  the  crew  of  the  schooner  Trial,  of  Pool,  on 
the  Barber  Sands,  in  1862,  says: — "On  our  reaching 
the  sands,  we  were  compelled  to  cross  through 
the  breakers  of  the  sands,  in  order  to  board  the 
vessel  on  the  south  side,  as  there  were  two  wrecks 
standing  out  of  the  water  close  on  either  side  of 
her,  and  in  so  doing  had  to  encounter  the  full 
fury  of  the  sea."  The  danger  of  the  rescue  appears, 
however,  always  to  be  at  the  moment  of  coming  up 
with  the  wreck.  To  warp  the  boat  by  means  of 
anchor  and  cable  just  within  reach  of  the  cluster 
of  human  beings  hanging  on  the  rigging,  and  yet 
not  to  come  within  the  clutch  of  the  madly  lifting 
and  falling  sea,  lapping  up  the  side  of  the  vessel 
which  would  throw  the  boat  one  moment  high  up 
in  the  mizen  chains,  and  the  next  precipitate  her  to 
the  stranded  vessel's  keel — requires  the  tact  of  the 
most   consummate  seamanship.     The  cockswain  of 
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the  Caistor  lifeboat  goes  on  to  say,  "  We  then  hauled 
the  lifeboat  up  alongside,  to  get  the  crew  out  of 
her ;  but  the  sea  broke  so  heavily  into  the  lifeboat, 
sea  after  sea,  which  followed  in  quick  succession, 
washing  her  crew  about  in  all  directions,  so  that  we 
could  not  hold  her,  for  the  sea  drove  her  quite  round 
under  the  vessel's  bow.  We  again  hauled  up  along- 
side, and  three  of  the  ship's  crew  succeeded  in 
jumping  into  the  lifeboat,  when  we  were  again 
drawn  by  the  violence  of  the  sea  against  the  ship, 
damaging  the  lifeboat,  and  breaking  her  mizenmast 
The  same  fearful  scene  was  again  enacted,  and  then 
the  boat  was  filled  with  a  heavy  sea,  and  could  not 
free  herself  until,  on  veering  off  to  discover  the  cause, 
it  was  found  that  a  part  of  the  sail  had  been  sucked 
into  the  plug-holes." 

This  is  only  one  picture  of  hundreds  that  occur 
all  round  our  coasts  in  every  gale  of  wind.  When 
we  hear  the  wind  howling  wildly  in  the  winter's 
night,  and  turn  round  in  our  comfortable  beds,  be 
sure  there  are  scores  of  wrecks  on  our  coasts,  their 
masts  crowded  with  drowning  seamen,  who  look 
across  the  howling  waste  of  waters,  and  who  would 
look  in  vain  were  it  not  for  the  gallant  lifeboat 
coming  to  them  as  a  thing  coming  from  the  grave. 
All  night,  when  gales  are  blowing  hard,  the  watchers 
hang  about  the  pier-head,  looking  out  upon  the  dark 
expanse  of  ocean.  Suddenly  a  rocket  climbs  the 
black  concave  of  night,  and  the  next  moment  a 
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minute-gun  is  heard  booming  across  the  waters. 
These  are  from  the  light-ship,  which,  moored  upon 
the  edge  of  the  dangerous  sand  by  her  powerful 
anchors,  holds  on  night  and  day,  swept  from  stem  to 
stern  by  furious  seas,  but  yet  keeping  her  ceaseless 
watch.  Some  big  ship  freighted  with  emigrants, 
like  the  Ftcsilier,  which  sailed  from  London  on  the 
4th  of  December,  1863,  and  in  the  night  was  broad- 
side on  the  Girdler  Sand,  off  Ramsgate,  with  a  freight 
of  strong  men,  and  many  women  and  children.  She 
is  seen,  or  rather  the  tar-barrels  she  burns  are  seen, 
by  the  Prince  lightship,  and  immediately  from  her 
deck  streams  the  ark  of  light  across  the  heavens.  In 
another  half-hour  a  land-rocket  answers  the  summons 
— the  lifeboat  has  put  off,  and  across  that  mad  sea 
twelve  good  men  and  true  are  beating  through 
the  storm  in  their  boat,  no  bigger  than  a  speck  of 
foam  upon  the  dark  ocean  :  for  hours  she  searches 
the  fatal  sands,  and  at  last,  guided  by  the  burning 
tar-barrels,  she  reaches  the  emigrant-ship.  The 
cockswain  says,  "  The  scene  at  this  time  was  an 
appalling  one :  the  howling  of  the  winds,  mingled  with 
the  shrieks  of  the  women,  and  the  rush  of  the  waves 
against  the  sides  of  the  ill-fated  ship,  used  as  we  are 
to  similar  sights,  made  us  doubly  anxious  for  the 
safety  of  those  whom  by  God's  Providence  we  had 
come  to  rescue."  In  this  terrible  moment,  however, 
the  utmost  order  prevailed.  By  the  aid  of  two  of 
the  crew,  the  women  were  lashed  on  bowlines  and 
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handed  into  the  boat — the  children  were  lowered  in 
blankets,  as  gently  as  they  would  have  been  on 
solid  land.  These  were  taken  to  the  tug  that  lay 
not  far  off.  Before  returning  home,  the  tugboat 
once  more  made  her  appearance,  and  informed  the 
lifeboat  of  another  wreck  on  the  Shingles  ;  this  was 
the  Demerara.  In  order  to  reach  her  the  boat  had 
to  beat  over  the  sands.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
conceive  a  more  perilous  passage  than  this.  The 
sands  are  furrowed  into  deep  ridges,  rising  from  two 
to  three  feet  high,  and  over  these  ridges  she  had  to 
beat  and  bump,  grinding  every  moment,  and  whirling 
round,  quite  unmanageable,  amid  the  boiling  water 
which  kept  her  submerged  the  greater  part  of  the 
time,  the  men  holding  on  by  the  thwarts  whilst  tons 
of  water  passed  over  their  backs ;  at  last,  however, 
she  reached  the  ship,  and  took  off  eighteen  poor 
wretches.  These,  with  the  emigrants  from  the 
Fusilier,  made  a  sum  of  120  souls  rescued  by  this 
gallant  crew  ;  for  which  magnificent  service  each  man 
had  the  magnificent  sum  of  21.  presented  to  him  ! 
Whilst  our  coasts  are  lined  with  gallant  fellows 
ready  to  risk  their  lives  for  such  a  paltry  sum— we 
beg  pardon,  the  money  could  not  have  been  the 
motive — we  need  not  fear  that  they  will  be  wanting 
in  the  moment  of  the  nation's  peril. 

We  have  before  said  that  the  average  annual 
number  of  shipwrecks  is  2,000,  placing  the  lives  of 
between   5,000  and    6,000  persons   in  jeopardy.     Of 
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this  number,  the  lifeboats  of  the  Institution  were 
instrumental  in  1865  in  saving  444  persons,  and 
shoreboats  a  further  number  of  182  persons,  or 
a  total  of  626.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Lifeboat  never  puts  out  except  in  cases  of  ex- 
treme peril;  therefore  every  voyage  is  a  desperate 
risk. 

But  the  instrument  by  which  all  this  rescue  from 
imminent  death  is  effected  is  costly.  The  expense 
of  a  lifeboat,  with  her  equipment,  transporting 
carriage,  and  boat-house,  amounts  to  £S^'^,  irre- 
spective of  any  charge  for  maintaining  them  in  a 
state  of  efficiency.  But  there  is  no  lack  of  willing 
givers  for  a  service  so  merciful.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  features  among  the  last  receipts  of  the 
Institution  is  the  gift  of  lifeboats  for  special  stations,. 
by  individuals  grateful  for  some  deliverance  at  sea,, 
or  mournful  for  some  irreparable  loss. 

In  many  cases  these  free-gift  lifeboats  are  named 
after  the  persons  so  delivered ;  in  others,  after  the 
name  of  some  dear  one  that  has  perished.  It  is 
a  poetical  idea,  and  one  calculated  to  soothe  those 
that  mourn  the  dead,  that  a  lifeboat  bearing  the 
name  of  the  departed  is  ever  watching  on  our  shores 
to  save  human  life.  It  is  as  though  the  soul  of  the 
lost  one  had  passed  into  the  gallant  craft,  in  order  to 
repay  death  by  life.  It  is  a  fashion  to  give  stained 
glass  windows  in  our  churches  to  the  memoiy  of  the 
dead  ;  but  surely  the  gift  of  a  lifeboat  is  a  far  more 
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active  deed  of  benevolence  than  the  mere  presentation 
of  a  sensual  decoration,  however  splendid. 

At  present  there  are  163  lifeboats  belonging  to  the 
National  Institution,  and  many  others  belonging  to 
corporations  and  private  individuals,  &c.  Neverthe- 
less, long  stretches  of  coast  are  yet  unfurnished  with 
the  means  of  saving  life,  especially  in  Ireland,  where, 
indeed,  the  Institution  has  but  twenty-three  stations, 
a  number  far  below  the  requirements  of  her  ex- 
tended and  rocky  coast.  Who  is  ready  with  volunteer 
offerings  to  fill  up  the  gap } 
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THE   BIRTH 
OF  THE  STEAM-ENGINE. 

|E  are  constantly  hearing  it  said  that  "  steam 
is  only  in  its  infancy,''  and  no  doubt  the 
application  of  the  power  of  the  young 
giant  is  very  far  from  being  exhausted.  But,  if  we 
look  back  upon  the  centuries  during  which  the 
infant  has  been  in  swaddling-clothes — if  we  notice 
the  ages  during  which  it  has  been  enjoying  its  play 
days,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  has  enjoyed  a 
very  long  amount  of  nursing ;  and  that  it  has  not  been 
put  to  work  a  moment  too  soon  for  its  character  of  a 
servant.  We  need  not  go  back  to  the  days  of  Hero 
of  Syracuse,  who  first  noticed  its  young  energies,  and 
actually  gave  them  a  little  playful  occupation.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  revert  to  the  days  of  our  civil 
wars,  at  which  time  it  seemed  to  be  making  an 
effort  to  do  some  work  in  the  world.  The  Marquis 
of  Worcester  was  undoubtedly  the  first  philosopher 
of  modern  times  who  saw  the  capabilities  of  the  new 
power.  That  he  actually  employed  the  power  of 
steam  to  force  water  to  great  heights,  and  that  he 
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planned  a  "  vessel  to  work  against  wind  and  tide,  j'ca, 
both  without  the  help  of  man  or  beast,"  doubtless 
points  to  some  engine  worked  by  the  expansive 
force  of  steam ;  but  this  was,  indeed,  the  very- 
infancy  of  the  invention,  and  it  died  stillborn.  The 
Marquis,  indeed,  in  his  "  Century  of  Inventions," 
called  this  a  "  semi-omnipotent  engine,  and  do  intend 
that  a  model  thereof  be  buried  with  me."  Mr. 
Woodcroft,  the  principal  of  the  Patent  Office  at 
South  Kensington,  thought  indeed  that  in  this 
paragraph  he  might  probably  find  the  infant  prodigy 
interred  in  the  vault  of  its  illustrious  progenitor.  He 
searched,  accordingly,  the  vaults  of  the  church  at 
Raglan,  where  the  Marquis  was  buried,  but  the 
"  infant "  was  not  to  be  found  therein.  The  pro- 
bability is,  that,  after  all,  it  was  only  a  creation  of 
this  ingenious  nobleman's  fancy,  for  we  have  no 
evidence  that  he  ever  actually  constructed  an  engine 
that  worked  by  steam.  But  the  new  power  was  not 
far  off.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  several  eminent  men  were  attracted  by  the 
force  of  steam,  which  seemed,  not  long  after  the 
death  of  the  Marquis,  to  draw  like  a  magnet  many 
of  the  inquiring  minds  of  the  time.  Sir  Samuel 
Moreland  was  one  of  these,  and  the  still  more 
illustrious  Frenchman  Dionysius  Papin,  another. 
Both  of  these  philosophers  lived  whilst  the  author 
of  the  "  Century  of  Inventions "  was  making  his 
experiments,  and  doubtless  the  fame  of  his  exploits 
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was  noised  abroad,  and  kept  alive  the  flame  of  the 
discovery.  Papin,  indeed,  was  the  first  to  attempt 
the  application  of  steam  to  propel  vessels  by  water. 
But  neither  the  spirit  of  the  age  nor  the  workmen 
were  yet  born  who  could  bind  and  loosen  the  limbs 
of  the  young  giant  at  their  will.  He  did,  indeed, 
contrive  a  boat  which  could  be  propelled  by  this 
means ;  but  having  so  far  conquered  nature,  un- 
happily he  found  the  self-interest  and  prejudice  of 
mankind  against  him.  Having,  in  1707,  completed 
his  model,  he  was  bringing  it  to  England,  to  try  the 
experiment  upon  the  Thames,  when  it  was  seized  at 
Miinden,  and  destroyed  by  the  boatmen,  who,  doubt- 
less, thought — like  the  farm-labourers  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  threshing-machine — that  the  new 
engine  would  take  the  bread  out  of  their  mouths. 
But  another  mind  had  taken  up  the  sacred  flame 
of  invention,  and  who  at  last  was  enabled  to  put  it  to 
a  practical  use,  and  to  inaugurate  its  first  success 
in  the  world  of  labour.  This  time  it  was  a  military 
engineer,  Thomas  Savory,  who  had  the  dandling  of 
the  illustrious  infant.  After  much  labour,  and  many 
vexatious  disappointments,  he  at  last  erected  a  "  fire- 
engine  "  to  pump  water  out  of  the  Cornish  mines. 
But  even  this  engine  was  on  a  totally  different 
principle  to  the  modern  steam-engine.  It  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  atmospherical  engine, 
in  which  a  vacuum  was  made  by  filling  a  vessel  with 
steam,  and  then  suddenly  condensing  it  by  means 
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of  cold  water — the  suction  power  thus  created  drawhig 
the  water  by  means  of  pipes  from  the  pits.  There 
are  still  remaining  in  Cornwall  the  engine-houses 
of  several  of  these  pumping-machines.  These  were 
at  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  but  the 
limit  of  their  power  was  soon  attained,  and  steam 
fell  into  disuse  as  the  mines  grew  deeper, — or,  rather, 
it  was  falling,  for  young  steam,  like  a  tennis-ball, 
this  time  no  sooner  touched  the  ground  than  it  was 
caught  again  at  the  rebound  by  Robert  Newcomen. 
This  inventor  was  a  blacksmith,  living  at  Dartmouth, 
not  far  from  the  residence  of  Savory,  from  whom  he 
had  received  employment.  By  this  means  he  was 
doubtless  familiar  with  the  working  of  his  pumping- 
engine,  and  no  doubt  noticed  its  defects.  At  all 
events,  this  provincial  blacksmith  saw,  or  rather  it 
was  suggested  to  him  by  Dr.  Hooke,  that  what  was 
wanted  was  the  means  of  producing  a  speedy  vacuum. 
This  he,  in  conjunction  with  a  glazier  of  the  same 
town,  named  Galley,  at  last  found  out  the  means  of 
accomplishing.  The  principle  of  the  new  engine  (in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Smiles'  "  Lives  of  Boulton  and  Watt," 
from  which  the  materials  of  this  article  are  largely 
drawn),  was  as  follows  : — "  The  steam  was  generated 
in  a  separate  boiler,  as  in  Savory's  engine,  from 
which  it  was  conveyed  into  a  vertical  cylinder, 
underneath  a  piston  fitting  it  closely,  but  movable 
upwards  and  downwards  through  its  whole  length. 
The  piston  was  fixed  to  a  rod,  which  was  attached 
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by  a  point  or  chain  to  the  end  of  a  lever  vibrating 
upon  an  axis,  the  other  end  being  attached  to  a  rod 
working  a  pump.  When  the  piston  in  the  cylinder 
was  raised,  steam  was  let  in  to  the  vacated  space 
through  a  tube  fitted  into  the  top  of  the  boiler, 
and  mounted  with  a  stop-cock.  The  pump-rod  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  lever  being  thus  depressed, 
cold  water  was  applied  to  the  sides  of  the  cylinder, 
by  which  the  steam  within  was  condensed,  a  vacuum 
was  produced,  and  the  external  air,  pressing  upon  the 
top  of  the  piston,  forced  it  down  into  the  empty 
cylinder.  The  pump-rod  was  thereby  raised ;  and 
the  operation  of  depressing  and  raising  it  being 
repeated,  a  power  was  thus  produced  which  kept  the 
pump  continuously  at  work." 

The  principle  of  this  engine  was  different  from 
Savory's,  but  it  could  scarcely  be  called  a  steam- 
engine,  inasmuch  as  the  steam  was  not  employed 
as  a  source  of  motion,  but  as  a  means  of  producing 
a  vacuum  on  one  side  of  the  piston,  which  allowed 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  to  exert  its  full  force 
on  the  other.  It  was,  in  fact,  more  than  half  an 
atmospherical  engine,  although  it  was  termed  by  the 
inventor  a  "  fire-engine,"  and  was  by  that  name 
known  afterwards.  The  appearance  of  this  engine, 
however,  was  not  very  different  from  that  of  the 
steam-pumping  engines  of  the  present  day  in  its 
outward  form.  Its  weak  point  was  the  loss  of  heat, 
caused  by  the  application  of  cold  water  to  the  outside 
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of  the  cylinder  after  every  stroke.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  a  vastly  more  powerful  engine  than  that  invented 
by  Savory  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
the  Cornish  miners,  one  after  another,  made  use  of  it 
to  pump  the  water  from  their  mines,  which  were  just 
on  the  point  of  being  drowned  out.  But  it  was  a 
clumsy  engine  at  best,  and  the  improvements  made 
upon  it  were,  singularly  enough,  the  result  of  pure 
accident.  The  system  of  condensing  the  steam  in 
the  under  side  of  the  cylinder  by  means  of  cold 
water  thrown  upon  the  outside,  would  have  speedily 
proved  its  ruin,  had  it  not  been  for  a  lucky 
mischance. 

In  order  to  keep  the  vacuum  as  perfect  as  pos- 
sible, a  quantity  of  water  was  allowed  to  lie  upon 
the  upper  side  of  the  piston.  Whilst  at  work  one 
day  the  engine  was  observed  to  make  several  strokes 
in  quick  succession  ;  in  searching  for  the  cause  of 
this  acceleration  of  its  pace,  it  was  found  that  a  hole 
in  the  piston  allowed  a  jet  of  cold  water  to  pass 
through  to  the  underside  of  the  cylinder,  and  thereby 
to  produce  a  rapid  vacuum  by  the  condensation  of  the 
steam.  This  plan  was  at  once  imitated  by  art,  and 
the  condensation  was  consequently  produced  at  a 
much  smaller  expense  of  fuel.  Another  improve- 
ment was  brought  about  by  the  wit  of  a  little  boy, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  turn  alternately  two  cocks,  one 
admitting  the  steam  into  the  cylinder,  the  other 
admitting  the  cold  water  to  condense  it.     The  boy. 
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observing  the  alternate  descent  and  ascent  of  the 
beam  over  his  head,  bethought  him  of  attaching  two 
strings  to  the  beam  and  to  the  levers  which  governed 
the  cocks ;  the  result  was  the  perfect  automatic 
action  of  the  engine  in  this  particular,  and  doubtless 
many  hours  of  absence  from  his  post  at  play  on  the 
part  of  the  ingenious  little  engineer.  Although  the 
Newcdmen  engine,  by  successive  improvements,  had 
established  itself  as  a  valuable  power,  yet  the  power 
was  very  costly ;  as  the  mines  were  driven  deeper 
by  its  pumping  power,  the  strain  put  upon  it  became 
so  great  that  its  parts  were  always  getting  out  of 
order,  and  so  much  steam  was  required  that,  in  one 
mine  alone,  we  are  told  that  four  boilers  were  burnt 
out  in  as  many  years.  By  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  these  engines  were  clearly  becoming  in- 
adequate to  perform  the  increased  work  thrown  upon 
them,  and  the  expense  of  working,  moreover,  was 
becoming  so  great  that  it  was  doubtful  whether 
horse-power  could  not  be  employed  more  eco- 
nomically. At  some  mines  the  consumption  of  fuel 
was  enormous.  The  two  engines  at  Wheal  Rose 
and  Wheal  Busy,  with  cylinders  of  sixty-six  and 
seventy-two  inches  in  diameter,  consumed  thirteen 
tons  of  coal  each  per  day.  If  these  mines  had  been 
situated  in  a  coal-producing  neighbourhood,  this  item 
would  not  have  signified,  but  Cornwall  was  a  long 
way  from  this  mineral ;  the  roads  to  the  mines  were 
mountainous  and  horrible ;  we  may,  therefore,  guess 
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at  the  expense  of  conveying  coals  to  them.  It  was, 
upon  this  question  of  the  loss  of  heat,  caused  by  the 
condensing  of  cold  water  inside  the  cylinder,  that 
Newcomen's  engine  ultimately  broke  down,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  new  actor  upon  the  scene, 
who  was  destined  to  remake  the  engine,  and  convert 
it  once  for  all  into  the  great  moving  power  for 
ages. 

It  so  happened  that,  just  at  the  very  time  at  which 
the  mine-owners  of  Cornwall  were  on  the  point  of 
being  drowned  out  in  consequence  of  the  inadequacy 
of  their  engines  to  "  fork  "  the  water  from  the  depths 
of  their  pits,  the  mind  of  an  intelligent  mathematical 
instrument  maker,  then  residing  within  the  shadow 
of  the  College  of  Glasgow,  appeared  to  be  directed 
to  the  new  motive  power  by  the  merest  accident. 
He  was  well  known  to  some  of  the  professors,  and 
being  of  a  philosophical  turn  of  mind,  appears  to 
have  been  in  some  sense  connected  with  the 
University;  at  all  events,  the  Professor  of  the 
Natural  Philosophy  class,  knowing  that  he  had  paid 
some  attention  to  the  subject  of  steam,  entrusted 
to  him  a  model  of  a  Newcomen  engine  to  repair. 
The  model  had,  indeed,  been  sent  to  London  for 
this  purpose,  and  if  it  had  remained  there,  in  all 
probability  it  would  have  been  returned  without 
dropping  that  fruitful  seed  into  the  mind  of  the 
workmen  employed  upon  it  that  it  did  into  the 
mind   of    the   Glasgow  optician   and   mathematical 
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instrument  maker ;  and,  possibly,  the  invention  would 
have  been  delayed  another  century.  Imagine,  gentle 
reader,  the  world  without  the  steam-engine  in  the 
year  1866! — imagine  all  the  material  concerns  of 
life  as  they  stood  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  then 
picture  to  yourself  the  effect  of  this  lucky  accident, 
if  we  may  so  term  it,  of  the  recall  of  this  little  model 
from  its  long  journey  southward  to  the  remote  sea- 
port on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde.  It  was  a  rude 
affair,  with  a  boiler  smaller  than  that  of  an  ordinarj'- 
tea-kettle ;  but  it  was  quite  big  enough  to  put 
thoughts  into  the  head  of  Watt  that  never  left  him 
until  they  had  borne  abundant  fruit  to  the  world. 
The  cylinder  was  only  two  inches  in  diameter  and 
six  inches  stroke.  When  Watt  had  repaired  it  and 
set  it  at  work,  he  found  that,  although  the  boiler 
was  apparently  large  enough,  it  did  not  supply  steam 
in  sufficient  quantities,  and,  after  making  a  few 
strokes,  it  ceased  working.  He  was  puzzled  greatly; 
but  instead  of  being  discouraged,  he  was  only  incited 
thereby  to  further  inquiry.  Professor  Robinson  says, 
"  Everything  to  him  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  and 
serious  study,  and  I  knew  that  he  would  not  quit  it 
till  he  had  either  discovered  its  insignificance  or  had 
made  something  of  it."  After  much  experimenting, 
he  discovered  that  the  want  of  steam  was  occasioned 
by  the  waste  produced  by  the  cooling  of  the  cylinder 
by  the  injection  of  cold  water  at  every  stroke,  nearly 
four-fifths  of  the  whole  steam  being  condensed  before 
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the  surplus  began  to  act.  Here  was  the  difficulty 
that  had  to  be  conquered.  Watt,  however,  held 
firmly  to  his  belief  that  "  Nature  had  a  weak  side,  if 
it  could  only  be  found  out : "  this  weak  side  he  dis- 
covered, and  came  to  the  conclusion  "  that  to  make 
a  perfect  steam-engine,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
cylinder  should  always  be  as  hot  as  the  steam  that 
entered  it,  but  it  was  equally  necessary  that  the 
steam  should  be  condensed  when  the  piston  de- 
scended— nay,  that  it  should  be  cooled  down  below 
100°,  or  a  considerable  amount  of  vapour  would  be 
given  off,  which  would  resist  the  descent  of  the 
piston,  and  diminish  the  power  of  the  engine."* 
Thus,  two  conditions  were  to  be  fulfilled,  which  were 
totally  irreconcilable  with  each  other.  According 
to  a  celebrated  French  saying,  "  Nothing  is  so  easy 
as  the  discovery  of  Yesterday ;  nothing  so  difficult 
as  the  discovery  of  To-morrow."  We  refer  to  this 
admirably-expressive  truth,  because  the  solution  of 
the  problem  seems  so  easy  now  that  it  has  been 
solved  ;  but  it  took  the  great  inventor  many  a  weary 
day  and  sleepless  night  cogitating  how  the  difficulty 
was  to  be  conquered ;  many  a  head-ache,  to  which 
poor  Watt  was  so  subject,  and  many  a  heart-ache, 
besides. 

That  there  is  at  times  a    reasoning  power  going 

*  We  have  quoted  this,  and  other  passages  occurring  in  this  paper, 
from  Mr.  Smiles'  singularly-interesting  "Lives  of  Boulton  and  Watt," 
a  work  which  has  afforded  many  of  the  facts  it  contains. 
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on  within  the  cerebrum,  of  which  we  are  wholly 
unconscious,  we  have  no  doubt  whatever ;  men 
cudgel  their  dull  brains  to  no  purpose,  all  the  while 
that  the  same  brain  is  ripening  an  idea,  as  it  were,  in 
the  dark.  So  it  was  with  Watt.  He  could  make 
nothing  of  the  problem  presented  to  him.  One 
Sunday  afternoon,  however,  in  the  spring  of  1765, 
he  was  taking  a  stroll  upon  the  Glasgow  Green, 
when,  to  quote  his  own  words,  "  I  was  thinking  upon 
the  engine  at  the  time,  and  had  gone  as  far  as  the 
herd's  house,  when  the  idea  came  into  my  mind, 
that,  as  steam  was  an  elastic  body,  it  would  rush 
into  a  vacuum,  and  if  a  connection  were  made  between 
the  cylinder  and  an  exhausted  vessel,  it  would  rush 
into  it,  and  might  be  there  condensed  without  cooling 
the  cylinder  ....  I  had  not  got  further  than  the 
Golf-house,  when  the  whole  thing  was  arranged  in 
my  mind."  We  can  imagine  the  exultation  of  spirit 
which  seized  him  as  he  returned  from  his  walk,  in 
which  this  idea,  big  with  the  fate  of  nations,  had 
sprung  up  spontaneously,  as  it  appeared,  in  his  mind, 
but  which  had  long  lain  there  ready  for  the  proper 
moment  to  burst  forth  to  consciousness.  As  far  as 
the  idea  was  concerned,  the  clumsy  steam-wasting 
Newcomen  engine  was  now  transformed  into  the 
new  creation,  to  be  henceforth  the  universal  drudge, 
the  all-powerful  slave,  more  obedient  and  more 
terrible  than  any  we  read  of  in  Arabian  story. 
But  there  was  to  be  a  long  and  weary  path  trodden 
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Tjefore   the   idea   of   a    separate   condenser  became 
translated  into  a  pregnant  working  fact. 

The  mechanical  arts  were  then  at  a  very  low 
ebb  in  Glasgow,  as  indeed  elsewhere.  The  splendid 
machinery  for  working  in  iron,  now  to  be  found  in 
the  shop  of  every  mechanist,  was  not  then  in 
existence;  the  turning,  planing,  and  boring  machines 
had  not  been  invented,  and  the  first  cylinder  Watt 
used  for  his  engine  was  not  bored,  but  hammered ! 
No  wonder  that  it  "sniffed,"  or  leaked,  in  every 
direction,  so  that  the  waste  of  steam  was  immense. 
In  the  midst  of  his  difficulties,  he  complains  that 
his  "old  white-iron  man  is  dead;"  an  event  which 
plunged  him  into  the  depths  of  despair,  and  affords 
a  measure  of  the  character  of  the  mechanical  aid 
at  his  disposal.  About  this  time  his  friend.  Dr. 
Black,  introduced  him  to  Dr.  Roebuck,  the  founder 
of  the  Carron  Iron  Company,  who  very  warmly 
entered  into  the  steam-engine  project,  and  ultimately 
went  into  partnership  with  Watt,  who  gave  him  a 
two-third  share  in  the  engine,  in  exchange  for  the 
capital  Roebuck  lent  him  to  bring  it  to  perfection, 
and  for  the  aid  afforded  him  by  the  establishment 
at  Carron.  New  castings  of  the  cylinder  were  made 
at  these  works,  and  early  in  1768  a  new  trial  was 
made  of  the  model,  but  with  •  no  very  satisfactory 
result ;  in  a  month's  time,  however,  after  much 
tinkering,  the  engine  was  set  to  work.  But  a  model 
.and  a  working  engine  of  large  proportions  are  two 
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different  things,  and  this  poor  Watt  found,  when  he 
attempted  to  get  mechanics  to  make  machinery  in 
large.  However,  the  patent  for  the  engine  was  taken 
in  1769,  and  the  engine  itself  was  finished  and 
removed  to  Kinneil  House,  the  residence  of  Dr. 
Roebuck,  not  far  from  Glasgow.  But  even  now  it 
would  not  go  with  any  success,  and  poor  Watt 
was  indeed  reduced  to  the  direst  despondency. 
"You  cannot  conceive,"  he  wrote  to  Small,  "how 
mortified  I  am  with  this  disappointment ;  it's  a 
horrible  thing  for  a  man  to  have  his  all  hanging  by 
a  single  string.  If  I  had  wherewithal  to  pay  the 
loss,  I  don't  think  I  should  so  much  fear  a  failure, 
but  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  other  people 
becoming  losers  by  my  schemes;  and  I  have  the 
happy  disposition  of  always  painting  the  worst." 
But  the  honourable  spirit  of  the  great  inventor, 
depressed  as  it  was,  and  still  more  depressed  as  it 
became  by  the  bankruptcy  of  Roebuck,  which 
occurred  about  this  time,  was  at  length  about  to 
triumph  over  all  his  difficulties.  "  The  darkest  place 
is  under  the  candlestick,"  says  the  old  proverb ;  and 
the  ruin  of  his  friend  happily  proved  to  be  the  salva- 
tion of  the  steam-engine.  When  Roebuck  failed, 
the  merits  of  the  new  engine  were  made  known  to 
Mr.  Boulton,  the  princely  manufacturer,  whose  works 
at  Soho  were  at  that  time  famous  throughout  Europe. 
Roebuck's  two-third  share  of  the  engine  was,  with 
the  consent  of  his  creditors,  made  over  to  Boulton,  in 
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exchange  for  a  debt  of  ;^  1,200,  which  he  had  a  right 
to  claim  against  the  estate;  the  good  men,  who 
wound-up  the  affairs  of  the  too-daring  schemer, 
holding  of  little  account  the  new  engine,  which  no 
doubt  they  looked  upon,  in  the  language  of  picture 
dealers,  as  "highly  speculative.''  Indeed,  Watt  him- 
self, at  this  moment,  seemed  to  think  but  ill  of  its 
prospects,  for  he  said  himself  of  the  transaction,  that 
it  was  only  paying  one  bad  debt  with  another.  What 
splendid  chances  some  of  us  miss  for  the  want  of  a 
little  foresight;  the  greatest  discovery  of  the  age — 
the  source  of  untold  wealth  to  all  mankind  for  all 
time,  parted  with  for  a  bad  debt !  However,  the 
engine  from  the  old  outhouse  at  Kinneil  was  taken 
to  pieces  and  removed  to  Soho,  and  in  1774  Watt 
himself  left  Scotland,  heartily  sick  of  its  people 
and  its  harsh  climate,  as  he  himself  confessed. 

Not  to  go  further  into  details,  we  may  say  that, 
with  the  trained  hands  in  the  manufactory  at  Soho 
and  with  the  energy  of  Boulton,  the  Kinneil  engine, 
or  "  old  Beelzebub,"  as  Watt  named  it,  was  put  in 
thorough  working  order,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  manufacturing  of  engines  only  awaited  an  exten- 
sion of  the  patent  right,  to  begin  in  England.  It  is 
very  possible  that  unless  Boulton,  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  had  come  to  the  rescue,  the  Steam-engine, 
like  many  other  famous  inventions,  would  have 
failed.  Without  tools,  workmen,  money,  or  energy. 
Watt  could  not  have  fought  the  battle  much  longer ; 
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as  it  was,  he  was  obliged  to  turn  from  his  labours  upom 
it  to  do  a  little  surveying,  to  make  plans,  to  construct 
mathematical  and  optical  instruments,  in  order  to 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  Now,  howevery  all 
was  plain  sailing ;  his  moneyed  partner  removed  all 
the  difficulties  from  his  path ;  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  obtained  for  a  new  patent  to  run  for  twenty- 
four  years — which  the  great  Burke,  among  others, 
by  the  way,  opposed — and  the  whole  manufacturing 
world,  especially  the  miners  of  Cornwall,  were 
eagerly  looking  out  for  the  new  machine  which 
was  to  restore  their  fast-fading  fortunes. 

Before  long,  several  engines  were  in  active  work 
in  England,  and  orders  had  arrived  for  powerful 
engines  for  Cornwall.  The  expense  of  fuel  and  the 
waste  of  steam  in  the  Newcomen  engines  still  at 
work  in  that  county,  had  brought  the  mining 
interest  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy ;  and  the  news 
of  the  new  invention  had  created  the  greatest 
excitement  among  the  adventurers.  It  was  there- 
fore of  the  utmost  consequence  that  no  failure 
should  occur  in  the  setting  up  of  the  new  ma- 
chinery; and  Watt  himself  went  down  to  super- 
intend the  erection  of  the  Chacewater  engines, 
required  to  drain  one  of  the  most  celebrated  mines 
of  the  country.  "At  last,"  says  Mr.  Smiles,  "the 
Chacewater  engine  was  finished  and  ready  for  work. 
Great  curiosity  was  felt  about  its  performance,  and 
mining  men  and  engineers  came  from   all  quarters. 
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to  see  it  start.  'All  the  world  are  agape,'  said 
Watt,  'to  see  what  it  can  do.'  It  would  not  have 
displeased  some  of  the  spectators  if  it  had  failed. 
But  to  their  astonishment  it  succeeded.  At  starting 
it  made  about  eleven  strokes  per  minute,  and  it 
worked  with  greater  power,  went  more  steadily,  and 
forked  more  water  than  any  of  the  ordinary  engines, 
with  only  about  one-third  the  consumption  of  coal. 
'  We  have  had  many  spectators,'  wrote  Watt,  '  and 
several  have  already  become  converts.  The  velocity, 
violence,  magnitude,  and  horrible  noise  of  the  engine,' 
he  adds,  '  give  universal  satisfaction  to  all  beholders 
— ^believers  or  not.  I  have  once  or  twice  trimmed 
the  engine  to  end  its  stroke  gently,  and  to  make 
less  noise ;  but  Mr.  Wilson  cannot  sleep  without  it 
seems  quite  furious,  so  I  have  left  it  to  the  engine- 
man,  and,  by-the-by,  the  noise  seems  to  convey 
great  ideas  of  its  powers  to  the  ignorant,  who  seem 
to  be  no  more  taken  with  modest  merit  in  an  engine 
than  a  man.' " 

The  success  of  this  engine,  which  very  soon  "forked" 
the  water  from  the  mine,  settled  the  question  of  Watt 
versus  Newcomen.  None  of  the  latter  engines  were 
erected  after  this  ;  indeed,  in  a  very  few  years  there 
was  not  a  Newcomen  engine  at  work  in  the  country. 
Many  of  the  engine-houses,  however,  yet  remain, 
presenting  a  very  picturesque  appearance,  and  serving 
as  mementos  of  a  past  era  of  human  labour. 

When  the  great  saving  of  fuel  in  the  new  engine 
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was  demonstrated,  Watt  and  his  partner  demanded, 
before  erecting  any  fresh  ones,  that  they  should  be 
paid  as  a  royalty  one-third  of  such  savings;  and 
this,  after  a  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  miners,  was 
at  last  agreed  to ;  but  it  subsequently  became  a 
constant  source  of  dispute,  and  ultimately  it  was 
given  up  for  a  fixed  payment.  When  the  wants 
of  the  pumping  districts  were  supplied,  orders  for 
the  new  motive  power  poured  in  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Poor  Watt,  who  had  to  make  the 
drawings  for  the  new  engines,  endeavoured  to  dis- 
countenance the  acceptance  of  these  orders ;  he 
thought  that  Cornwall  was  field  enough  for  the 
firm.  Moreover,  he  feared  that  steam  would  not 
be  able  to  contend,  especially  in  the  North,  with 
wind  and  water  power ;  but  Boulton  very  wisely 
combated  these  ideas.  With  a  far  more  compre- 
hensive vision  than  his  partner,  he  perceived  that 
the  new  power  was  to  be  lord  paramount;  that 
calms  and  drought  and  frost  would  be  its  great 
ally,  and  that  the  powers  of  Nature  would  not  be 
able  to  fight  successfully  against  it.  But  to  apply 
the  new  force  to  the  ordinary  requirements  of  the 
country  it  had  to  be  converted  into  a  rotative 
engine.  The  Cornish  pumping-engines,  it  will  be 
remembered,  were  not  of  this  class,  an  up-and-down 
motion  only  being  required ;  but  all  this  had  to 
be  altered.  The  transmutation  of  the  reciprocating 
to  the  rotatory  motion  Watt  had  planned — it  was. 
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in  fact,  the  simple  application  of  the  crank  to  one 
end  of  the  beam.  This  was  such  an  obvious  appli- 
cation of  the  common  lathe  crank,  or  that  of  the 
knife-grinder's  wheel,  that  he  did  not  think  of  taking 
out  a  patent  for  its  application  to  his  engine ;  but 
one  of  his  workmen  did,  and  sold  it  without  his 
knowledge  to  one  Pickard.  Watt  was  greatly  irri- 
tated at  this  piracy ;  as  he  observed,  "  it  was  but 
taking  a  knife  to  cut  butter  that  had  cut  cheese." 
But  the  patent  prevented  him  from  using  it,  and 
he  had  to  apply  his  inventive  powers  to  produce 
the  same  action  by  other  means.  He  did  indeed 
invent  five  different  methods  of  accomplishing  it, 
but  he  adopted  that  known  as  the  sun-and-planet 
motion,  the  invention  of  William  Murdock,  the  head 
man  of  the  firm,  and  a  subsequent  partner. 

The  "  sun-and-planet  motion  "  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
old  engine  now  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
This  venerable  remnant  of  antiquity,  known  as  "  old 
Bess,"  was  the  first  rotatory  engine  erected  by  Watt, 
at  Soho,  nearly  eighty  years  ago,  on  the  expansive 
principle,  and  was  the  engine  which  was  the  great 
show  of  those  celebrated  works  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  last  century.  In  the  same  museum,  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  room,  is  a  still  more  inte- 
resting relic,  being  nothing  less  than  one  of  the 
old  Newcomen  engines,  fitted  with  the  separate  con- 
denser and  air-pump  by  Watt:  it  stands  a  most 
interesting  monument  of  the  great  transition  of  the 
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old  "fire-engine"  of  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  to  the  Steam-engine  of  the  present  time. 
It  was  used  for  pumping  water,  and  its  clumsy 
wooden  beam,  with  its  semi-circular  ends  hung  with 
chains,  presents  an  extraordinary  contrast  to  the 
model  of  the  pumping-engine  close  by,  fitted  with 
the  elegant  parallel  motion  which  Watt  was  prouder 
of  having  invented  than  anything  else. 

The  latter  days  of  Watt's  life  were  more  calm 
than  were  those  of  his  early  manhood.  Pecuniary- 
matters  no  longer  troubled  him ;  indeed,  he  was 
accumulating  money  fast,  adding  estate  after  estate 
to  his  lands ;  and  in  1800,  the  term  of  his  original 
partnership  with  Boulton  having  expired,  he  retired 
from  the  active  duties  of  Soho,  and  took  up  his 
quarters  at  Heathfield,  a  charming  residence  near 
Birmingham.  Poor  Watt,  although  he  made  the 
whole  material  world  subject  to  the  power  he  had 
invented,  was  not,  however,  the  master  of  his  own 
household.  His  second  wife  appears  to  have  kept 
him  most  completely  under  control.  His  ever-active 
mind  could  not  rest  even  in  his  retirement,  and  he 
had  a  workshop  fitted  up  in  his  house,  where  he 
occupied  himself  in  inventing,  almost  up  to  the  day 
of  his  death.  Here,  in  his  working  dress,  he  used 
to  amuse  himself  with  his  copying-machine — a 
beautiful  instrument,  which  copied  works  of  art 
with  mathematical  accuracy.  But  the  man  whose 
genius  could  even  in  his  old  age  accomplish  these 
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things,  was  not  permitted  by  his  wife  to  come  into 
his  own  drawing-room  in  his  working  dress,  or  in 
his  leathern  apron  !  He  consequently  remained  here 
a  greater  part  of  his  time,  and  it  remains  now  in 
just  the  same  condition  in  which  he  left  it  when, 
in  the  autumn  of  1 8 19,  he  parted  with  this  life. 
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THE  FLESH-WORM  DISEASE. 

[HE  public  have  been  startled  lately  by 
the  published  accounts  of  a  new  and 
terrible  disease  in  Germany,  and  es- 
pecially in  Saxony,  which  brings  to  mind  some  of 
the  most  horrible  plagues  of  Egypt. 

The  disease  in  question,  termed  Trichiniasis,  caused 
by  the  ravages  on  the  human  muscle  of  a  minute 
worm,  termed  the  "  Trichina  spiralis,"  coming  so  close 
upon  the  Cattle  Disease,  did  indeed,  to  the  ignorant, 
appear  to  justify  some  of  the  frightful  prophecies 
of  Dr.  Gumming;  but  to  the  more  intelligent,  and 
especially  to  the  medical  mind,  it  came  as  an  old 
story.  Singularly  enough,  the  worm  which  is  now 
occupying  the  attention  of  German  anatomists  was 
discovered  as  long  ago  as  1835,  by  Professor  Owen. 
Both  Mr.  John  Hilton,  a  demonstrator  of  anatomy 
at  Guy's  Hospital,  and  Mr.  Wormald,  the  demon- 
strator at  St.  Bartholomew's,  had  two  years  pre- 
viously observed  small  white  bodies  interspersed 
among  the  muscles  of  subjects  under  dissection ; 
and  that  they  were  of  a  gritty  character  was  evident 
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from  the  manner  in  which  they  turned  the  edges 
of  the  knives.  One  of  these  specimens  of  affected 
muscles  was,  in  the  year  mentioned,  given  to  Pro- 
fessor Owen  by  Mr.  Paget,  then  a  student,  for  in- 
spection. These  speckles  the  distinguished  anatomist 
discovered,  under  the  microscope,  to  be  the  capsule 
of  a  very  fine  worm,  which  was  seen  coiled  up  closely 
within  it. 

From  its  hair-like  *  fineness  its  discoverer  derived 
the  term  "trichina,"  and,  from  the  spiral  manner 
in  which  it  was  invariably  found  coiled  up  within 
its  envelope,  he  added  the  word  "  spiralis."  Hence 
the  name  by  which  it  is  known.  An  account  of 
this  newly-discovered  parasite  was  published  by 
Professor  Owen  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Society"  in  1835,  headed,  "Description  of 
a  Microscopic  Entozoon  infesting  the  muscles  of 
the  human  body."  This  paper  gave  a  very  minute 
account  of  the  creature,  illustrated  with  drawings, 
and  established  his  claim  to  be  the  discoverer  of 
one  of  our  latest-found  inhabitants,  which  has  made 
such  a  sensation  in  the  world. 

The  discovery  made  much  noise  at  the  time 
throughout  Europe,  and  the  Professor's  paper  drew 
the  attention  of  the  anatomists  of  Europe  to  the 
worm.  But  one  or  two  cases  were  recorded  of  the 
presence  of  the  parasite  in   the  human  body,  and 

*  From  the  Greek  word,  6pi?,  rpix"£  li^"'- 
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the  matter  remained  in  abeyance  for  some  years, 
until  the  German  professors  again  drew  attention 
to  it,  and  completed  our  knowledge  of  its  method 
of  introduction. 

Professor  Luschka,  of  Tubingen,  carried  our 
knowledge  of  the  worm  perhaps  up  to  its  highest 
point  anatomically,  and  in  the  same  year  the 
method  of  transmission  of  the  worm  from  one 
animal  to  another  was  made  out  by  a  series  of 
experiments  instituted  by  Herbst.  He  gave  the 
flesh  of  a  hedgehog,  which  he  knew  to  be  in- 
fested with  trichinae,  to  young  dogs,  and  speedily 
found  that  .all  their  voluntary  muscles  were  full 
of  these  worms.  But,  although  this  important  step 
was  made  out,  little  notice  was  taken  of  it.  His 
experiments  were  repeated  in  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land, but  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  worm 
got  into  the  muscle  was  yet  undiscovered.  Zenker, 
in  i860,  was  lucky  enough  to  supply  this  know- 
ledge. 

The  body  of  a  servant-girl,  who  had  died  with 
many  of  the  symptoms  of  typhus  fever,  came 
under  the  inspection  of  the  anatomist.  He  found 
her  voluntary  muscles  to  be  full  of  trichinae;  and, 
upon  inquiring  into  her  case,  he  found  that  she 
had  assisted  in  the  making  of  sausages  about  three 
weeks  before  she  was  taken  ill,  and  that  she  had 
eaten  some  of  the  raw  meat  a  few  days  before  her 
illness   commenced.      The- butcher  who   had  killed 
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the  pig,  and  several  members  of  the  family,  had 
been  affected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  girl,  but 
had  recovered. 

The  sausages  and  hams  were  examined,  and  were 
found  to  be  full  of  worms  "  encapsuled,"  as  it  is 
termed,  or  surrounded  with  an  envelope ;  but,  in 
the  girl,  the  worms  were  found  among  the  muscles 
in  a  free  state.  From  this  evidence  the  manner 
in  which  the  parasite  obtained  entrance  to  the 
human  body  was  fully  made  out.  Pork — uncooked 
pork  —  was  the  vehicle  by  means  of  which  the 
parasite  was  enabled  to  enter  the  human  body. 

But,  says  the  reader,  why  should  pork  only  be 
the  means  of  conveying  the  entozoa  to  the  human 
body  .-■  The  reason  is,  that  the  pig  is  the  only 
animal  eaten  by  man  that  is  partially  a  carnivorous 
feeder.  It  is  supposed  that  the  pig  obtains  them 
from  dead  rats,  which  are  often  infested  with  these 
worms,  or  other  garbage.  Birds,  although  carrion 
feeders,  cannot,  for  some  unknown  reason,  be  infested 
with  the  worm.  In  the  horse,  the  calf,  and  the 
young  and  old  dog,  says  Dr.  Thudichum,  the  young 
trichina  are  born,  but  they  cannot  pierce  the  intes- 
tines, and  therefore  cannot  immigrate  into  the  flesh, 
but  they  cause  a  kind  of  bloody  dysentery. 

Of  "course  it  is  just  possible  that  the  worm  may 
be  conveyed,  like  the  tape-worm,  through  the 
medium  of  impure  water.  We  are  not  likely  to 
drink   this,   but   it    often    happens    that    fruit    and 
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vegetables  are  watered  from  impure  tanks,  into 
which  these  creatures  may  have  got. 

It  is  certainly  an  objection  to  the  modern  system 
of  watering  with  liquid  manure,  that  in  this  way 
the  tape-worm,  and  possibly  the  trichina,  may  find 
their  way  on  to  the  vegetables  which  we  eat,  and 
in  this  manner  we  may  be  receiving  noxious  in- 
testinal worms  into  our  system.  For  instance, 
some  people  water  their  strawberries  with  liquid 
manure,  little  thinking  of  the  small  serpent  that 
may  be  hidden  in  the  fruit. 

It  is  now  known  that,  after  entering  the  alimentary 
canal,  the  parasite  finds  its  breeding-ground,  and 
brings  forth  immense  numbers  of  young,  which 
immediately  begin  to  make  their  way  through  the 
coats  of  the  intestines  and  migrate  into  the  muscles. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  these  disagreeable 
adventurers  always  select  the  voluntary  muscles,  or 
those  which  are  moved  at  our  will.  The  heart  and 
kidneys,  and  those  parts  of  the  viscera  which  act 
independently  of  the  will,  are  scarcely  ever  affected. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  matter  of  dispute  how  the  worms 
get  distributed  so  generally  over  the  body  ;  some 
anatomists  asserting  that  they  make  their  way  directly 
by  boring,  as  the  ship-worm  bores  through  a  piece 
of  timber  ;  but  Dr.  Thudichum,  who  was  appointed 
in  1864  to  investigate  the  subject  by  the  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  asserts  that  they  enter 
the  circulation,  and  are   in  this   manner  distributed 
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equally  over  every  part  of  the  body.  To  use  his 
words :  "  Arrived  in  the  capillaries  (terminal  blood- 
vessels), they  penetrate  their  two-coated  walls,  sepa- 
rating the  fibres  as  a  man  separates  the  branches 
of  a  hedge,  when  creeping  through  it,  and  are  now 
either  at  once  in  muscular  tissue,  their  proper  feed- 
ing ground,  or  get  into  inhospitable  tissues  and 
cavities,  and  there  either  perish  or  escape  from 
them  by  a  renewed  effort  at  locomotion,  enter  the 
circulation  a  second  time,  and  ultimately  perish  in 
the  lungs,  or  arrive  in  some  muscle  to  obtain  a 
late  asylum/' 

This  hypothesis  certainly  seems  the  most  reason- 
able, as  it  is  in  agreement  with  the  known  means 
by  which  other  entozoa  migrate.  Arrived  at  the 
muscular  tissues,  it  seems  again  questionable  whether 
the  worm  attacks  the  muscle  only,  or  whether  it  is 
not  deposited  in  the  intervals  which  occur  between 
the  bundles  of  muscles.  Leuckhart  says  they  pene- 
trate the  sarcolemma,  and  eat  the  muscular  fibre 
itself.  Dr.  Thudichum  says  that  he  has  never  seen 
but  once  the  worm  in  the  muscle,  but  always  out- 
side of  it.  It  is  certainly  a  strange  fact,  that,  in 
many  cases,  persons  attacked  with  trichiniasis  have 
not  only  perfectly  recovered  from  its  effects,  but 
have  become  as  strong  as  ever.  It  could  scarcely 
have  happened  that  the  muscles  of  these  patients 
had  been  fed  upon  by  vast  colonies  of  worms,  which 
would  have  inevitably  destroyed  them  beyond  repair. 

2  G 
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The  probability  is  that  the  worm  finds  its  way  into 
all  the  tissues.  Between  the  third  and  fourth  week 
after  immigration,  the  trichina  has  become  full- 
grown,  and  now  it  begins  to  prepare  its  capsule. 
It  becomes  fixed  to  the  spot  in  which  it  is,  solid 
matter  is  deposited  around  it,  and,  curled  up,  it 
lies  immovable  in  its  plastic  capsule,  and  dies 
unless  received  again  into  the  alimentary  canal  of 
another  animal,  which  in  this  case  of  course  it 
never  does. 

The  presence  of  these  encapsuled  trichinae  in  the 
muscles  may  cause  irritation,  but  that  speedily  sub- 
sides ;  and  it  is  pretty  clear  that  many  persons  suffer 
little  harm  from  them  whilst  thus  curled  up,  as  they 
have  been  found  in  the  bodies  of  subjects  that  have 
been  dissected,  and  whose  previous  history  gave  no 
evidence  of  their  existence. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  malady,  when  severe,  puts 
on  many  of  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  well- 
known  diseases.  The  fever  caused  by  the  presence 
of  the  parent  worms  in  the  intestines  may  be,  as 
indeed  it  often  has  been,  taken  for  gastric  fever. 
Then,  again,  when  the  young  worms  are  immigrating 
into  the  muscles,  the  most  excruciating  agony  seizes 
the  patient :  he  cannot  move  a  muscle  without  the 
utmost  pain,  and  he  lies  generally  upon  his  back, 
with  his  legs  a  little  apart,  covered  with  perspiration. 
The  face  and  neck  become  tumid  with  a  dropsical 
effusion,  which   gradually  extends   to  the  legs  and 
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abdomen.  An  attack  of  acute  rheumatic  fever 
appears  to  have  seized  the  individual,  but  for  the 
want  of  the  heart  symptoms.  Again,  the  disease 
simulates  cholera  and  typhus,  and  indeed  poisoning 
in  many  of  its  symptoms  ;  but  those  who  have  seen 
a  genuine  case  of  trichiniasis  cannot  be  deceived,  as 
the  whole  symptoms  present  are  consistent  with  no 
other  disease.  In  cases  of  doubt,  a  piece  of  the 
living  muscle  has  been  excised  from  the  biceps 
muscle  of  the  arm  ;  and  this  test  is  almost  certain 
to  be  conclusive,  as  the  worm  is  distributed,  in 
severe  cases,  in  profusion  through  every  voluntary 
muscle  of  the  entire  body. 

Dr.  Thudichum,  speaking  of  a  child  who  died  of 
this  disease,  says  in  his  report  to  Mr.  Simon,  "  One 
preparation  from  the  biceps  muscle  of  a  child,  four 
and  a  half  years  of  age,  which  died  on  the  seventy- 
ninth  day,  contained  the  astounding  number  of 
fifty-eight.  Such  a  preparation  was  estimated  to 
weigh  one-fifth  of  a  grain,  and  therefore  every  grain 
of  muscle  contained  on  an  average  one  hundred 
trichinae.  Now,  assuming  the  weight  of  the  muscles 
of  an  adult  to  be  only  forty  pounds,  and  assuming 
him  to  be  a  victim  of  trichiniasis,  and  the  parasites 
equally  distributed  throughout  his  body,  he  would 
contain  upwards  of  twenty-eight  millions  of  these 
animals." 

The  agony  of  this  plague  of  worms,  attacking  the 
fine    fibres    of    nerves    distributed    throughout    the 
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frame,  can  from  this  estimate  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood, and  the  fever  and  weakness  caused  by  the 
destruction  of  fibre,  together  with  the  irritation,  is 
accounted  for  with  equal  ease. 

The  progress  of  the  disease  is  pretty  much  as 
follows : — During  the  first  stage,  which  lasts  from  a 
week  to  ten  days,  there  is  great  intestinal  disturbance, 
caused  by  the  presence  of  the  parent  trichinae  in 
the  intestines  giving  rise  in  severe  cases  to  alarming 
diarrhoea,  as  may  be  expected. 

The  second  stage  lasts  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
— seldom  longer;  during  this  time  the  immigration 
of  the  young  trichinae,  hatched  in  the  intestinal 
passage,  is  taking  place,  hence  the  agony  throughout 
the  body,  the  dropsy  in  the  face,  the  hurried  breath- 
ing, and  the  fever:  although  the  drop.sy  becomes 
general,  it  in  no  manner  depends  upon  kidney 
disease,  as  that  organ  is  never  affected  in  any 
way. 

In  the  fourth  week  the  immigration  has  entirely 
ceased,  and  the  worm  is  beginning  to  be  incapsulated. 
From  this  time  the  patient  begins  to  recover,  the 
appetite  improves,  the  pains  are  mitigated,  and  unless 
complications  arise,  as  in  other  severe  fevers,  the 
patient  gradually  passes  into  a  state  of  health. 

Death  may,  however,  take  place  at  any  stage  of 
the  disease.  At  the  great  outbreak  of  this  disease, 
which  took  place  at  Calbe,  in  Germany,  it  was 
observed  to  happen  on  the  fifth,  eighth,  fourteenth. 
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twenty-first,  and  forty-second  days  of  the  illness. 
Death  generally  is  brought  about  by  exhaustion: 
the  exhaustive  diarrhcea  which  sometimes  occurs, 
together  with  the  inability  to  take  food,  and  the 
terrible  agony,  easily  explains  this  termination. 

The  difficulty  connected  with  the  treatment  of 
this  disease  is  consequent  upon  the  impossibility  of 
knowing  what  is  really  the  matter  in  its  early  stages, 
when  treatment  is  alone  useful.  In  regular  outbreaks 
of  the  disease,  the  physician  is  led  to  suspect  the 
evil  in  the  beginning,  and  then  it  can  be  cut  short 
by  destroying  and  expelling  the  parent  worms  before 
they  have  had  time  to  colonize  the  intestines  with 
their  young.  But  at  the  commencement  of  an  out- 
break, or  in  isolated  cases,  the  symptoms  are  too 
like  those  of  gastric  fever  to  lead  to  a  suspicion  of 
the  real  nature  of  the  affection. 

Prevention  is  far  better  than  cure,  and,  happily, 
this  can  be  easily  accomplished.  As  pork  is  the 
only  means  by  which  the  parasite  can  enter  the 
human  frame,  we  have  only  to  take  care  that  we 
eat  it  thoroughly  cooked. 

The  Englishman  has  a  very  strong  prejudice 
in  favour  of  doing  his  leg  of  pork  well,  however 
much  he  may  like  beef  and  mutton  underdone.  The 
Germans  are  apt  to  suffer  desperate  outbreaks  of 
this  disease,  because  they  are  fond  of  smoked 
sausages,  in  which  no  heat  is  applied  to  the  meat. 
The  severity  of  the  infection  depends,  indeed,  upon 
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the  amount  of  cooking  to  which  the  trichinous  meat 
has  been  subjected,  and  the  order  in  which  it  is 
afifected  is  as  follows : — raw  meat,  smoked  sausages, 
cervelat  sausages,  raw  smoked  ham,  raw  smoked 
sausage,  fried  sausage,  fried  meat-balls,  brawn,  pickled 
pork,  blood  sausage,  boiled  pork.  As  few  people 
are  likely  to  eat  raw  pork,  there  seems  little  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  most  dangerous  item  in 
the  list,  but  it  is  well  to  know  that  boiled  pork  is  in 
all  cases  the  most  harmless. 

The  power  of  the  worm  to  resist  heat  and  cold 
is  very  remarkable.  They  have  been  frozen  to  five 
degrees  below  centigrade,  and  have  been  thawed  to 
life  again.  Ordinary  vermifuges  are  powerless 
against  them — their  vitality  is  as  great  as  that  of 
the  wheel-worm,  which  seems  almost  indestructible. 
Let  our  friends,  then,  take  care  never  to  touch  the 
smallest  portion  of  underdone  pork,  and  beware  of 
German  sausages,  polonies,  and  things  of  the  same 
kind,  as  they  would  beware  of  an  assassin. 

Before  the  discovery  of  the  new  disease,  trichiniasis, 
several  epidemics  occurred  in  Germany,  which  very 
much  puzzled  the  physicians. 

In  two  or  three  cases  it  was  supposed  that  the 
persons  suffering  had  been  poisoned  in  some  mys- 
terious manner,  and  judicial  inquiries  were  instituted 
without  any  result.  More  generally,  however,  the 
outbreaks  were  ascribed  to  rheumatic  fever  or  typhus 
fever.    It  was  observed  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence 
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that    the    outbreaks    were    confined    to    particular 
families,  regiments,  or  villages. 

The  symptoms,  then  obscure,  are  now  recognized 
as  those  of  trichiniasis  ;  indeed,  there  seems  to  be 
little  doubt  that  they  were  outbreaks  of  this  dis- 
order. They  all  occurred  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
the  time  of  pig-sticking  in  Germany,  and  the  very 
characteristic  swelling  of  the  face,  in  the  absence 
of  any  kidney  disease,  was  observed. 

The  mortality  arising  from  this  disease  is  in  direct 
ratio  of  the  severity  of  the  attack,  and  this  depends 
upon  the  number  of  worms  which  may  chance  to  be 
introduced  into  the  body.  One  pig  is  sufficient  to 
cause  an  epidemic  far  and  wide ;  indeed,  many  of 
those  which  have  ravaged  Germany  within  these 
last  three  or  four  years  have  been  traced  to  one 
trichinous  pig. 

At  the  outbreak  at  Plauen  one  person  died  out 
of  thirty  attacked.  At  Calbe,  where  the  epidemic 
was  more  severe,  seven  persons  died  out  of  thirty- 
eight  infected ;  at  Hettstadt,  where  one  trichinous 
pig  infected  158  persons,  twenty-eight  died.  From 
these  facts  the  formidable  nature  of  the  infection 
may  be  gathered. 

If  sudden  epidemics  can  be  traced  to  the  action 
of  an  obscure  worm,  may  we  not  hope  that  many  of 
our  disorders,  now  obscure  in  their  origin,  and  con- 
sequently unmanageable  and  incurable,  will  in  time 
come  to  light,  and  be  amenable  to  treatment  ?     Pos- 
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sibly  some  more  subtle  instrument  even  than  the 
microscope  will  be  discovered,  and  give  us  the  power 
of  scrutinizing  diseased  conditions,  and  finding  out 
the  agents  so  stealthily  at  work  in  bringing  the 
human  machine  to  misery  and  premature  death. 
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Sowerby's  English  Botany : 

Containing  a  Description  and  Life-Size  Drawing  of  every  British 
Plant.  Edited  and  brought  up  to  the  present  standard  oi  scientific 
knowledge  by  T.  Boswell  Syme,  F.L.S.,  &c.  With  Popular 
Descriptions  of  the  Uses,  History,  and  Traditions  of  each  Plant,  by 
Mrs.  Lankester,  Author  of  *' Wild  Flowers  worth  Notice," 
*'The  British  Ferns,"  &c.  The  Figures  by  J.  E.  Sowerby, 
James  Sowerby,  F.L.S.,  J.  de  C.  Sowebby,  F.L.S.,  and  J, 
W.  Salter,  A.L.S. 

The  Distinctive  Characteristics  of  this  edition  are, — 

1.  A  life-size  drawing  of  every  British  plant,  arranged  according  to 
the  Natural  System  of  De  Candolle. 

2.  Where  necessary,  the  plates  are  accompanied  by  illustrations  of  the 
structure  of  the  various  organs  of  the  plant,  especially  of  those  struc- 
tures discovered  within  the  last  few  years  by  the  use  of  the  microscope. 

3.  All  the  illustrations  are  full-coloured,  instead  of  half-coloured,  and 
the  utmost  care  is  taken  to  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to  nature. 

*' Under  the  editorship  of  T.  Boswell  Syme,  F.L.S.,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Lankester, 
whose  work  on  '  Wildflowers  worth  Notice'  is  so  well  appreciated  by  the  puljUc, 
we  have  the  best  guarantee  that  '  Sowerhj'a  Engli>h  Botany,*  when  finished,  will  be 
exhaustive  of  the  Buhject,  and  woithy  of  the  branch  of  science  it  illustrates.  .  . 
Ill  turning  over  the  charmingly  executed  hand-coloured  plates  of  Brlti^h  plants 
which  encumber  these  volumes  with  riches,  the  reader  cannot  help  being  struck  with 
the  beauty  of  many  of  the  humblest  floweringr  weeds  we  tread  on  with  careless  alep. 
Our  fields,  woods,  and  hillsides,  are  paved  with  riches  we  all  too  much  neglect.  ,  . 
We  cannot  dwell  upon  many  of  the  individuals  groupea  in  the  splendid  bouquet  of 
flowers  presented  in  the^e  pages,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the  work  is 
pledged  tocontaiu  a  figure  of  every  wild  flower  indigenous  to  these  isles." — The  Times, 
kov.  3,  1865. 

*' Will  be  the  most  complete  Flora  of  Great  Britain  ever  brought  out.  This  great 
work  will  find  a  place  wherever  botanica.1  science  is  cultivated,  and  the  study  of  our 
native  plants,  with  all  their  lascinating  associations,  held  dear." — Atkenmum, 

**  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  and  accuracy  of  the  coloured  figures.  They  are 
drawn  life-size — an  advantage  which  every  young  amateur  will  recognize  who  has  vainly 
puzzled  over  drawings  in  which  a  celandine  is  as  big  as  a  poppy — they  are  enriched 
with  delicate  delineations  of  print,  petal,  anther,  and  any  organ  which  happens  to  be 

remarkable  in  i's  form — and  not  a  few  plates  are  altogether  new A  clear. 

bold,  distinctive  type  enables  the  reader  to  tahe  in  at  a  glance  the  arrangement  and 
divisions  of  every  page.  And  Mrs.  Lanke»ter  has  added  to  the  technical  description 
by  the  editor,  an  extremely  interesting  popular  sketch,  which  follnws  in  smaller  type. 
The  English,  French  and  German  popular  names  are  given,  and,  wherev»-rthat  deli- 
cate and  difficult  step  is  at  all  practicable,  th°ir  derivation  also.  Aledical  properties, 
superstitions,  and  fancies,  and  poetic  tributes  and  illusions  lollow.  in  short,  there 
is  nothing  more  left  to  be  desired.'' — Guardian. 

**  Should  the  succeedino;  parts  be  as  good,  the  work,  when  complete,  will  be  without 
a  rival  in  excellence."— Oiaierygr. 

I  **  Without  question,  this  is  the  standard  work  on   Botany,  and  indispensable  to 

j  every  botanist.    .     .   The  plates  are  most  accurate  and  beautiful,  and  the  entire  work 

I  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  to  all  who  are  interested  in  Botany,*' — IKus- 

j  trated  London  News. 
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Schleiden's  Principles  of  Scientific 
Botany ; 

or,  Botany  as  an  Inductive  Science.   Translated  by  Dr.  Lankester. 
Every  Botanical  Library  should  possess  this  Work,  as  it  contains  the  principles 
upon  which  all  structural  botany  is  based. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  fully  Illitstraied,  price  6*. 

Ferns,  British  and  Foreign. 

Their  History,  Organography,  Classification,  Nomenclature,  and 
Culture,  with  Directions  showing  which  are  the  best  adapted  for  the 
Hothouse,  Greenhouse,  Open-Air  Fernery,  or  Wardian  Case.  With 
an  Index  of  Genera,  Species,  and  Synonyms.  By  John  Smith, 
A.L.S.,  late  Curator  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  With  nearly 
200  Woodcuts. 
Mr.  Smith  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  first  authorities  on  Ferns,  having  been 
engaged  nearly  half  a  century  in  arranging  them  at  Kew. 

In  9  Parts,  at  2s.  each  plain ;  2s.  6d.  coloured. 

Synopsis  Filicum; 

A  Synopsis  of  all  Known  Ferns.  With  about  100  Figures  of 
Genera,  beautifully  Drawn  on  Stone  by  Fitch. 

Royal  Svo.  cloth,  price  £l.  lis. 

The  Grasses  of  Great  Britain, 

Containing  life-sized,  full-coloured  Drawings,  with  magnified 
Organs,  of  144  British  Grasses,  and  Observations  on  their  Na- 
tural History  and  Uses.  Described  by  Charles  Johnson. 
lUutrated  by  J.  E.  Sowerbt. 
This  is  the  most  comprehensive  Work  on  British  Grasses,  and  is  the  only  book 
which  gives  the  magnified  organ  to  enable  the  reader  to  recognize  the  various  grasses. 

Complete  in  One  Volume,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Science  and  Practice  in  Farm  Cul- 
tivation. 

By  Professor  Buckman,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S. — 1.  How  to  Grow  Good 
Root  Crops.  2.  How  to  Grow  Good  Grass  Crops.  3.  How  to  Grow 
Good  Clover  Crops.  4.  How  to  Grow  Good  Corn  Crops.  5.  How 
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Beautifully  bound,  hevilled  edges,  price  \'2s. 

The  Useful  Plants  of  Great  Britain. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Principal  Native  Vegetables  capable  of  Appli- 
cation as  Food  or  Medicine,  or  in  the  Arts  and  Manufactures.  By 
C.  P.  Johnson.  Illustrated  by  J.  E.  Sowerby.  300  Illustrations 
coloured  by  hand. 

Uluslrated  by  more  than  200  Woodcuts,  price  Is. ,-  bound.  Is.  6d. 

A  Manual  of  Structural  Botany. 

By  M.  C.  Cooke,  Author  of  '*  Seven  Sisters  of  Sleep,*'  &c. 

**  Condensed  yet  clear,  comprehensive  but  brief,  it  affords  to  the  learner  a  diatinct 
■view.'* — Globe. 

"  We  are  confidently  able  to  recommend  the  little  volume  to  public  favour,  its  very 
low  price  (Is.)  bringing  it  within  tbe  range  of  all  purchasers." — Era, 

Fcap,  8«o.  clotli,  p7'ice  2s.  Gd. 

A  Manual  of  Botanic  Terms. 

By  M.  C.  Cooke,     With  more  than  300  Illustrations. 

"  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  by  a  careful  use  of  this  book  a  sound  knowledge  of 
the  theoretical  portion  of  Botany  may  be  obtained  without  tedious  labour." — Mining 
Journal. 

Handsomely  boundj  price  One    Guinea.     A   Large  Edition,   without 
descriptive  letter-press,  One  Guinea. 

The  Fern  Collector's  Album, 

A  Descriptive  Folio  for  the  reception  of  Natural  Specimens ;  con- 
taining on  the  right-hand  page  a  description  of  each  fern  printed  in 
colours,  the  opposite  page  being  left  blank,  for  the  collector  to 
affix  the  dried  specimen  j  forming,  when  filled,  an  elegant  and 
complete  collection  of  this  interesting  family  of  plants. 

Size  of  the  Small  Edition,  llj  by  8j  in, ;  Large  Edition,  \7i  by  11  in. 
Fully  illustrated,  price  4s.  coloured  by  hand ;  2s.  6<f .  plain. 

The  British  Ferns 

(A  plain  and  Easy  Account  of).  Together  with  their  Classification, 
Arrangement  of  Genera,  Structure,  and  Functions,  Directions  for 
Out-door  and  In-door  Cultivation,  &c.      By  Mrs.  Lankester. 

**  Not  only  plain  and  easy,  but  elegantly  illustrated." — Athenmum. 

**  Ifrs.  Lankester  has  given  us  a  handy  pocket  volume,  with  a  great  deal  of 
information  about  the  uses,  supposed  and  real,  of  the  Ferns,  and  hints  for  their 
cultivation." — Guardian. 
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The  British  Fungi 

(A  plain  and  Easy  Account  of).  With  especial  reference  to  the 
Esculent  and  other  Economic  Species.  By  M.  C.  Cooke.  With 
Coloured  Plates  of  40  Species. 

"  The  author  is  a  thorouch  mycophagist,  well  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  features 
by  which  the  most  remarkable  of  the  edible  kinds  of  Fungi  may  be  known.  '— 
Gardener^a  Chronicle. 

••  A  very  readable  volume  upon  the  lowest  and  least  generally  understood  race  of 
plants.    For  popular  purposes  the  book  could  not  have  been  better  done."— .«Ae- 


Rot/al  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

Index  Fungorura  Britannicorum. 

A  complete  List  of  Fungi  found  in  the  British  Islands  to  the 
Present  Date.  Arranged  so  as  to  be  applicable  either  as  a  check- 
list or  for  Herbarium  Labels.     By  M.  C.  Cooke. 

Also  the  same  Work  printed  on  only  one  side. 

Part  I.  Hymenomycetes,  Is.  Part  11.  Gastromtcetes, 
CoNiOMYCETES,   and   Hyphomycetes,    Is.     Part  III.   Ascoky- 

CETES,   Is. 

Crotvn  8»o.  cloth,  3s.  &d. 

Handhook  of  British  Water-weeds, 
or  Algae. 

By  John  Edward  Gkay,  F.R.S.,  late  President  of  the  Botanical 
Society  of  London.     Tiie  Diotomaceje,  by  W.  Carruthers. 

Fcap.  8tio.  nearly  300  coloured  Figures,  price  6s. 

Rust,  Smut,  Mildew,  and  Mould. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Microscopic  Fungi.  By  M,  C. 
Cooke,  Author  of  the  "  British  Fungi." 

"There  is  a  thoToughness  about  Mr.  Cooke's  writings  which  always  makes  bis 
communications  welcome.  He  is  not  content  to  gather  intormation  from  cyclopasdias, 
classify  and  adapt  toe  same,  and  then  give  a  new  foroa  tu  the  thoughts  of  others.  On 
the  contrary,  he  strikes  out  a  new  course  of  study,  and  after  a  laborious  course  of 
^nalyhis,  produces  an  fntiretv  original  work,  one  on  which  nothing  of  the  kind  had 
been  before  attempted." — Wtsleyan  Times. 


Fcap.  8j;o.  cloth,  coloured  by  hand,  is. 

Wild  Flowers  worth  Notice. 

A  selection  from  the  British  Flora  of  some  of  our  native  plants  which 
are  most  attractive  for  their  Beauty,   Uses,  or  Associations.      By 
Mrs.  Lankester.     Illustrated  by  J.  E.  Sowkrbv. 
"We  could  while  away  a  long  summer  day  talking  of  the  pleasant  things  sug- 
gested by  this  little  book.     Although  all  intelligent  persons  ramiot  become  botanist's, 
not  to  know  the  wild  flowers  of  our  country  is  to  be  ignorant  both  of  our  country  and 
ourselves.     And  this  little  book  will,ae  a  pocket  companion  during  holiday  rjimbles — 
the  descriptions  and  plates  being  both  good— destroy  this  ignorance  in  reference  to  at 
least  a  hundred  plants.     Aftf-r  mastering  it,  the  student  will  be  not  a  little  astounded 
at  his  own  learning,  when  he  surveys  it  iu  the  systematic  chapter  of  contents." — 
Athenaum. 

Third  Edition.,    much  enlarged,  with  full  description  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  Instrument ,  price  2s.  ^d.  plain;  As.  coloured. 

Half-hours  with  the  Microscope. 

By  Edwin  Lankester,    M.D.       Illustrated   by   250    Drawings 
from  Kature  by  Tuffen  West. 


CONTENTS. 


Half-an-hour  on  Structure. 
Half-an-hour  in  the  Garden. 
Half-an-hour  in  the  Country. 


Half-an-l)0ur  at  the  Pond-side. 
Half-an-hour  at  the  Seaside. 
Half-an-hour  In-doors. 


Appendix. — The  Preparation  and  Mounting  of  Objects. 

"  The  beautiful  little  volume  before  us  cannot;  be  otherwiBe  than  welcome.     It  ie, 

in  fact,  a  very  complete  manual   for  the  amateur  raicroscopist The  *  Half- 

HourB*  are  filled  with  clear  and  agreeable  description'*,  whilst  eight  plates,  executed 
with  the  most  beautiful  minuteness  and  sharpness,  exhibit  no  less  than  250  objects 
with  the  utmost  attainable  distinctness." — Critic. 

Fcap.  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

The  Preparation  and  Mounting  of 
Microscopic  Objects. 

By  Thomas  Davies. 

This  Manual  comprises  all  the  most  approved  methods  of  mounting,  together  with 
the  result  of  the  Author's  experience  and  that  of  many  of  his  friends  in  every  depart- 
ment of  Microscopic  Manipulation;  and  as  iL  is  intended  to  assist  the  beginner  as 
well  as  the  advanced  student,  the  very  ruditneata  of  the  art  have  nut  been  omitted. 

Chap.  I. — Apparatus.  11- — To  Prepare  and  JInunt  Objects  Dry.  III.— Mounting 
in  Canada  Balsam.  IV  — Preservative  Liquids,  V. — Sections,  and  How  to  Cut  them, 
with  Remarks  on  Dissection.     VI. — Injection.    VII. — Miscellaneous. 

'*  Nothing  is  more  difficult  to  those  who  handle  a  microscope  for  the  first  time  than 
to  get  their  objects  in  a  fit  state  for  exhibition  and  preparation.  They  will  therefore 
feel  greatly  indebted  to  BIr.  Davies  for  a  little  book  on  'The  PrcDaration  and 
Mounting  of  Microscfpic  Objects.*  It  is  clear,  full,  and  practical ;  and  if  it  is  a  little 
alarming  at  first  sight  by  the  quantity  of  apparatus  applied  in  it,  ii  soon  reveals  to  the 
careful  student  the  valuable  fact  that  a  great  deal  may  be  done  with  very  siiiiple 
appliances.  We  recommead  it  to  youag  microscopists  as  a  book  which  supplies  a  felt 
deficiency , " —  Guardian, 


Fcap.  Svo.  clothj'Uluslraied,  price  is. 

The  Applications  of  Geology  to  the 
Arts  and  Manufactures. 

Six  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Society  of  Arts.     By  Professor 
D.  T.  Ansted,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

I. — On  the  Formation  of  Natural  Soils  by  Derivation  from  Rocks, 
and  on  the  Improvement  of  Soils  by  the  admixture  of  Minerals. 

II. — On  Natural  and  Artificial  Springs,  and  on  the  various  Sources 
of  Water  Supply  for  Towns  and  Cities,  in  connection  with  the  Geo- 
logical Structure  of  the  Vicinity. 

III. — On  Mineral  Materials  used  for  the  Purposes  of  Construction: 
Plastic  and  Incoherent  Materials  (Clays  and  Sands). 

IV. — On  Mineral  Materials  (continued) :  Building  Stones  and  Slates, 
and  their  Relative  Value  under  given  Circumstances  of  Exposure,  and 
on  Methods  of  Quarrying. 

V. — On  Stratified  Deposits  of  Minerals,  as  Coal  and  Iron  Ore, 
usually  obtained  by  Mining  Operations,  and  on  Mining  Methods  for 
such  Deposits. 

VI. — On  Metalliferous  Veins  for  Lodes  and  their  Contents,  and  on 
the  Extraction  of  Metalliferous  Minerals  from  Lodes. 

*'  The  science  of  geology  largely  engages  the  attention  of  the  public  ;  but  persons 
are  frequently  deterred  from  the  study  of  it  by  the  dry  and  tedious  style  of  writers 
dedicating  their  talent  to  its  esposition.  Professor  Ansted  has  supplied  a  book 
which  meets  the  public  want.  .  .  .  Those  relating  to  agricultural  geology  have 
an  especial  interest  for  farmers  ;  but  the  whole  are  deeply  interesting  and  worthy  of 
recommendation."' — News  of  the  World. 

*'  Professor  Ansted  takes  in  band  a  subject  of  some  difGlculty,  but  of  universal 
importance,  in  this  he  describes  the  different  kinds  of  mineral  veins,  their  contents, 
and  the  methods  adopted  to  extract  those  contents,  and  thus  fitly  concludes  his 
labours  in  elucidation  of  the  practical  application  of  geological  knowledge  to  eco- 
nomic purposes,  especially  in  connexion  with  the  arts." — Dailj/  News. 

Second  Edition,  much  improved  and  enlarged.     With  references  to  the 

typical  specimens  in  the  British  Museum.     Fcap.  Svo. 

price  2s.  6d.     Fully  illustrated. 

Old  Bones  -,    or.  Notes  for  Young 
Naturalists. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Symonds,  Rector  of  Pendock,  Author  of  **  Stones 
of  the  Valley,"  &c. 

"The  plan  pursued  by  Mr.  Symonds  is  a  very  simple  one.  He  adopts  the  classi- 
fication of  Professor  Owen,  and  carries  the  young  naturalist  from  family  to  family, 
beginning  with  man  and  ending  with  the  Icweat  fishes,  making  his  own  remarks  as 
he  goes  on.  We  recommend  these  notes.  The  volume  is  neatly  got  up,  and  deserves 
n  sale  amongst  the  class  lor  whom  it  is  intended." — AtheTucum. 


Fcap.  8»o.  cloth,  is.  plain ;  6«.  coloured.     Fully  Illustrated. 

The  British  Reptiles 

A  Plain  and  Easy  Account  of  the  Lizards,  Snakes,  Newts,  Toads, 
Frogs,  and  Tortoises,  indigenous  to  Great  Britain.  By  M.  C. 
Cooke,  Author  of  "  The  British  Fungi,"  &e. 

Fcap.  8»o.  cloth,  is.  plain ;  6s.  coloured.     Fully  Illustrated. 

Slugs  and  Snails,  Land   and  Fresh- 
Water, 

A  Plain  and  Easy  Account  of  the  Land  and  Fresh-water  MoUusks 
of  Great  Britain.  Containing  Descriptions,  Figures,  and  a  Familiar 
Account  of  the  Habits  of  each  Species.    By  Ralph  Tate,  F.R.G.S. 

Fcap.  8»o.  cloth,  is. plain;    6s.  coloured.     Fully  Illustrated. 

The  British  Beetles 

(A  Plain  and  Easy  Account  of).     By  W.  H.  Groser,  B.S. 

\_In  preparation. 

Fcap  8»o.  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

Our  Common  Insects. 

First  Steps  to  Entomology.     By  Mrs.  E.  W.  Cox. 
Crown  8vo.,  price  bs.,  illustrated. 

The  Book  of  the  Pike. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  various  methods  of  Jack  Fishing,  with 
an  analysis  of  the  Tackle  employed,  the  History  of  the  Fish,  &c. 
Also  a  Chapter  on  Spinning  for  Trout  in  Lakes  and  Rivers.  By 
H.Cholmondeley-Pennell,  Author  of  "The  Angler  Naturalist." 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  RAY  SOCIETY. 


British  Hemiptera-Heteroptera. 

By  J.  W.  DoDGLAsand  John  Scott.     £1.  lOs. 

Cirripedia  Family. 

By  C.  Darwin,  Esq.    2  vols.    sS^.  23. 

Britisli  Freshwater  Polyzoa. 

By  Professor  Allhan.     j^I.  lis.  6d, 

Recent  Foraminifera. 

By  Professor  Williamson.    ^1.  Us.  fid. 

Oceanic  Ilydrozoa. 

By  Professor  Hdxlet.    jSI.  Ms.  fid. 

Organization  of  Trilobites. 

From  the  German  of  Burmeisteb.     15s. 

British  Nalced-eyed  Puhnograde  Medusffi. 

By  Professor  E.  Forbes.     jSIs,  Is. 

The  Spiders  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

By  J.  Blackwall,  F.L.S.    2  vols.     j£3.  13a.  fid. 

Foraminifera. 

By  Dr.  Carfentek.     ^1.   lis.  fid. 

Fructification     of     Higher     Cryptogaraia,     and 
Co  ni  ferae. 

From  the  German  of  Hofmeisteb.    jSj,  5s.  fid. 

Reptiles  of  India. 

By  Dr.  Gunther.     j^2.  2s. 

British  Spongiadae. 

By  Dr.  Bowerbank.      Vol.1.     .^1.  10s. 

Steenstrup  on  Alternation  of  Generations. 

ISs. 

British  Entomostracous  Crustacea. 

ByDr.  Baied.     .^^'l.ls. 

British  Angiocarpous  Lichens. 

By  Rev.  W.  A.  Leighton.     lOs.  fid. 


Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  900  pa!/es,  price  12s.  Gd. 

Chemistry. 

By  Professor  Brande,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.L.,  and  Professor  Alfred 
S.  Taylor,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.,  Loni. 

"For  clearness  of  languane,  accuracy  of  dfscription,  ex^ent  of  information,  and 
freedom  from  the  peiantry  and  mysticism  of  modern  Cheniistry,  no  other  text-book 
comes  into  competition  «ith  tt.  .  .  The  best  guide  to  iha  study  oi  Cneraistry  yet 
given  to  the  world.'* — Lancet. 

**  Conceived  and  worked  out  in  (he  most  sturdy  commDn-sense  methoH,  this  book 
gives,  io  the  clearest  and  iLOst  summary  method  possible,  ail  the  fdccs  an-i  doctrines 
of  Chemistry,  with  more  especinl  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  Medical  Student/' — 
Medical  Times. 

Bound  in  cloth,  price  £\.  5s.  each,  heauiifully  lUusirated  by  Fitch, 
Volumes  I.,  11.,  and  III.  of  the 

Journal    of    Botany,    British    and 
Foreign. 

Edited  by  Berthold  Seemann,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.R.G  S. 

The  Journal  consists  of  two  distinct  sections  ;  the  one  devoted  to 
General  Botany,  the  other  to  the  Botany  of  tlie  Biitish  Isles.  In 
both  divisions  Original  Papers  on  subjects  new  to  Science  are  given, 
and  when  necessary,  illustrated  either  in  the  Text,  or  by  special 
Plates. 

The  "  Journal  of  Botatjy  "  is  published  on  the  1st  of  every 
Month,  price  2s.     Annual  Subscription,  £\..  Is.,  post-free. 


Price  Is.  6d.,  Uoyal  Svo.  cloth. 

The  Astronomical  Observer  -, 

A  Hand-book  for  the  Observatory  and  the  Common  Telescope.  By 
"W.  A.  Darby,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  Rector  of  St.  Luke's,  Manchester. 
Embraces  965  Nebulae,  Clusters,  and  Double  Stars. 

"  I  think  the  design  of  the  work  has  been  well  carried  out.  The  Catalogue  will  no 
doubt  be  very  acceptable  to  the  amateur  observer  desirous  of  obiainiiig  a  knowledge 
of  practical  Astronomv,  and  it  will  also  be  useful  in  the  library  of  the  regular  Obser- 
vatory."—From  the  Eiirl  of  Rosse,  K.P.,  F.R.S.,  Sfc. 

In  5  Parts  at  5s.  each. 

The  British  Fossil  Sponges 

(An  Illustrated  Catalogue  of).  With  Description  and  Figares  of 
upwards  of  200  Typical  Specimens.     By  S.  J.  Mackie. 


Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  Gs. 

Metamorphoses      of      Man       and 
Animals. 

Describing  tlie  changes  whicli  Mammals,    Batrachians,    Insects, 
Myriapods,  Crustacea,  Annelids,  and  Zoophytes  undergo  whilst  in, 
the  egg ;  also  the  series  of  Metamorphoses  which  these  beings  are 
subject  to  in  After-life.   Alternate  Generation,  Parthenogenesis,  and 
General   Reproduction  treated   in  extenao.     With   Notes,   giving 
references  to  the  works  of  Naturalists  who  have  written  upon  the 
subject.     By  A.  De  Quatbefages.     Translated  by  Henry  Law- 
son,  M.D. 
"  We  have  already  said  enough  to  show  that  the  essay  which  Dr.  Lawaon  has 
introduced  to  us  in  an  English  garb  is  one  which  marlts  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
Embryology,  and  which  presents  to  both  general  and  scientific  leaders  information 
which  has  been  hitherto  confined  to  the  realms  of  dusty  periodic«l»  of  all  languages. 
*  The  Metamorphoses '  is  a  work  which  tends  to  elevate  the  science  of  Biology,  and 
deserves  the  attention  of  all  classes  of  cultivated  readers." — London  Review. 


Complete  in  cloth,  price  2».  &d. 

Prof.   Huxley's   Lectures  "On  the 
Origin  of  Species." 

1.  The  Present  Condition  of  Organic  Nature. — 2.  The  Past  Con- 
dition of  uOrganio  Nature. — 3.  The  Method  by  which  the  Causes 
of  the  Present  and  Past  Conditions  of  Organic  Nature  are  to  be 
discovered.  The  Origination  of  Living  Beings. — 4.  The  Per- 
petuation of  Living  Beings,  Hereditary  Transmission,  and  Variation. 
— 5.  The  Condition  of  Existence  as  affecting  the  Perpetuation  of 
Living  Beings. — 6.  A  Critical  Examination  of  the  Position  of  Mr. 
Darwin's  Work  "On  the  Origin  of  Species,"  in  relation  to  the 
complete  Theory  of  the  Causes  oi  the  Phenomena  of  Organic 
Nature. 

'*  Readers  who  cannot  accept  Mr.  Darwin's  doctrines  and  conclusions  will  still  be 
delighted  with  these  lectures,  since  they  embody  so  much  curious  information  and  so 
man;  important  principles  of  biological  science,  expressed  so  clearly  as  to  render  the 
book,  even  to  readers  possessing  scarcely  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject,  not 
only  intelligible  but  more  interesting  than  any  romance." — tVetdon's  Register, 

ISmo.,  price  Is,  lllxiatrated. 

Hints  on  the  Formation  of  Local 
Museums. 

By  the  Treasurer  of  the  Wimbledon  Museum  Committee. 
Second  Edition,  with  Appendix,  Fcap.  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

The  Tannin  Process.     Byc.  russell. 


Post  Svo.  price  2a. 

A  Description  of  certain  Dry  Pro- 
cesses in  Photography. 

Specially  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  Tourist ;  with  Supplementary 
Notice  of  Plans,  useful  to  the  Scientific  Traveller  and  Missionary. 
By  George  Kemp,  M.D.,  St.  Peter's  Coll.,  Cambridge,  Fellow  of 
the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society. 

Post  8»o.  price  2s.  dd. 

Petroleum  and  its  Products. 

An  Account  of  the  History,  Origin,  Composition,  Properties,  Uses, 
and  Commercial  Value  of  Petroleum ;  the  Methods  employed  in 
Refining  it,  and  the  Properties,  Uses,  &c.,  of  its  Products.  By  A. 
Norman  Tate,  F.C.S.,  Analytical  Chemist,  Hon.  Sec.  to  the 
Liverpool  Chemists'  Association. 

Fcap.  Folio,  cloth,  with  24  Coloured  Plans,  price  21s. 

Picturesque  Garden  Plans. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Laying-out,  Ornamentation,  and  Arrange- 
ment of  Villa  Gardens,  Town  Squares,  and  Open  Spaces,  from  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  to  four  acres  ;  for  the  use  of  practical  Gardeners, 
Architects,  Builders,  and  Amateurs.  By  R.  Siebeck,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Gardens,  Vienna.  Adapted  to  English  Gardens, 
&c.,  by  Joseph  Newton,  F.R.H.S. 

*'The  arrangement  is  concise  and  completely  descriptive,  bo  that  any  expert 
gardener  can,  by  a  very  short  siudy  of  the  examples  set  forth,  arrange  or  adorn  large 
or  small  plots  encircling  new  abodes,  on  naked  down  or  barren  waste." — Builder. 

Crown  Svo.,  5s. 

Australia    for     the      Consumptive 
Invalid. 

The  Voyage,  Climates,  and  Prospects  for  Residence.  By  1.  Baker 
Brown,  Jun. 

Price  7«.,  handsomely/  bound  in  cloth;  or,  in  separate  Essaj/s,  Is.  each, 
a  Series  of 

Seven  Essays  on  Universal  Science. 

Embracing  some  Investigations  of  the  Mosaic  Cosmogony,  and  the 
Interpretations  of  the  Scriptures,  with  the  object  of  Proving  their 
Scientific  Exactness.     By  Thomas  Clark  Westfield,  F.S.A. 


Fcap.  8vo.,  with  Ninety  Illusiralions,  price  2s.  &d. 

A  Manual  of  Popular  Physiology  : 

Being  an  Attempt  to  Explain  the  Science  of  Life  in  Untechnical 
Lanjiuage.  By  Henry  Lawson,  M.D.,  Co-Lecturer  on  Physiology 
and  Histological  Anatomy  in  St.  Mary's  Hosp'tal  Medical  School. 

"  D»",  Lawson  has  succeeded  in  rendering  his  manual  amusing  as  well  as  instruc- 
tive. All  the  great  tacts  in  human  physu-logy  are  presented  to  the  reader  buccessively; 
and  eiiher  f<-r  pr  va  e  leartinp  or  for  classes,  tbis  manua'  will  be  found  wtll  adapted 
for  initiating  the  uninformed  into  the  m3sterics  of  the  struciure  and  functions  of 
their  own  bodies." — Athenceum. 

In  Sup.  Royal  Z2mo.  cloth,  price  2s.  Gd. 

First  Help  in  Accidents. 

Being  a  Surgical  Guide  in  the  absence  or  before  the  arrival  of 
Medical  Assistance.  For  the  use  of  the  Public,  especially  for 
Members  of  both  Military  and  Naval  Services,  Volunteers,  and 
Travellers.  By  Charles  H.  Schaible,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Royal 
Military  Academy,  Woolwich.     Fully  Illustrated. 


Drowning 
Exhaustion 
Hanging 
Poisoning 

And  other  Accidents  where  instant  aid  is  needful. 


Bites 

Burns 

Bleeding 

Choking 

Broken  Bones 

Cold 

Bruises 

Dislocations 

Scalds 

Sprains 

Suffocation 


"A  most  useful  and  interesting  little  hook,  vhich  is,  besides,  prctt'.ly  got  up,  and 
contains  some  accurate  and  nice  woodruts.  In  200  snjiill  p^ges  we  find,  condensed, 
whatever  can  be  dune  in  case  of  accidents  until  the  arrival  of  a  professional  helper  ; 
in  fact,  (he  work  is  a  short  but  complete  manual,  and  will  prove  of  great  service  to 
military  men,  volunteers,  and  tourists.  «  ♦  «  The  instructions  are  plain  and  to 
the  point,  and  there  is  a  welcome  absence  of  technical  terms." — Spectator. 


400 pp.,  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  fully  illustrated,  price  3*. 

Dr.  Lankester  on  Food. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
By  E.  Lankester,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S. 

Water. 


Salt. 

Heat-givers  —  Oil,      Butter, 

Fat. 
Flesh-formers — Animal  Food. 


Alcohol. 
Wines,  Spirits,  and  Beer. 
Condiments  and  Spices. 
Tea,  Coffee,  and  Chocolate. 
Tobacco  and  Opium. 


**  Full  of  sound  science,  curious  anecdote,  and  quaint  illustrati'in.  Dr.  Lankester 
has  a  singular  power  of  illusitrative  keenness ;  and  in  the  d.pc'irsive  lessins  which  he 
delivers  on  so  many  subjects,  there  is  an  over6ouiing  wealth  of  miiiute  collateral  infor- 
mation which  is  aiwuye  brought  to  the  level  of  the  last  achievemeots  of  science." — 
Lancet. 
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350  pp.  Crownivo.,  cloth,  fully  illustrated,  price  3s. 

Dr.  Lankester  on  the  Uses  of  Animals 

In  Relation  to  the  Industry  of  Man.  By  Edwin  Lankester, 
M.D.,  F. R.S.  A  Course  of  Six  Lect\ire3,  deliveied  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum. 


Silk. 

Wool. 

Leather, 

Bonk. 

Soap. 

Waste. 


Sponges  and  Corals. 

Shell-fish. 

Insects. 

Fdrs. 

Feathers,  Horns,  and  Hair. 

Animal  Perfumes. 


*'  The  information  is  presented  in  the  most  lucid,  grac^l,  and  entertaining 
manner." — EcoiuimUt. 

**  Every  one  who  peruseB  them  will  be  grateful  to  the  author.  The  history  of  those 
creatures  wh<ife  products  become  through  man's  skill  so  useful  to  him,  is  given  with 
such  charming  leetinj;,  thar  the  interest  of  the  reader  is  attracted  and  enchained, 
whether  he  wills  or  no." — Erfu 


In  1  vol.  Crown  8»o.  cloth,  price  5s. 

Dr.  Lankester  on  Food  and  on  tlie 
Uses  of  Animals. 

Crown  8vo., price  10s. 

A   Popular   History  of  the   Toilet 
and  Cosmetic  Arts 

In  Ancient  and  Modern  Times  ;  with  a  Notice  of  the  Different 
Theories  of  Beau'y,  and  allied  Information,  Social,  Hygienic,  ar.ii 
Mediial,  including  Instructions  and  Cautions  respeciins:  the  selec- 
tion and  use  of  Perfumes,  Cosmetics,  and  other  Toilet  Articles, 
and  very  copious  FurmulEe  for  their  Preparation.  By  A.  J.  Cooley, 
Author  of  "  The  Dictionary  of  Practical  Receipts,"  &c. 

Second  Edition,  Fcap.  Svo.  clolk,  price  2s.  6d. 

The  Home  Nurse. 

A  Manual  for  the  Sick  Room.     By  Esther  Le  Hardy. 

"  In  our  notice  of  the  first  pc'lition,  we  expressed  our  approbation  of  the  manner  in 
which  she  had  peif.>rnied  her  task  ;  and  we  are  gratified  to  fw  that  the  useful  iessons 
she  inculcated  both  in  reyard  to  nursing  and  medical  attendance  have  m^-t  wiih 
6uch  general  approval  as  to  require  another  edition  of  her  unpretending  but  reallj 
valuable  volume.*' — Lancet. 


Fcap.  8»o.  cloth,  price  \s. 

The  Influence  of  Railway  Travel- 
ling on  Public  Health. 

From  the  Lancet. 

*'  We  strongly  recommend  the  work  to  all  who  are  connected  with  the  manage- 
ment of  railways,  or  in  the  habit  of  travelling  by  them.  The  mass  of  evidence  goes 
to  prove  that  whilst  the  actual  danger  of  life  in  travelling  by  rail  is  comparatively 
small,  that  to  health  is,  from  various  causes,  considerable.  But  for  the  discussion 
of  these  and  their  remedies,  vre  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  book  itself." — Dispatch. 

^         Fcap,  8vo.  sewed,  2s.  6d. 

Lectures  on  Public  Health, 

Delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.    By  E.  D.  Mapothee, 
M.D. 

Svo.,  price  5s, 

The     Domestic     Management     of 
Infants  and  Children, 

In  Health  and  Sickness.    By  S.  Barker,  M.D. 
Demy  Svo.  seiaed,  price  Is. 

The  Diet  of  Infancy  and  Childhood. 

By  S.  Barker,  M.D. 


Crown  Svo.  price  5s. 

The  Common  Sense  of    the  Water 
Cure. 

A  Popular  Description  of  Life  and  Treatment  at  a  Hydropathic 
Establi-^hment.  By  Captain  J.  H.  Lukis,  late  of  the  61st  Regiment, 
and  the  North  Durham  Militia. 

**  We  have  seldom  read  a  more  amusing  book  than  this.  Capt,  Lukis  is  a  clever 
well-bred  gentleman,  who  has  found  the  greatest  pleasure  of  his  life  in  the  strict  dis- 
cipline of  hydropathy,  and  in  this  volume  he  chats  pleasantly  about  his  own  expe- 
riences, and  puts  in  a  very  popular  form  the  chief  arguments  in  favour  of  the  water 
cure.    There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  hook." —Morning  Herald. 


Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

The  Gastric  Regions,  and  the  Vic- 
tuaUing  Department. 

By  An  Old  Militia  Surgeon,  The  whole  outward  and  inward 
man,  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  corns  on  his  little  toes,  all 
tell  the  sad  tale  of  the  Gastric  Regions'  Wrongs. 

"  This  is  a  most  useful,  and  by  no  means  a  dull  or  heavy  book.  .  .  .  The  Old 
Militia  Surgeon  gives  some  most  useful  advice,  in  a  pleasant  practical  manner, 
respecting  Afferent  varieties  of  food  aod  their  effects  upon  the  syBtsm."— Observer. 

Crown  Svo,  price  bs. 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION,  1865. 


Report  of  the  ProceediDgs  at  the 
Birmingham  Meeting. 

Carefully   collated   and  revised  by   the   various   Speakers. 
Svo.  cloth,  price  10s.  6d. 

On    the    Arcus    Senilis,    or    Fatty 
Degeneration  of  the  Cornea. 

With  numerous   Illustrations.      By  Edwin    Canton,   F.R.C.S., 
Surgeon  to  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital. 

"  This  book  is  both  interesting  and  curious.  .  .  It  is  scarcely  within  our  province 
to  pronounce  upon  its  merits  in  a  professional  point  of  view;  but  we  may  observe 
that  it  seems  to  be  the  production  of  a  gentleman  who  has  given  long  and  careful 
study  to  his  subject,  and  who,  knowing  it  thoroughly,  both  through  his  own  inde- 
pendent investigations  and  the  writings  of  others,  is  enticled  to  speak  upon  it  with 
authority." — Caledonian  Mercury. 

Svo. J  sewed,  price  \s. 

Bathing :   How  to  do  it.  When  to 
do  it,  and  Where  to  do  it. 

By  Edgar  Sheppard,  M.D.,  Medical  Saperintendent  of  the  Male 
Department,  Colney  Hatch  Asylum. 


Second  Edition,  Fcap.  8t)0.  clotk,price  3». 

On  Scarlatina  and  its  Treatment. 

B7  I.  Baker  Brown,  F.R.C.S.,  &c, 
Sbo.  cloth,  Is.  6d, 

The  Human  Brain ; 

Its  Configuration,  Structure,  and  Physiology;  Illustrated  by  Refer- 
ences to  the  Nervous  System  in  the  Lower  Orders  of  Animals.  By 
Samuel  Solly,  F.R.S.,  Senior  Surgeon  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
Member  of  the  Council,  and  late  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery 
in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  &c. 

"  We  have  perused  the  work  with  much  attention  and  no  inconsiderable  degree  of 
gratification." — London  and  Edingburgh  Philological  Magazine. 

*'  Excellent  in  it5  conception,  perspicuous  in  its  style,  and  lucid  in  its  descriptions.*' 
~~Medicnl  Chirurgical  Jleriew, 

"  It  affords  us  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  recommend  it  moat  unreservedly." — 
Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

*' Treated  in  a  manner  that  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  his  industry  and  talents." 
— London  Medical  Gazftte. 

"  Mr.  Solly  has  entitled  himself  to  the  gratitude  of  a  numerous  class  of  readers.'* 
— British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review. 

Royal  8uo.  cloth,  price  8*. 

The  Ophthalmoscope  ; 

Its  Varieties  and  its  Uses.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Zander 
By  R.  B.  Carter,  F.R.C.S.  Eng.  (by  Exam.).  With  Notes  and 
Additions.  68  Woodcuts  and  3  beautiful  Coloured  Chromo-Utho- 
grapbs. 

"  We  have  thus  very  cursorily  alluded  to  the  chief  contents  of  this  volume,  whicb 

is  illustrated  by  numerous  voodcut^^  and  three  coloured  lithographic  plates  ;  and,  in 

conclusion,  we  feel  vi  arranted  in  asserting  that  it  is  by  far  the  best  practical  guide  to 

the  use  of  the  Ophthalmoscope  that  esista  in  our  language." — Dublin  Quarterly 

\     Journal. 

I  ____ . __ — _ 

j  Fcap.  8»o.  cloth,  illustrated,  price  2s.  6d. 

I  The  Foot  and  its  Covering. 

With  Dr.  Camper's  work  on  **  The  Best  Form  of  Shoe,*'  translated 
I  from  the  German.     By  James  Dowie. 

j         **  A  very  sensible  treatise,  by  one  who  takes  an  artistic  and  scientific  interest  in 
'     his  subject,   and  who  has  evidently  well  studied  the  mechanical  structure  and  action, 
as  well  as  the  anatomy  and  phyaioLogy,  of  that  wonderful  concatenation  of  bones, 
sinews,  and  muscles — the  human  foot." — Buitder. 

"  To  all  pedestrians  it  must  be  an  oViject  to  have  an  easy  shoe,  and  in  the  present 
day  of  universal  military  ardour  and  hebdnmadal  marchings  out,  this  little  contribu- 
tion mav  prove  a  useful  adviser  upon  the  subject." — LanceC 
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Price  £2.  2s.     1,200  Pages,  11,000  Families. 

The  County  Families; 

or,  Royal  Manual  of  the  Titled  and  Untitled  Aristocracy  of  the 
Three  Kingdoms,  is  now  ready  in  one  splendid  volume.  It  contains 
a  complete  Peerage,  Baronetage,  Knightnge,  and  Dictionary  of  the 
Landed  Commoners  of  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  and 
gives  a  brief  notice  of  the  Descent,  Birth,  Marriage,  Education,  and 
Appointments  of  each  Person,  his  Heir  Apparent  or  Presumptive,  a 
Record  of  the  Offices  which  he  has  held,  together  with  his  Town 
Address  and  Country  Residences.  By  Edwap.d  Walford,  M.A., 
late  Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

"It  possesses  advantages  which  no  other  work  of  the  kind  that  we  know  of  has 
offered  hitherto.  Containing  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  others,  it  furnishes  information 
respcctini;  families  of  disiinction  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  latter.  It  will  prove 
to  be  invaluable  in  the  library  and  drawinR-room." — Spectator. 

*'  To  produce  such  a  work  m  the  perfection  which  characterizes  *  County  Families,* 
must  have  been  an  ulmost  Herculean  task.  It  is  sufficienc  for  us  to  say  that  accuracy 
even  in  the  minutest  details  apjjears  to  have  been  the  aim  of  Air,  Walford,  and  the 
errors  are  so  few  and  flight,  that  they  may  readily  be  passed  over." — Weekly 
Register. 

By  the  same  Author,  published  Annually:  elegantly  hound,  with 
gilt  edges,  price  bs. 

Hardwicke's  Crown  Peera2:e : 

Containing  a  Peerage,  Baronetage,  and  Knightage  complete  in  one 
volume;  and  giving  the  Birth,  Accession,  and  Marriage  of  each 
Personage,  liis  Heir  (Apparent  or  Presumptive),  Family  Name, 
Political  Bias,  and  Patronage ;  as  also  a  brief  Notice  of  the  Offices 
which  he  has  hitherto  held,  his  Town  Address  and  Country  Kesi- 
dences. 

Also,  pullished  Annually, 

The  Sliilling  Peerage ; 
The  Shilling  Baronetage  -, 
The  Shilling  Knightage ;  and 
The  Shilling  House  of  Commons. 

Demy  8»o.  cloth,  price  6s. 

An  Index  to  the  Pedigrees  contained 
in  the  printed  Heralds' Visitations, 

&c.  &c.    By  GeorgeW.  Marshall,  LL.M.,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 
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Royal  32mo.  price  Is. 

How  to  Address  Titled  People. 

Companion  to  the  Writing-desk  ;  or,  How  to  Address,  Begin, 
and  End  Letters  to  Titled  and  Official  Personages,  together  with 
Tables  of  Precedence,  copious  list  of  Abbreviations,  Rules  for  Punc- 
tuation, and  other  useful  information. 

"A  word,  and  more  than  a  word,  of  praise  is  due  to  the  Companion  to  the 
Writing-Pesk.  Full  information  on  every  subject  of  importance  to  correspondents  is 
afforded  in  it.  The  instructions  on  official  points  will  not  fail  to  be  of  importance  to 
many  persons  unable  to  obtain  the  proper  information  from  even  much  larger  works 
of  the  same  kind." — Court  Journal. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  little  books  we  have  for  a  long  lime  seen.'* — Era. 

Demy  %vo.  cloth,  with  Illuminated  Frontispiece,  price  6s. 

Mb.  PtANCHfe's  Work  on  Heraldry.    With  more  than  200  Illustrations 
from  the  most  authentic  sources. 

Heraldry  founded  on  Facts. 

Or,  The  Pursuivant  of  Arms,  by  J.  R.  Planche,  Rouge  Croix. 
Second  edition,  with  additional  Notes  and  Illustrations. 

"The  increased  interest  taken  of  late  years  in  heraldry  is  evinced  by  the  number 
of  works  which  have  appeared  to  elucidate  it.  Among  these  the  first  place  must  be 
assigned  to  Planch^'a  *  Pursuivant  of  Arms,'  a  rigorously  scientific  examination  into 
the  origin  and  early  history  of  coat-armour,  in  which  everything  is  submitted  to  the 
test  of  a  stern  criticism.  The  author  is  a  distinguished  member  of  the  English  College 
of  Arms,  and  has  performed  the  difficult  task  of  producing  an  Essay  on  heraldry  full 
of  learning  and  research,  yet  written  in  a  suflSciently  lively  style  to  be  read  with 
delight  bymany  who  are  not  heraldic  enthusiasts." — Edinburgh  Review,  April,  1865. 


Demy  8vo,j  Illusiratedj  price  15s. 

A  Corner  of  Kent. 

Some  Account  of  the  parish  of  Ash-next-Sandwich.  By  J.  R. 
Planche,  Rouge  Croix. 

Beautifully  printed  in  colours,  price  £l.  Is. 

Enshrined  Hearts. 

Enshrined  Hearts  of  Warriors  and  Illustrious  People.  By  Emily 
Sophia  Hartshorne.  With  Illuminated  Initials,  and  illustrated 
with  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood,  Armorial  Bearings,  &c.  &c. 
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Crown  8t)0.  cloth,  price  is. 

Elements  of  Arithmetic. 

From  the  French  of  M.  C.  Briot.     Translated  by  J.  Spear,  Esq. 

"  The  little  book  before  ub  is  a  translation  of  a  French  school  arithmetic,  and  we 
notice  it  especially  in  reference  to  the  metric  system,  which  is  clearly  explained  in 
its  pages,  and  put  forward  in  the  introduction  as  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  the 
work." — Morning  Star, 

Bound  in  Leather. 

Mangnall's  Questions,  Complete,  Is. 

The  Cheap  Edition  of  this  valuable  School  Book  is  now  ready.  It 
has  been  carefully  revised  and  brought  up  to  the  present  time.  It 
is  well  printed  and  strongly  bound. 

"  Published  in  a  compact  form,  neatly  bound,  and  being  condensed  without  being 
abridged,  comes  before  us  in  a  greatly-improved  form.  Few  books  contain  so  much 
information  in  so  small  a  space." — Portsmouth  Guardian. 


Folio  boards,  price  6s. 

Inventive  Drawing. 

A  Practical  Development   of  Elementary   Design.     By  Edward 
Ball. 

**  We  recommend  Mr.  Ball's  book  especially  to  the  instructors  of  the  very  young, 
because  we  bebeve  that  the  system  upon  which  it  is  founded  will  produce  power 
which  in  more  advanced  life  will  be  invaluable  to  the  student  of  free  hand  drawing 
and  ornamental  design." — Midland  Counties  Herald. 


Price  2s.  6d.  Illustrated  by  Diagrams  and  Samplars, 

Method  for  Teaching  Plain  Needle- 
work in  Schools. 

By  a  Lady, 

This  useful  method  is  based  on  steps  which  are  gradual,  well'defined,  and  clear 
to  the  perception.  It  is  calculated  to  insure  the  improvement  of  each  individual  child, 
and,  while  it  offers  the  necessary  instruction  to  the  less  talented  pupil,  it  enables  the 
more  clever  one  to  attain  the  highest  degree  of  perfection. 


Hardwicke's  Elementary  Books. 

PRICE     TWOPENCE     EACH. 

Under  the  above  title  is  presented  to  the  Public  a  complete  Library 
of  Elementary  Works  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  People. 

Thousands  of  people  at  present  skilled  as  handicraftsmen,  and  as 
workers  in  tlie  various  arts  and  sciences  of  life,  work  from  day  to  day, 
plodding  on  with  some  vague  notion  that  they  can  improve  their  own  par- 
ticular calling  ;  but  it  generally  ends  in  nothing,  because  they  are  ignorant 
of  the  first  principles  of  those  laws  which  regulate  the  things  in  which  they 
are  engaged.  It  is  a  very  rare  occurrence  to  meet  with  workmen  who  know 
anything  beyond  wliat  they  picked  op  in  their  apprenticeship,  or  obtained 
by  imitating  others  more  skilled  than  themselves. 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  Hardwicke's  EtsMENTARY  Books  to  teach 
these  first  principles. 

No  labour  or  expense  will  be  spared  to  make  the  information  of  a 
thoroughly  reliable  character;  and,  where  advisable,  a  free  use  of  authentic 
illustrations  will  be  brought  to  bear. 

*'  Hardwiclte's  serien  of  '  Elementary  Books  of  Science  '  at  present  includes  Optics, 
Hydraulics,  HyHro-tatics,  <'Ti;ography,  Chemistry,  Mechanics,  and  the  parts  vary  in 
price  from  twopence  to  sixpence.  Against  the  materials,  the  writing,  or  the  illus- 
trations we  nave  not  a  word  to  say;  and  in  them  very  much  to  prai?e....  £ach 
partis  a  very  admirable  fpitome  of  the  s-jliji-ct  it  treats,  and  there  is  more  reliable 
information  in  any  one  vf  these  little  pamphlets  of  a  few  penre  than  there  is  in  many 
a  costly  volume.  The  woodcuts  are  in  outline,  or  only  slightly  shaded,  and  their 
Gubjects  are  exceedingly  well  selected." — London  Review. 


NOW  READY :— 
Mechanics. 

Fully  iUuftrated  by  nearly  100  cuto.  Two  parts,  2d.  each  ;  complete,  4d. ;  bound 
in  cloth,  6d. 

Hydrostatics. 

Fully  illustrated.    Complete,  2d. ;  in  cloth,  4d. 

Chemistry. 

Three  Parts,  2d.  each ;  complete,  6d. ;  cloth,  8d. 

Hydraulics. 

Fully  Illustrated.  CompIete,2d.-,  cloth.  Id. 

Optics. 

Fully  Illustrated.    Complete,  4d. ;  cloth,  6d, 

Pneumatics, 

Fully  Illustraled,  2d. 

Other  IVarJcs  of  a  similar  character  are  in  preparation,  and  will 
shortly  be  announced. 


INTENDED  FOR  SCHOOLS  OR  SELF-INSTRUCTION. 

Mackenzie's  Educational  Books. 

ALREADY  PUBLISHED. 

Mackenzie's  Tables. 

Commercial,  Arithmetical,  Miscellaneous,  and  Artificers'.  Calculations  in 
Bricklaying,  Carpentery,  Lathing,  Masonry,  Paper-hanifiiijr,  Pavinp,  Planting, 
Plasterii.g,  .-ilating.  Tiling,  Well-sinking,  Digging,  &c.  &c.  Fractions  and 
Decimals.  Forms  of  Receipts  and  Bills.  Calculations  on  Man,  Hteam,  Rail- 
ways, Power,  Light,  Wind,  &c.  Language  and  Alphabets.  <;alenilar  of  the 
Church.  Scripture  Money.  Principal  Foreign  Moneys  and  Measures.  Geo- 
graphical and  Astronomical  Tables,  &c.  &c.     Cumplett,  price  2d.,  Cloth  td. 

Murray's  English  Grammar. 

Complete,  word  for  word  with  the  Shilling  Editions.    Price  2d.,  Cloth  id. 

Mayor's  Spelling. 

With  numerous  Cuts.    Price  id.,  or  2  parts  2d,  each, 

Walkinghame's  Arithmetic. 

Same  as  the  Half-crown  Edition.    Price  id.,  or  2  parts  2d,  each.,  Cloth  6d, 

Short- Hand. 

Wiih  Phrases  and  Exercises,  to  gain  facility  in  the  use  of  all  the  characters,  by 
which  perfection  may  soon  be  attained.    Complete,  price  2d, 

Phrenology 

Explained  and  Exemplified,     Complete,  price  2d, 

Bookkeeping 

By  Single  Entry,  with  explanations  of  Subsidiary  Books,  being  a  useful  system 
for  the  Wholesale  and  Retail  Shopkeeper.     Complete,  price  2d. 

Limp  cloth,  Is. ;  Bound  in  Leather,  vnlh  coloured  Maps,  Is.  6d. ; 
in  paper,  without  Maps,  fid. 

A  Manual  of  Geography. 

Being  a  Description  of  the  Natural  Features,  Climate,  and  Produc- 
tions of  the  various  regions  of  the  Earth.   By  Francis  Morton,  C.E. 

Crown  8»o.,  cloth,  price  6s. 

Holiday  Papers. 

By  Harry  Jones,  M.  A.,  Incumbent  of  St.  Luke's,  Berwick-street, 
Soho.     Thirty-seven  papers. 


**  Full  of  deep-toned  feeling," — BeWs  Measevgfr. 
*'  His  a  nerdotea  would  have  d< '     " 


i  delifihted  White  of  Selhorne." — London  Renifw. 
'  Easy  and  smart,  sparkling  and  forcible,  yet  perfectly  natural  and  sensible."— 
Patriot. 
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Seventh  Edition,  Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

Curiosities  of  Civilization. 

Being  Essays  from  the  Qaarterly  and  Edinburgh  Reviews.     By 
Dr.  Andrew  Wynter. 

contents. 

Lodging,  Food,  and  Dress  of 

Soldiers. 
The  Electric  Telegraph. 
Fires  and  Fire  Insurance. 


The  London  Commissariat. 

Food  and  its  Adulterations. 

Advertisements. 

The  Zoological  Gardens. 

Rats. 

Woolwich  Arsenal. 

Shipwrecks. 


The  Police  and  the  Thieves. 
Mortality  in  Trades  and  Profes- 
sions. 
Lunatic  Asylums. 

**  We  shall  look  in  vain,  for  example,  two  centuries  back,  for  anythinglike  an  equiva- 
lent to  the  volume  before  us.  Some  of  the  articles  are  mainly  derived  from  observations 
made  in  the  course  of  professional  studies ;  others  are  at  least  cognate  to  the  subjects 
which  occupy  a  physician's  hourly  thoughts  ;  all  are  more  or  less  instructive  as  to 
certain  phases  of  our  civilization,  and  the  strange  elements  it  holds  in  suspension. 
Some  of  the  incidents  are  of  unparalleled  magnitude,  quite  as  striking  as  anything 
contained  in  the  wonder-books  of  our  ancestors." — Times. 

Crown  Svo.  price  6s.,  Eighth  Edition, 

Our  Social  Bees. 

Pictures  of  Town  and  Country,  and  other  Papers.  By 
Andrew  Wynter,  M.D.  Containing  articles  amongst  which  will 
be  found, — Mock  Auctions — Hyde  Park — Our  Peck  of  Dirt — 
Commercial  Grief — Orchards  in  Cheapside— Needle-making — Pre- 
served Meats — London  Stout — ^Wenham  Lake  Ice — Candle  Making 
— Woman's  Work— The  Turkish  Bath — Who  is  Mr.  Keuter  ?— A 
Suburban  Fair — The  Englishman  Abroad — A  Gossip  about  the 
Lakes — Physical  Antipathies — Brain  Difficulties. 

Also,  uniform  in  size  and  price. 

Our  Social  Bees.    New  series. 

Containing,    amongst    other    articles, — Hedging    against    Fate — 
London  Omnibuses — Water  Supply  of  London — Buried   History — 
Our  Furniture — Our  once  Fat  Friend — My  First  Deal  in  Horse- 
flesh— Horses    and    Horse    Copers — Our    Great    Iron- workers — 
Machine  Tool-makers — The   School  of  Cookery — Sweets   for   the 
Million — Deatli   in   the  Match-box — Human  Wasters — The   City 
Companies — Photo-Sculpture — "Old  Clo'  " — Longevity — A  Word 
about  Wines. 
*'  These  papers  are  characterized  by  the  same  breadth  of  view,  the  same  felicity 
of  language,   the  same  acuteness  of  thought,  which  distinguished  the  *  Curiosities  of 
Civilization.'    So  long  as  Ur,  Wynter  continues  to  write  papers  simiUr  to  those  in  the 
volume  before  us,  and  in  '  Curiosities  of  Civilization,'  so  long  will  the  republication  of 
those  papers  be  welcomed  by  the  public." — Standard. 


Crown  ivo.,  cloth,  price  6s. 


Subtle  Brains  and  Lissom  Fingers ; 

Being  some  of  the  Chisel-marks  of  our  Industrial  and  Scientific 
Progress,  and  other  Papers.  By  A.  Wynteb,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P. 
Lend.     Containing  39  Articles  ;  amongst  which  will  be  found : 


Fraudulent  Trade  Marks 
A  Day  with  the  Coroner 
Undersea  Railroad 
Vivisection 

Restoration  of  our  Soil 
Railways  the  great  Civilizers 
Physical  Education 
Clerk  of  the  Weather 


Village  Hospitals 

Air  Traction 

Illuminations 

Boat -building  by  Machinery 

Doctors'  Stuff 

Small-Pox  in  London 

Excursion  Trains 

Early  Warnings,  &c.  &c. 


Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  62ipp.,  price  6s. 

The  Stream  of  Life  on  our  Globe. 

Its  Archives,  Traditions,  and  Laws,  as  revealed  by  Modern  Dis- 
coveries in  Geology  and  Palaeontology.  A  Sketch  in  Untechnical 
Language  of  the  Beginning  and  Grovrth  of  Life,  and  the  Physiologi- 
cal Laws  which  govern  its  progress  and  operations.  By  J.  L. 
Milton,  M.R.C.S. 

Contents. 


The  Beginning  of  Life 

England,  long,  long  ago 

The  First  Dwellers  on  Earth 

The  First  Builders 

The  First  Wanderers 

The  First    Colonists    of  Sacred 

History 
The  First  Language 
The  First  Alphabet 
The  Battle  of  Life 


Glances  at  the  Laws  of  Life 

Life  in  the  Blood 

Life  in  the  Nerves 

Life  of  a  Giant 

Life  of  Men  of  Genius 

Influence  of  Smoking  on  Life 
and  Race 

Life  in  the  Stars  and  Planets ;  or, 
Coloured  Stars  and  their  In- 
habitants, &c.  &c. 


**A  very  agreeably- written  record  of  some  of  the  newest  and  most  remarkable 
diacoveriea  in  geology,  language,  and  physiology.  The  language  is  always  untechnical 
and  picturesque.  It  has  the  merit  of  inspiring  interest  in  subjects  often  treated  in  a 
manner  to  repel  the  ordinary  reader." — Lancet. 

New  Edition,  folio,  fully  illustrated,  price  12s. 


Country  Cottages. 


A  Series  of  Designs  for  an  Improved  Class  of  Dwellings  for 
Agricultural  Labourers.  By  John  Vincent,  Architect.  With 
numerous  Plans,  Elevations,  &c. 


r 


In  two  splendid  Lilrary  volumes,  price  £1.  12s.  ; 
India  proofs,  £S.  3s. 

Researches  into  the  History  of  the 
British  Dog. 

From  Ancient  Laws,  Charters,  and  Historical  Recoids.  With 
Original  Anecdotes  and  Illustrations  of  the  Nature  and  Attributes 
of  the  D  og,  from  the  Poets  and  Prose  Writers  of  A  ncient,  Mediisral, 
and  Modtrn  Times.  By  Geokge  R.  Jesse.  With  33  engravings, 
designed  and  etched  by  the  Author. 

Third  Edition,  price  is.  6d,,  with  Illustrations. 

A  Treatise  on  Smoky  Chimneys, 

Their  Cure  and  Prevention.     By  FaEDERiCK  Edwards,  Jun. 

"We  cordially  recommend  this  Fuccessful  attempt  to  teach  a  few  plain,  but  too 
often  neglected,  ru'es.  The  great  charm  of  the  treatise  is  iti  concisene.ss  and  prac- 
tical usefulness.  Attention  to  the  facts  Mr.  Edwards  has  indicated  in  it  will  save 
landlords  and  householder-  a  deal  of  trouble,  expense,  and  anxiety.  The  work  will 
serve  as  an  excellent  companion  to  the  book,  by  the  same  auth'ir.  on  '  Our  Domestic 
Fireplaces,'  which  we  see  has  also  reached  a  second  edition." — Building  News. 

Second  Editlorij  revised^  with  Sixteen  Plates j  price  6j. 

Our  Domestic  Fireplaces. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Economical  Use  of  Fuel  and  the  Prevention  of 
Smoke;  with  Observations  on  the  Patent  La^vs.  By  Frederick 
Edwards,  Jun. 

•'  On  the  strength  of  the  aphorism  of  every  man  to  his  trade,  we  may  inquire  who 
should  he  a  more  competent  person  to  give  us  information  ahout  fireplaces  than  a 
well'informed  pr'-cucal  man  who  has  manufactured  thousands  of  ihcm.  and  made  an 
examination  of  iheir  respective  merits  a  lite-long  study  ?  Thus  M*-.  Edwards  has  not 
confined  bimseif  to  a  Fcale  of  praises  upon  the  particular  grates  manufactured  by  his 
own  firm,  but  has  fairly  weighed  the  merits  of  many  that  are  patented  hy  their  inven- 
tors, and  are  therefore  inaccessible  to  him  as  a  source  of  profii." — Builder. 

Published  Annually ^  price  1«, 

The     Royal     Guide     to     London 
Charities. 

Showing,  in  Alphabetical  Order,  the  Name,  Date  of  Foundation,  Ad- 
dress, Object,  Annual  Income,  Number  of  People  benefited,  Mode 
of  Appll>:ation  to  and  Chief  Officers  of  every  Insutacion  in  liondon. 
By  Herbert  Fry. 

S6 


Koya/  32mo.  cloth,  price  Is, 

Hardwicke's  Shilling  Handy-Book 
of  London. 

An  Easy  and  Comprehensive  Guide  to  Everything  worth  Seeing  and 
Hearing. 

Contents  : — Bazaars.  —  Ball-rooms.  —  Cathedrals.  — Dining-rooms. 
— Exhibitions. — Mansions  of  Nobility. — Markets. — Money-order  Offices. 
—  Monuments  and  Statues. ^Museums.  —  Music-lialls  and  Concert- 
rooms. —  Out-door  Amusements.  —  Omnibuses.  —  Palaces.  ^  Parks. — 
Passport  Offices. — Picture  Galleries'  Regulations. — Popular  Entertain- 
ments.— Police-courts.  —  Prisons. — Railway  Stations.  —  Stramboats. — 
Theatres. — Telegraph  Offices,  &c. 

Demy  8ko.,  idd  pages,  price  21s. 

The  Cattle  Plague. 

With  Official  Reports  of  the  International  Veterinary  Congresses, 
held  in  Hamburg,  1863,  and  in  Vienna,  18C5.  By  John  Gamgee, 
Principal  of  Albert  Veterinary  College. 

Fcap.  &V0.  cloth,  price  3s.  Od. 

Horse  Warranty. 

A  Plain  and  Comprehensive  Guide  to  the  various  Points  to  be  noted, 
showing  which  are  Essential  and  which  are  Unimportant.  With 
Forms  of  Warranty.     By  Peter  Howden,  V.S. 

With  Illustrations.      Fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

Graceful  Riding. 

A  Pocket  Manual  for  Equestrians.     By  S.  C.  Waite. 

"In  the  school,  on  the  road,  on  the  course,  or  across  country,  this  little  book 
will  be  invaluable ;  and  we  heartily  recommend  it.** — Morning  Post. 

Fcap.  ^vo.  cloth,  price  65. 

Waste  Products  and  Undeveloped 
Substances ; 

Or,  Hints  for  Enterprise  in  Neglected  Fields.  By  P.  L.  Simmonds, 
Author  of  "  Products  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,"  &c. 

"As  mere  reading,  the  Volume  is  interesting  and  instructive;  but  we  must  go 
further,  and  say  there  are  fortunes  to  be  got  out  of  it  by  those  who  rightly  work  some 
of  its  suggestions." — Buiider, 


With  coloured  Frontispiece,     16jho.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  2s.  6d, 

I  Whist. 

I  The  Laws  and  Practice  of  Whist.     By  C<elebs.      As  played  at  the 

London  Clubs. 

"  It  is  just  the  book  that  was  required.    The  intrinsic  worth  of  the  book  is  to  be 
found  in  the  downright  sensible  practical  advice  contained  throughout  its  pages,  and 
j     to  the  lover  of  whist  we  strongly  recommend  the  volume." — Field. 

I  16mo.  cloth,  price  2s.  6d, 

One  Hundred  Double  Acrostics. 

A  New  Year's  Gift.     Edited  by  "  Myself." 
Croten  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

Alexander  von  Humboldt ; 

or,  What   may   be    accomplished   in  a    Lifetime.      By    F.   A. 

SCHWARZENBERG. 

Fcap.  8»o.  price  Zs.  &d. 

Autobiography  of  a  Working-man. 

By  Alexander  Somerville,  "  One  who  has  whistled  at  the 
plough." 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  with  Illustrations  ly  George  Cruilcshanlc,  price 
2s.  &d. ;  the  Illustrations  on  India  paper,  price  hs. 

Peter  Schlemihl. 

From  the  German  of  Adalbert  Von  Chamisso.  Translated  by 
Sir  John  Bowring,  LL.D.,  &c. 

Fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  price  5s. 

Wines      and      other      Fermented 
Liquors. 

From  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present  Time.  Dedicated  to  all 
Consumers  in  the  United  Kingdom.    By  James  Richmond  Sheen. 

Fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

Shooting  Simplified. 

A  Concise  Treatise  on  Guns  and  Shooting.  Second  Edition,  Re- 
Written  and  Enlarged,  with  a  Special  Chapter  on  Breech-Loaders. 
By  James  Dalziell  Dougall. 


Crown  8t)0.  cloth,  price  6s. 

Essays  and  Reviews. 

Their  Origin,  History,  General  Character  and  Significance.  Per- 
secution, Prosecution,  Judgment  of  the  Arches  Court,  Review  of 
Judgment.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Bruce  Kennard,  M.A. ,  Rector 
of  MamhuU,  Dorset. 

Croion  Svo.  cloth,  price  3s.  &d.     Dedicated  by  permission  to 
C.  Dickens,  Esq. 


A  Tramp's  Wallet. 


stored  by  an  English  Goldsmith  during  his  Wanderings  in  Germany 
and  France.     By  William  Duthie. 

Monthly,  4d. ,    Quarterly,  Is. ;  Annual  Volume,  in  cloth,  5s. 

Hardwicke's  Science-Gossip : 

A    Monthly    Medium   of    Interchange    and    Correspondence   for 
Students  and  Lovers  of  Nature. 

Hardwicke's  Science-Gossip  consists  of: — 

1.  Short  Articles  of  an  interesting  and  light  character. 

On  Animals,    Birds,   Reptiles,  &c.,  their  Habits,  Haunts,  Pecu- 
liarities, and  Migrations  ;  and  on  Stuffing  and  Preserving. 
On   the  Finding,  Collecting,  and   Preserving  of   the   Microscopic 

Plants  and  Animals. 
On  Fish,  Fish  Culture,  and  Fishing. 
On  Plants,  their  Habitats,  time  of  Flowering,  Soils  where  likely  to 

be  found  ;  Peculiarities  of  Structure,  &c. 
On  Geology  ;  Excursions  in  interesting  districts,  and  any   subject 

relating  to  the  Wonders,  Peculiarities,  or  History  of  the  World's 

Crust, 
On  the  Habits,  Mode  of  Capture,  and  Preservation  of  all  sorts  of 

Insects. 
On  the  Cultivation  of  Ferns,  Mosses,  &c. 
On  the  various  Plants  and  Animals  capable  of  being  kept  and  bred 

in  Aquaria  and  Closed  Cases. 
On  the  Uses  and  Application  of  the  Microscope,  and  on  Mounting 

Objects.     Discussions  on  any  New  Invention,  or  Improvement 

upon  Old  Instruments. 
In  fact,  tin  any  subject  which  those  who  have  a  sincere  love  of  God's 

works  delight  to  talk  about,  when  they  meet  for  a  friendly  gossip. 

2.  Hints  and  Suggestions,  too  small  for  Articles,  but  such  as  may  prove 

useful  either  in  Hunting,  Preserving,  Observing,  or  Understanding 
the  various  objects  of  Study. 

3.  Notes  and  Queries. 

4.  Interesting  Selections  from  Books. 

5.  Notices  to  Correspondents. 

Hardwicke's  Science-Gos.sip  is  published  on  the  First  of  every 
Month,  price  Fourpence.  Communications  and  Suggestions  are  invited. 
AU  letters  to  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  192,  Piccadilly. 


ESTABLISHED   1861. 


Quarterly,  Half-a-  Crown ;  Annual  Subscription,  Ten  Shillings, 
THE 

POPULAR  SCIENCE  REVIEW, 

A 

QUARTEULY  SUMMARY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRESS, 

AND  MISCELLANY  OF  ENTERTAINING  AND  INSTRUCTIVE  ARTICLES 
ON   SCIENTIFIC    SUBJECTS. 

Edited  bx  HENEY  LAWSOJST,  M.D., 

Author  of  *' A  Popular  Manual  of  Physiology '^  Co-Le.cturer  on  Physiology  and 
Histology  J  St.  JUary^s  Medical  School. 


VOLUME    IV, 

Five  Quarterly  Parts,  696  pp.  of  Letter-press,  numerous  Woodcuts^  and  24  whole 

page  Plates,   by  first-rate  Artists,  price    14s.   6d.,   containing   the  following 

interesting  Articles : — 


Extraordinary  Ships.  By  S.  J.  Mackie, 
F.G.S.  Witli  18  Woodcuts  ard  PliUes 
of  **  Cigar-ship  **  and  "  Coiinectur- 
ship." 

Good  Food,     By  Dr.  Laukester,  F.R.S. 

On  the  Origin  of  our  Local  Floras.  By 
Harland  Cuultas.  With  ftlap  of  Dis- 
tribution of  Flowering  Plants. 

Metamorphism  of  Rorks,  &c.  By  Pro- 
fessor Ansted. 

The  Metric  System.  By  James  Spear, 
Esq.  With  Plate  of  Weights  and 
Measures. 

Recent  Investigations  into  the  Natural 
History  of  the  Red  Coral.  By  the  Edi- 
tor.    With  Coloured  Plate. 

What  is  a  Stimulant?     By  Dr.  Anstie. 

Source  of  Heat  in  ihe  Sun.  By  Robeit 
Hunt,  F.R.S.  With  Woodcuts  and  2 
Coloured  Plates. 

On  New  Food  for  Infants.  By  Baron 
Liebig.  (This  Article  wsa  the  means 
of  introducing  "  Liebip'a  Food  for 
Infants  "  into  this  country.) 

Vegetables,  Fruit,  and  Water,  as  Sources 
of  Intestinal  Wor.nis.  By  Spencer 
Cobbold,  M.U.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S. 

The  Anatomy  and  Pijysit)lo}ry  of  Fora- 
minifera.  By  Prolessor  Williamson, 
F.R.S.     Wiih  Tinted  Plate. 

Waves  of  Heac  and  Waves  of  Death.  By 
B.W.  Richardson,  W.A.,  M.U, 
SO 


Oripin  of  Kitchen-Garden  Plants.  By 
Harland  Coultas.  With  Plate  of  Wild 
Parsnip,  Carrot,  Radish,  Turnip,  &c. 

Geolopy  of  Mineral  Springs,  By  Francis 
Bond,  M. I).,  B.A.,  F.G.S.    Wiih  Platg. 

Train  Signalling  in  'I'beory  and  Practtce. 
ByCharlef  V.Walker,  F.R.S.,  F.R.  A. S. 
With  Woodcuts  and  Plate,  showing  the 
arrangement  of  Signal-room. 

Extract  of  Meat.     By  Charles  Boner. 

On  Sponges.  By  Robert  Patterson,  F.R.S. 
With  Tinted  Plate  of  Structure. 

The  Phvs'cal  Phenomena  of  other  Worlds. 
By  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.  With  Co- 
loured Plate  id  Spectra. 

Migrations  of  European  Birds.  By  A. 
X.eith  Adams,  M.A.,  M.B.,  F.G.S., 
F.L.S. 

On  the  Difficulties  in  Identifying  many 
of  the  Lower  Kinds  of  Algae.  By  J. 
Braxton  Hicks,  M.U.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S. 
With  Coloured  Plate. 

On  the  Oldest  Known  Fossil — Eozoon 
Canti dense— xiA  Pl»ce,  Structure,  and 
Significance.  By  Professor  T.  Rupert 
Jones,  F.G.S.  With  Coloured  Plate 
of  10  Sections. 

Balloon  Ascents  and  their  Scientific  Im- 
portance. By  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S. 
With  Tinted  Plate,  showing  the  Ar- 
rangement of  Instrumenca  in  Car  of 
Balloon. 


VOLUME    IV.    (con(inued). 


On  the  Highest  Magnifying  Powers  and 
their  XJnea.  By  Iiionei  Beale^  M.B., 
F.R.3. 

On  Darwin's  Observations  on  the  Phy- 
siology of  Fertilization.  By  M.  C. 
Cooke.  With  Plate  of  Sections  of 
Plants. 

What  ia  a  Tonic  ?  By  Edward  Divers, 
M.D.,  F.C.S. 

The  Eruption  of  Etna.  By  S.  J.  Mackie, 
F.G.S.  With  Woodcuts  and  Plate, 
showing  Etna  and  adjacent  f  ountry. 

Inside  the  Eye.  By  Ernest  Hurt,  Esq. 
With  Woodcuts. 

On  the  Means  of  Communicating  between 
Guards  and  Passengera.  By  '1'.  Symes 
Prideaux,  Eaq. 

Is  the  Whitebait  a  Distinct  Species?  By 
the  Editor.  Wiih  Plaie  of  Whitebait 
and  Shad,  and  of  Whitebait-fishing. 

Atlantic  Telegraphy.  By  Robert  Hunt, 
F.R.S.  With  2  Plates,  showing  Map 
of  Cable  from  Valmtia  ro  Trinity  Bay, 
with  Sections  of  lied  of  Arlantic;  Sec- 
tion and  Side  View  of  Cable,  1865  and 
1858.  Cab  e  froui  Dover  to  Ostend. 
Spezzia  to  Corsica,  Corfu  to  Malta  and 
Sardinia,  Sardinia  to  Bona,  &c. 


On  Pure  Water.  By  Dr.  Lankester, 
F.R.S. 

Nature  and  Diagnostic  Value  of  Raphides 
and  other  flant  Crystals.  By  George 
Gulliver,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.S. 

On  I^aKe  Basins.  By  Professor  Ansted, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.  Wiih  Plate  of  English, 
Scotch,  iTiBh,  European,  aodAmerican 
Lakes. 

Epidemics,  Pai^t  and  Present:  their  Ori- 
gin and  Distribution. 

On  the  Mic^o^copic  Anatomy  of  an  Insect 
Larva.  By  E.  Ray  Lankester.  With 
Plate  of  Corethra  Plumicornis. 

The  Moon.  By  James  Breen,  F.R.A.S. 
With  View  of  the  Moon,  from  a  Pho- 
tograph. 

Photography  and  some  of  its  Applications. 
B.V  <he  Editor. 

Reviews  of  Books. 

Careful  Summary  of  Progress  in  Astro- 
nomy, Botany  and  Vej:etable  Physio- 
logy, Chemistry,  Geology  and  Palaeon- 
tology, Mechanics,  Rledical  Science, 
Metallurgy  and  Alining,  Meteorology, 
Microscupy,  Mineralogy,  Photography, 
Physics,  Zoology,  and  Comparative 
Anatomy. 


VOLUME   III. 


{56o  pages  of  Letter-press,  21  pages  of  coloured  and  plain  Illustrations),  pricCtin 
cloth,  125,,  contains— 


Photographic  Printing;  with  Page  of  the 
"Times,"  quite  legibly  printed,  4^  by 
5  inches. 

The  Alps  Railway  Tunnel.    (Illustrated. 1 

Metropolitan  Main  Drainage  Works. 
(Illustrated.) 

Printing  Telegraphs;  with  Facsimiles 
and  Explanations  of  Wheatstooe's,  Ca- 
selli's,  and  Bontlli's  Systems. 

The  Pneuniatic  Despatch.  With  Expla- 
natory Illustrations. 

Microscopic  Fungi,  Smuts  and  Bunt, 
Mildew  and  Brand,  Mouid->,  Rusts',  &c. 
By  M.  C.  Cooke.  7  coloured  Plates  ; 
170  figures. 

Fresh  Air.     By  Dr.  Lankester,  F.R.S. 

Bodily  Work  and  Food.  By  Professor 
Bond. 

Oysters. 

Herrings  and  Herring  Fisheries. 

Diseased  Meat.  By  Professor  Gamgee. 
(Illustrated.) 

Fibhes  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  By 
El  Ray  Lankester.     (Illustrated.) 


On  Proper  Clothing.    By  Dr.  Lankester. 

Earthquakes.  By  the  Rev.  W.  S,  Sy- 
monds. 

Prehistoric  Dwellings.  With  Illustra- 
tions of  H  ut  Circles.    By  G.  E .  Roberts. 

Thermometry,     By  G.  F.  Charabera. 

On  Manures.     By  Baron  Liebig. 

Greek  Fire,  Ancient  and  Modern.  By 
Dr.  Richardson. 

Aniline  Dyes.  With  Illustrations  on  Silk 
Fabric. 

Absorption  and  Radiation  of  Heat.  By 
Professor  Debus.     (Illustrated.) 

Botanical  Exercises.  By  Rev.  G.  Hea- 
slow. 

Reviews  of  Books. 

With  careful  Summary  of  Agricnlture, 
Astronomy,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Geo- 
logy and  Palseontolopy,  Medical 
Science,  Metallurgy  and  Mining,  IVIine- 
ralogy,  Meteorology,  ilicroscopy.  Pho- 
tography, Phjsics,  Zoology,  and  Com- 
parative Anatomy. 


THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  REVIEW— cowifmKe^?. 
VOLUME    II. 

(596  pages  of  Letter-press,  21  page  Illitstrations),  price,  in  cloth,  1 2s.,  contains— 


The  British  Oak,  By  Professor  Buck- 
man.     (Illustrated.) 

Mistletoe  and  Parasitic  Plants.  By  Mrs. 
Lankester.     (Illustrated.) 

British  Fungi.  By  Miss  Plues.  (Illus* 
trated.) 

History  of  a  Beech  Tree.  By  Harland 
Coultas.     (Illustrated.) 

British  Jungemanese.     (Illustrated.) 

Small  Periwinkle,     (Illustrated.) 

Anaesthetics.    By  Dr.  Phipson. 

Klectro- Plating  Process.  By  G.  Gore. 
(Illustrated.) 

Colour  Blindness.  By  J.  Hogg.  (Illus- 
trated.) 

Minerals,  Chemicals,  Philosophical  In- 
struments, and  Implements  of  War  in 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1862. 

Red  Worm  of  our  Kivers.  By  E.  B. 
Lankester.    (Illustrated.) 


The  Vinegar  Eel,  By  Jabez  Hogg,  F.L.S. 

Our  Fresh-water  Polyzoa.  By  the  Bev. 
W.  Houghton,  F.R.S. 

The  African  Lion.     By  Jules  Gerard, 

Fossil  Birds.  By  S.  J.  Mackie,  F.G.S. 
(Illustrated.) 

Wheel  Animalcules.  By  P.  H.  Gosse. 
(Illustrated.) 

The  Eye  of  the  Ox.  By  Isaac  Ash, 
(Coloured  Illustration.) 

Human  Skin.     (Illustrated.) 

Mars.     (Coloured  Illustration.) 

The  Telescope.    By  Jamea  Breen. 

Reviews  of  Books. 

With  careful  Summary  of  Astronomy, 
Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  Che- 
mistry, Geology,  Medical  Sciences, 
Metallurgy,  JVJineralo^y  and  Mining, 
Mechanics,  Photography,  Physics, 
Zoology,  and  Comparative  Anatomy, 


VOLUME    I, 

(548  pages  of  Letter-press,  27  page  lUitstrations),  price,  in  cloth,  12s,,  contains — 


Artificial  Light.     By  Professor  Ansted. 

The  Reflex  Theory.     By  G.  H.  Lewes. 

Solar  Chemistry.  By  R.  Hunt,  F.R.S. 
(Coloured  Illustration.) 

Light  and  Colour.  By  R.  Hunt,  F.R.S. 
(Coloured  Illustration.) 
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